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DIAlfA WTNTARD. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Well," said Mrs. Boscowen to her husband, 
" I suppose I must give up my plan of secur- 
ing Miss Alston, when she leaves the Wil- 
brahams ; and no doubt there is a great deal 
to be urged against what you call the ^ cram- 
ming system/ It is very submissive of me to 
allow it, though; for really, James, some of the 

things you have been saying, sound as if " 

" As if I were arguing against all education 
whatever? No — ^no, Julia, you know that I 
did not mean that ; I am very well aware that 
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without some amount of it, there would be an 
end of civilization." 

" Which is the very reason for its being done 
away with;" observed Mr. Boscowen's half- 
brother, a fair-haired young man of three-and- 
twenty, who lay stretched out at full length on 
a sofa, far enough from the influence of the 
lamp on the work-table, to be partially in the 
shade, though near enough for its occupant to 
have heard so much of the conversation just 
concluded as served to wake up in his mind 
various trains of ideas (he called them settled 
opinions) which he had lately taken pleasure 
in cherishing and defending. 

^^ What do you mean, Edward ?" asked his 
brother, turning round to him. ^^ What ought 
to be done away with ?'' 

" Education first," replied Edward, gravely, 
" as being the slavery of children ; and then 
civilization, as being the thraldom and corrup- 
tion of men." 

" You can't be in earnest ; and for a joke, 
it's a silly one." 

** Its no joke at all," returned the younger 
brother, with the same calm tone of voice as 
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before. " I am only expressing my con- 
victions." 

" Tour convictions I — ^if you have such non- 
sensical ones, you had really better keep them 
to yourself." 

" So I can, James ; but they're founded on 
truth for all that." 

" Founded on truth ! — ^it provokes me to 
hear a man, who knows his right hand from 
his left, come out with such stuff ! Do you 
mean to say now — as you must, if your words 
mean anything at all — ^that you think the can- 
nibals of the South Sea Islands are better off 
and more estimable than we ? " 

" That is taking rather an extreme case, for 
all uncivilized nations are not cannibals ; but 
I believe I could show you a sort of figurative 
cannibalism nearer home, to the full as really 
destructive as what you were reading about in 
the * Quarterly' yesterday." 

" Figurative cannibalism ! — you may give 
things what names you please; but putting 
extreme cases out of the question, do you pre- 
tend to think that the general state of society, 
of morals, and of manners, would be improved 

b2 
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by our living more after the fashion of those 
barbarians in America and elsewhere, who, 
never doing a turn of work themselves, except 
a little hunting when it suits them, get every- 
thing done in the field and in the house by 
their women ?" 

"Well, I don't think I should send women 
to work in the fields; but, as regards their 
household existence, I am convinced it would 
be happier, both for them and for us, if it 
were placed on a simpler, a more natural 
footing." 

" May I ask, Edward," said Mrs. Bosco- 
wen, '' what it is you imply by * simple' and 
'natural?'" 

Edward looked down in sUence, with a 
smile on his lips, and then, glancing his eye 
from his sister-in-law to his brother, observed 
"That he believed James understood him well 
enough." 

" Do you, James?" asked the lady. 

" Not I," I'eplied he, carelessly, as he took 
up the paper he had unwillingly laid down a 
quarter of an hour before, when called upon 
by his wife to listen to her plans for providing 
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little Helen with an all-accomplished gover- 
ness. 

"He pretends he doesn't; he is more 
interested with reading the debate ; and, 
perhaps, he had rather not have you ^down 
upon him ' for confessing he agrees with me, 
as he does at bottom," said Edward, to his 
sister-in-law, in a low tone, but with a rather 
sly — though perfectly good-humoured — ex- 
pression of countenance, which incited her to 
continue the subject on her own account. 

" Then explain to mey Edward," urged Mrs. 
Boscowen, " the manner in which you consider 
that the existence of women, in this country, 
might be so much improved." 

" Just by putting it more in accordance 
with nature." 

"Nature!" repeated she; "you're very 
fond of that word; but there are so many 
different natures, that one can hardly establish 
a rule for all." 

" Neither should there be any rules," said 
the young philosopher; "but the nature, I 
was speaking of, was the woman's original 
position as regards the man, such as it exists 
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where false refinement and ^civilized' preju- 
dices have not reversed the * natural ' order of 
things." 

" Oh, I see now where we are coming to !'' 
cried she, laughing; "you would like — ^not 
occasionally, when you have your Aunt Mary, 
or the Miss Townsends about you — ^but always, 
and all the year round, ta be spoilt and 
waited upon I Isn't that the truth, Edward ?'* 

" I don't pretend to object to the process 
you disapprove of so, Julia," replied he; 
"but, believe me, when I asserted what I 
did, I was not thinking of any petty con- 
venience of my own. A man does not — ought 
not — ^to live for the purpose of being spoilt and 
waited on ! " 

" So I have often thought," remarked Mrs. 
Boscowen, quietly ; " but, as your views are 
so completely unselfish, do let us know what 
is the benefit you would bestow on vs^ by 
altering our position — as I should be apt to 
say, for the worse ?" 

"Ah, that is your mistake !" exclaimed he, 
eagerly. " The alteration I propose would, 
in fact, whatever its outward seeming were, 
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have the effect — ^not only of raising women in 
the scale of creation, through the increased 
usefulness and dignity conferred on them by 
the due performance of their allotted part — 
but it would render them the objects of truer 
love and esteem on the part of men, than 
what is now pretended to be bestowed on 
them in the shape of an unmeaning and heart- 
less gallantry!" 

" So you think we shall be more respected 
when we are turned out of the drawing-room 
into the kitchen, Edward ?" 

** I think," said he, " that a woman whose 
occupations and interests were of a kind di- 
rectly adapted to augment the comfort of her 
home, not such as to tempt or enable her to 
join in the vanity and frivolity of what is 
called refined society, would, in her unpre- 
tending simplicity, inspire a degree of un- 
selfish affection rarely felt . for those who shine 
by wit and accomplishments, or go from baU- 
room to ball-room to show the beauty of face 
or figure which is to buy them a satisfactory 
establishment among the crowd of fools for 
whom they exhibit." 
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As he pronounced these words, a slight, 
half-repressed titter was heard from the other 
end of the apartment, where Miss Wynyard 
(Mrs. Boscowen's sister) sat diligently em- 
ployed in making wax flowers at a small table, 
covered with materials and patterns for the 
delicate manufacture which occupied her. 

" I didn't know you were in the room, 
Diana," said her sister, looking round at her ; 
" and, what is more," added she, addressing 
her brother-in-law in an under tone, " I don't 
think you did, either, Edward." 

"What ! because I abused ball-going young 
ladies?" answered he, aloud. "Why, you 
know, Julia, that, in the first place, the pre- 
sent company is always excepted ; and, in the 
second place, / know rather better than to 
fancy Di.'s feelings could be hurt by any 
opinion of mine concerning her pursuits and 
practices. She's not quite so humble-minded 
as to consider me." 

" And to speak truth, it would be strange if 
I did !" said Diana, gaily — " but this is a new 
freak of yours to hate balls, Edward ! how 
long has it lasted ?" 
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" Ever since— I can't give you the precise 
date — only— one's having taken pleasure in a 
folly at one time of our life — aye, or in worse 
than folly — is no obligation on one either to 
like or approve of it, when one becomes ac- 
quainted with truer enjoyments." 

" As, for instance, lying on the sofa all the 
evening, and teasing the white cat," said Mrs. 
Boscowen, with some sharpness. " Oh ! I 
don't mean that the couch is wanted for any- 
one else," proceeded she, correcting herself, 
^^and I am aware that puss must pay the 
penalty for being over-petted in some quarters, 
by being worried in others ; but, I confess, it 
does provoke me to hear people express them- 
selves contemptuously with regard to their 
neighbours' employments and diversions, when 
they themselves never even make the attempt 
to pass their time half so usefully or so busily 
as those they condemn by implication." 

" Don't condemn me by implication, what- 
ever you do, Julia !" said the young man. 
" Give me a good honest scolding, if you 
think I want it !" 

" So I would," replied she, in a tone be- 
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tween joke and earnest, " if I thought it would 
do you the least good. But the fact is, I have 
no patience with idlers when they take to 
preaching; and I wonder you, Diana, have 
not already asked him what the * true enjoy- 
ments ' are, which have put balls out of the 
list of his pleasures !" 

" What would be the use of enquiring ?" 
asked Diana, smiling ; " he couldn't tell me — 
could you, Edward ?" 

He was silent for some moments, and the 
corners of his mouth rose almost imper- 
ceptibly ; while, as if in hopes of appeasing 
his sister-in-law, he endeavoured to caress and 
make friends with the large Persian cat, whose 
comfort he was apt to interfere with ; but he 
soon said frankly to Miss Wynyard — 

" Very true Di. — I'm not worth scolding ! 
so laugh on — ^you and I have never minded 

a 

each other ; and you are right so far, for I 
cannot tell you why I have grown so sick of 
balls." 

" Probably,'' observed Mrs. Boscowen, pa- 
renthetically, " because you went to too many 
last season." 
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" But/' continued he, without heeding the 
interruption, and in a more and more earnest 
tone as he proceeded, ^^ it is not quite fair that 
my opinions should be despised on account of 
the faults of their asserter. I agree with 
you, Julia, that a man who passes his time as 
I have hitherto done, is not the fittest advo- 
cate for homely usefulness and industriously 
independent habits in all classes ; but such a 
man may, nevertheless, be, to his own cost, 
convinced of the evils which obtain in the 
present system of manners and education, and 
his precepts may be only confirmed by the 
example he himself ^ves of the effects of the 
system he denounces." 

"What am I? — everything," added he, 
after a moment's pause, " that you have some- 
times called me, Julia — idle, thoughtless, ex- 
travagant, useless to my fellow-creatures, 
burdensome to myself! That is what I have 
been, in spite of all the intellectual cultivation, 
all the social advantages, of which I have had 
the (so-called) benefits ! Nor can I, unfortu- 
nately, prove to you, or to my brother, that I 
should have been different under any circum- 
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Stances. Yet there is something within me 
which says, that had I been so placed in life as 
early to see and feel that my personal 
exertions, my bodily labour, would have 
directly led to my own advancement, in the 
simple sense of enabling me to feed myself 
and those dependent on me, I should — with 
the hope too before me of freely and speedily 
choosing a partner, in whose selection I need 
regard nothing but the qualities which pleased 
and suited me — I should, I repeat, have 
shrunk from no toil, grudged no sacrifice, 
which might conduce to the fulfilment of my 
own duty, or to the happiness of those around 
mer 

"Well, Edward," said James Boscowen, 
who (after having been absorbed in his debate 
during the foregoing conversation) now, while 
folding up the paper, heard his brother's last 
sentences, " it's a pity, as you think so much 
of independence, that you didn't accept the 
cadetship they offered you two years back." 

" If the opportunity were to come over 
again, perhaps I should; for, though I have 
little vocation for the kind of thing, it would 
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be better than living, as I do, on my grand- 
father's favour and good pleasure. But my 
blindness to my real interests then^ was con- 
sequent on the eflfeminacy of mind produced 
by this same civilization I hear praised. It 
seemed not worth while to do what was dis- 
tasteful for a mere independence, when so 
much of what delights one's first youth was 
open to me here ; and, moreover, if one is to 
be, after all, poor for one's station, one is as 
little able to gratify one's self in the points one 
most prizes, as when absolutely dependent. A 
ploughman has more in his power than a poor 
gentleman, so long as thq said gentleman 
hesitates to brave the world's prejudices." 

^' When once you come to comparing your 
position disadvantageously with a plough- 
man's," said his elder brother, as he lighted 
his bed-room candle, " I've no more to say to 
you, Edward ; every man, who chooses, can 
find some way of leading a useful and indepen- 
dent life; and, though I'll allow that your 
having it all your own way, at your grand- 
father's, was likely to disincline you fi*om 
any comparatively up-hill work, you had the 
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means of knowing all you now know when 
you refused one thing after another ; and, if 
you repent having done so, it's not on civili- 
zation that the blame must be laid. You'll 
see that one of these days ; and, in the mean- 
time, I wish you good-night." 

" There's nothing puts James out so much," 
said Edward, when his brother had left the 
room, " as hearing me pick holes in the state 
of things, ^ as now, by law, established.' He 
can't understand what one means, if one 
once presumes to doubt that ^whatever w, 
is right.'" 

"Something better certainly might be," 
observed Diana Wynyard, "but hardly, I 
think, by making the sort of changes you 
seem to wish for." 

" I have never precisely defined to myself 
what degree of alteration I should desire ; but 
it's not exactly political changes that my mind 
dwells on. Let me look at that flower, Di, 
before you put it away," added he, as the 
young lady was, in imitation of her sister, 
gathermg together her evening's work, and all 
articles thereto belonging, preparatory to re- 
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tiring to rest. " Where did you get the idea 
of that group?" said he, as he examined a 
remarkably pretty set of wax flowers, now 
nearly finished. 

" I had it fi-om Caroline Montague, who 
got it fi^om the Wilmots, I think, though I am 
not quite sure. Biit you must give it me 
now, Edward — for I'm going, and can't wait 
longer." 

" Diana gets up by breakfast time, you re- 
collect," remarked Mrs. Boscowen, pointedly. 

*^Well, well — I wont keep her fi*om her 
sleep," replied he. "There's your flower, 
Di — / can't go to roost so early, Julia, as 
you all do." And, having duly lighted both 
the ladies' candles, and opened and shut the 
door for them, he walked up and down for a 
good half hour after he had been left alone. 
" How extraordinary," thought he, " that no 
one understands my feelings ! — and yet, in 
some respects, how convenient it is ! If James 
and Julia had an idea of what has helped me 
to a clearer insight into all the defects of our 
boasted system of civilization in general, and 
of my own education .in particular, than I 
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might otherwise have obtained during my 
whole life, what difficulties would they not 
put in my path! — what engines would they 
not think it their bounden duty to set at 
work! And, yet, they are kind, in their 
way — James especially ; so that I should be 
truly grieved if I doubted of his seeing things, 
at last J in a rational point of view, as he will, 
I am sure, when he perceives how much in 
earnest I am, and how capable I can be (for a 
sufficient object) of exertion — of forbearance 
—of all in which be has been vexed to think 
me wanting ! Di. would understand far better; 
though she is not what she might and ought 
to liave been, if she had just had the plain 
education women would get, if men had com- 
mon sense. Still, she has native understand- 
ing and feeling which have not yet abandoned 
her ; and there are moments when it seems 
quite unnatural for me not to speak openly to 
her. But it would — might be — dangerous ; at 
all events, embarrassing for her. So, how- 
ever it goes against me, ^ volto sciolto, pensieri 
stretti ' must be my motto and maxim for the 
present." 
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Having come to this conclusion, he flung 
himself again upon the sofa, on one end of 
which the white Persian was now peacefully 
slumbering ; and yielding himself up to what 
now chiefly possessed his imagination, he lay 
in a sort of waking dream, which half-lulled, 
half-excited his mind with a fancied foretaste 
of all he most desired, until the ominous 
flickering of the lamp on the table beside him, 
gave warning that (unless prepared to remain 
in the dark) he must hasten to light his 
candle ; the action of doing which roused him 
sufficiently from his trance of delight, to 
enable him to reflect that he might as well 
find his way to his own room. 



Next morning, at an hour when all traces 
of breakfast have long disappeared, in most 
orderly households, Edward Boscowen en- 
tered the dining-room in the happy persuasion 
that it was absolutely untenanted by anything 
besides the chairs, tables, and remnants of the 
morning meal ; — " For," said he, to himself, 
" if one is late, it is best to be late enough not 
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to have any one by, to look on and wonder 
one likes cold coJBTee." 

But he had scarcely seated himself, when a 
slight rustling in a recess behind him, made 
him aware that some one was rising from be- 
fore a small writing-table placed there, and on 
turning his head he perceived Miss Wynyard. 

" Oh ! Di., Tm so thankful it's you I" 

" Thankful ! why ? — what do you want me 
for ?'' asked she, laughing. 

" Only because I thought it might be Julia ! 
and you never scold, whatever one does." 

"No ; I^ don't think it's any use ; and I'm 
not called upon to give lectures and advice 
yet, you know. What I may do in time, I 
can't say ; especially, if I should ever have a 
house of my own." 

" Then, if you were in Julia's place, and at 
the head of affairs here, I shouldn't come off 
so well with you as I do now, I suppose ?" 

" It's a thing I've never thought about; I 
might consider it rather my duty, as I imagine 
Julia does, because you belong to her in a 
manner ; and, of course she would like to — 
to " 



\ 
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"Make a reasonable being of me, if she 
could?'' interrupted Edward. " Well, it's 
very kind of her ; and you would try the same 
if you looked on me as * belonging to you ?' " 

" I always try and keep whatever belongs 
to me in order ;'' replied she, " and I dare- 
say I should, in her place, be now and then 
annoyed at things, which — as it is — I don't 
care much about, as I think they are just your 
concern, and no one else's ; so why should I 
tease you or myself about them ?" 

• " Whyj indeed, Di. ! — ^but you will see me 
very diflferent before long, I can ftU you ; I 
assure you, I am in many respects an altered 
man, already." 

" Are you, Edward ?" said she, with an arch 
look of incredulity ; " I should be very glad 
for your sake ; because, though I said I did 
not care just now, still, it would be so much 
better for you to be more what they would all 
like, that I wish I could believe in your 
change ; but " 

She hesitated, and he added by way of con- 
cluding the sentence for her — *^ I'm beginning 
my reformation in a queer way, you think, by 

c 2 
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coming down rather later than usual ? But, 
do you know, that has been on prmciple to- 
day ; I thought it so much better for all our 
tempers, that James and Julia shouldn't see 
me till the events and employments of the 
morning have put my incorrect views on 
education and civilization out of their heads ! 
Besides, it's so much pleasanter to break- 
fast without the children; don't you think 
so?" 

" Perhaps I do," replied Diana, smiling at 
his evident wonder at her not following his 
example ii^avoiding each and every disagree- 
able as a matter of course. " But," continued 
she, ^'before I send this note off to Caroline 
Montague, I ought, I believe, to ask you if 
you really meant what you said last night ? — 
if you, in good earnest, never intend going to 
a ball or party again ? or whether it was just 
a way of speaking for the moment ? Because, 
you see, the Montagues asked us to bring a 
gentleman to their archery party, on Wednes- 
day ; Julia said (it was before you came from 
town) that you would be here by that time, 
and would be sure to accompany us ; — so they 
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expect you. But now, if it would be too 
much against anti-civilization principles for 
you to go there, we ought to let them know 
in time for them either to fill up your place, 
if they can, or to resign themselves to the 
loss ; though, to speak the truth, 1 think it 
would be more good-natured (especially as 
this is the first thing of the kind they have 
given) if you would just be civilized and 
wicked, for once in a way, before you turn 
philosopher, publicly. You'll go, won't you, 
Edward?" 

"Oh, yes, Di.! Til go, if you like," an- 
swered he, without much of the appearance of 
a martyr; " I shall have you to walk with till 
the dancing begins ; and then, between the 
three Montagues and yourself, I shall do very 
decent duty; only mind, I won't be intro- 
duced for love or money." 

" Just as you please ; so I have nothing 
now to add to my note," said she, and was 
hastening away with it, but had hardly 
reached the hall, when Edward called her 
back, to ask the day of this archery party 
—"Was it Tuesday?" 
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"No — Wednesday," she replied, and was 
hurrying out anew, when she was a second 
time recalled, and inforined with a grave, 
decided look, that, " it being Wednesday he 
could not join the party. He had an engage- 
ment," he said, " at Thomborough with a 
friend whom he had last week promised to 
meet there on that day, and to whom he Was 
to show the lions of Sandalford (a show place 
close to Thomborough), just at the very hour 
the archery meeting would be going on." 

" Couldn't you offer him another day?" 

" Quite impossible." 

"Then couldn't you go on to the Mon- 
tagues' when you had done lionizing? It 
would be just as the dancing would begin ! 
— ^the very best time !" 

" No, Di. — I couldn't," answered he, some- 
what impatiently ; " it's out of the question." 

" Then we must do without you," said 
Miss Wynyard ; " but I ought to write a fresh 
note to Caroline," added she, seating herself 
again at the little writing-table. 

" Are they very hard up for men, Di., at 
this party ?" 
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" People usually are in the country, when 
there are neither races nor anything else going 
on," replied she, as she dipped her pen in the 
ink. 

"Then it strikes me," observed Edward, 
"that all may be set right by my asking 
Aylmer down here for Tuesday instead of 
Thursday, as I meant to do (I know he can 
come any time next week). He'll go with 
you and Julia in my place ; and as far as the 
Montagues and their company are concerned, 
he'll do far better, he being what Tom Grood- 
lake calls ^ an eligible.' '^ 

" I didn't know you were thinking of in- 
viting him," said Diana. 

" I thought I said so yesterday ! I'm sur^ 
I told James, at least, that he had promised to 
come next week, only that the day was not 
fixed ; you have no objection, have you ?'' 

" None at all ; I think him very agreeable ; 
does Julia know of his coming ?" 

" I suppose so ; I think she was by, when I 
told James ; she must have heard it from him 
by this time, at all events. And now you see 
there would be no particular use in your scrib- 
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bling a fresh note. One man's as good as 
another ; so it's unnecessary to concoct an expla- 
nation of how and why I can't have the felicity 
of partaking of their ^ elegant hospitalities.' " 

" So I think," answered she, in a reflecting 
tone ; " it's quite unnecessary ; and this first 
note will do. But are you sure Mr. Aylmer 
will come ?" 

" As sure as I can be of anything that has 
not yet happened. He said the last time we 
met, that he didn't know how he should get 
through the end of this month (he goes to 
Scotland the week after next) ; so as I told 
him I was fi^ee to ask whomsoever 1 liked 
down here, and he answered, ^he should be 
very happy,' or something like that, it just 
rested that I was to write to name the day, 
which I shall do this moment. So give me 
your place and your pen, Miss Di." 

She rose accordingly, and left the room, 
while Edward, who had by this time finished 
his breakfast, indited the following epistle : — 

"Dear Aylmer, 
^'I wish you would have the charity to 
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come here on Tuesday, if you possibly can, 
instead of Thursday. I have just found that 
I am booked for an archery-party on Wednes- 
day, for which day I have an engagement I 
neither can nor will give up. So, as general 
society is far more in your way than mine, 
and as I know you will be ' thrice welcome,' 
both in quality of squire to the ladies here, 
and of guest to their archery-giving friends, I 
hope you won't think me a bore for asking 
you to take my place ; through which act of 
kindness I trust you may be rewarded as you 
well deserve, by finding the * business a plea- 
sure,' as you may, though / can't stand it. 
Write and say if you can and will get me out 
of the awful state of disgrace I shall be in 
with my excellent relations here, if I shirk 
their neighbours' house-warming without send- 
ing a substitute. 

" Ever yours, 

" E. B." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

In the afternoon of the same day, about an 
hour after luncheon, Mrs. Boscowen was glad 
to find herself released from occupation, and 
unencircled by children — ^fi^ee, in short, to rest 
herself under the shade of a large chestnut 
tree near the house ; and to pour out to Diana 
(whom she had not seen alone since the early 
morning) the ftiU measure of her disappoint- 
ment in not being permitted to anticipate the 
period fi^ed for giving Helen in charge to 
a governess — her vexation ^ at losing the 
opportunity of engaging so valuable a person 
as Miss Alston/ &c., &c. 

Miss Wynyard listened long and sympathiz- 
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ingly ; and it was not till her sister had fully 
dilated on all that was occupying her mind, 
that she thought of asking her — "Whether 
she was aware of Edward's intention of prov- 
ing his consistency by not going to the Mon- 
tagues' f&te?" 

But her half-uttered phrase was interrupted 
by Mrs. Boscowen's exclaiming — 

*'What can be bringing Willy here with 
such a doleful countenance ? " 

The subject of her observation was her 
eldest son — a little boy between eight and 
nine years old — ^who, on being questioned as 
to the reason of his disconsolate aspect, re- 
plied that "Uncle Edward would not take 
him out riding with him as he used to do ; 
though he told him papa and mamma had 
both given him leave. And, now papa's gone 
off to Winstone," — added Willy Boscowen — 
" I've nobody to go with ; and it's so dull to 
stay in the park! If I had known Uncle 
Edward would be so cross, I could have gone 
with papa — but, now, I can't !" 

"Why wouldn't your Uncle Edward take 
you ?" asked his mother. 
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" He said he was going too long a ride for 
me ; and, when I told him I had been last 
week, with papa, farther than Shephurst 
Dyke, he said, ' It didn't signify, and he was 
in a hurry;' and off he rode down the lane 
as hard as he could, before my pony was 
saddled. Mayn't I go after him now, by 
myself, mamma? I'm sure he's gone the 
Thomborough road, though he didn't say so." 

" No, my dear — ^no ; if your uncle finds 
you troublesome, you must just be contented 
in the park," replied Mrs. Boscowen, her 
vexation with her brother-in-law for his non- 
appreciation of his nephew's company, venting 
itself, in a somewhat sharp tone and manner, 
on the little boy himself, who slunk away with 
no very contented air to take his solitary ride 
within the domab. "Edward used to be 
good-natured to the children," she remarked, 
with displeased emphasis. 

^' And so he is now, Julia, I assure you," 
rejoined her sister ; " if you had been by when 
he was playing with Willy and Helen, this 
forenoon, you would have seen he is just the 
same as ever ; and, I daresay, he is gone now 
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on some long exploring ride, that would be far 
too much for Willy or Willy's pony ; though 
I'm sorry the little man has been disap- 
pointed/' 

" If the truth were known/' said her sister, 
with rather a positive nod, " it's my belief we 
should find he's not gone much farther than 
Thomborough; but you always take his 
part." 

Diana made no answer ; and the arrival of 
a visitor, a moment afterwards, prevented her 
from again adverting to Edward Boscowen, or 
his habits and peculiarities of any kind. At 
dinner, however, it appeared, in the course of 
conversation, that the brothers, James and 
Edward, had met in Thomborough, through 
which place the former had returned from his 
more distant expedition to Winstone. 

" In what direction did you explore the 
country, Edward," asked his sister-in-law, 
" before passing through Thomborough ?" 

"He went nowhere else," replied his bro- 
ther, for him ; " he was just trotting in from 
this side, when I met him, as I was coming 
from Winstone — I wanted to give some 
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orders at Stone's ; he had something to do at 
the saddler's while I was there, and we after- 
wards rode home together." 

"I asked; because Willy understood his 
uncle that he was going an unusual distance ; 
so it never occurred to me that it was just 
a ride to Thomborough." 

*'I meant to have gone farther — ^to have 
ridden in the Brockhurst Hall direction — 
quite beyond anything Willy has ever at- 
tempted," said Edward, colouring highly . 
"but I recollected, on the way, that there 
was something I oughtn't to put off settling at 
Davis's; and then I met James, and it was 
later than I thought, so I went no farther." 

There was nothing improbable or wonderful 
in this explanation; but it was given with 
such a hesitating voice, and such a look of 
embarrassment and annoyance, as Diana could 
hardly imagine to be solely occasioned by 
Edward's consciousness of having displeased 
Julia — seeing that he was by no means in 
the habit of regarding that misfortune in a 
serious light. It appeared as if a similar im- 
pression was being made on the two other 
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members of the party — ^for James Boscowen 
cast a surprised and scrutinizing glance at his 
brother, while his wife said, " Indeed," with 
a dryness which implied anything but satis- 
faction; and the cross-examined individual 
looked — if possible — more angrily confused 
during the silence which ensued, than during 
the questioning he had just undergone. Diana 
tried to change the conversation, by allusion to 
the neighbours who had called a few hours 
before ; but the whole result of her eflfort was 
an ill-sustained exchange of remarks between 
herself, her sister, and her brother-in-law— 
while Edward spoke not another word so long 
as dinner lasted, and strolled out into the 
garden the moment the cloth was removed. 
The ladies shortly rose from table, and re- 
tired to the drawing room— where, however, 
Diana (who was anxious to see whether cer- 
tain newly-transplanted favourites had received 
their due share of evening watering) did not 
long remain. She had scarcely been gone a 
moment, when James Boscowen appeared, to 
ask his wife " if he could do anything for her 
in the village, whither he was bound, in order 
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to speak to Hancock about the gate into the 
back-yard." She thanked hun, but had no- 
thing to trouble him with, she said ; and he 
was turning away to leave the room, when a 
glimpse of Edward through the window seemed 
to turn the current of his thoughts, and he 
stood still, observing, half to himself, that 
this was the first time he had ever known his 
brother regularly ill-tempered about a trifle. 

"And if )ie takes to being touchy and diso- 
bliging, as well as idle and freakish, and every- 
thing else that he is, I can only say," replied 
his wife, " that I wish he would keep at 
Riddlesworth with the people who have been 
at pains to make a fool of him, and ought to 
have the full benefit of their successful endea- 
vours !" 

" He's bored to death with them now," said 
James Boscowen, " and no wonder ! it seemed 
natural that he should live with his mothef's 
relations ; but, as it has turned out, it is a 
thousand pities he ever should have been in 
such hands. They've made him unfit for any- 
thing, but just what old Deverell's not going 
to make him — the heir of eight or ten thousand 
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a-year, which I've no doubt he would spend 
very tastefully and magnificently, and in a 
gentlemanlike way too ; which is more, be- 
tween you and me, than I think will be the 
case when Riddlesworth comes to Tom 
Deverell, as I suppose it will one of these 
days ; for old ^ Granny,' (as Edward calls him) 
can't positively live for ever," 

James Boscowen moved yet nearer to the 
window as he spoke, and was still engaged in 
contemplating the graceless subject of his dis- 
course, when his wife remarked—" that Miss 
Deverell (aunt Mary) must be sadly disap- 
pointed. When I last saw her,'' continued 
she, " (which was two years ago certainly) she 
let fall hints, and more than hints, which 
showed she was tfien full of hope for her own 
darling, Edward. She dwelt so on her father's 
personal preference for him, over all his other 
grand-children, and said — ^it would be but 
natural if he should, having the power, act in 
accordance with his feelings ;' and ^ that she was 
herself convinced he would do so, though he 
did not like to bind himself publicly.' I 
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wonder whether she has quite given up her 
speculations now !" 

" She's such a fool, there's no saying ;" re- 
turned her husband, "but to give Edward 
his due, he has the sense (I wish he'd use it 
a little oftener !) to see how matters stand. It 
was only the other day he was telling me that 
old Deverell had expressed his satisfaction 
at his nephew Tom's marriage with Caroline 
Holdsworth, in a very marked and significant 
manner, and had said, ^ that the union of his 
eldest daughter's only child with his nearest 
kinsman of the Deverell name gratified him, 
and settled his mind on some important 
points.' He even went the length of using 
his influence to smooth some difficulties that 
had arisen ; and, if he didn't prmnise his son- 
in-law to make Tom Deverell his heir, if he 
let the girl marry hun, he said what was at 
least understood for as much by all concerned. 
I confess I understand it so myself. Old 
' Granny ' takes delight in keeping his brood 
in doubt and. darkness on those points, and 
in observing that, ^though Kiddlesworth has 
always gone fi'om male to male of the Deverell 
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name, it is not entailed, and he can do what 
he likes with it;^ and then, again, in declaring, 
on the other hand, ^ that it is not only against 
his principles to endow women with large 
possessions, but equally so to bestow such on 
those whose claims come through women.' 
But this marriage, you see, may give Riddles-' 
worth to his granddaughter without interfer- 
ing with Mr. Deverell's ^ principles.' " 

" I didn't know Mr. Deverell was much 
troubled with principles," observed Mrs. Bos- 
cowen. 

" No more he is — with what you or I should 
call principles," replied her husband; "not 
but what he was an agreeable old fellow 
enough before he was so knocked down by 
that last illness, but his pride is intense, and 
takes some rather peculiar sifapes. I can't say I 
supposed a year ago that that precious Tom had 
any better chance of Riddlesworth, than Edward, 
or than Charles Ashley ; for, besides being the 
' fastest ' man the family could boast of (a fact 
his great-uncle was not likely to mind parti- 
cularly), there were rumours of a connection 
he had formed turning into something too 
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serious to be winked at. * Granny ' is a queer 
one ; and I should not much' wonder if he had 
encouraged this marriage, and resolved to 
leave his property as I am convinced he will 
leave it, just to save the family from his grand 
bugbear — a mhaUiancey 

^'Tes," said Mrs. Boscowen, " I remember 
there were fears of Tom Deverell's making 
some discreditable marriage; for he was in 
the very lowest estimation at Riddlesworth, 
when I had my last talk with aunt Mary, who 
only spoke of him as a sort of black sheep, 
chiefly remarkable for presenting a contrast to 
all the good qualities she was praising in 
Edward." 

" I wish I saw as much to praise in him as 
she does !'' said Mr. Boscowen ; " but, I be- 
lieve I know what* she means — and — it is true 
(as far as I am aware, at least) that he i^ a 
great contrast to Tom Deverell ; aye, and to 
many better men, in some points." 

" We have every reason to think so," an- 
swered she ; " and, though I began by abusing 
him just now, I wiU say that even his worst 
scrapes, though abundantly provoking, have 
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been very innocent ones compared to those of 
his neighbour's. And when I consider at what 
an early age he was allowed to be his own 
master, I cannot but admit that his keeping 
free from everything that can be called vicious, 
speaks highly for him, and makes me feel sure 
he must turn out well in the end." 

" I should feel so, too," said James Bosco- 
wen, gravely, ^' if I believed he had exerted 
any forbearance in resisting what are generally 
temptations at his age ; but I know he has so 
little self-denial as regards everything he 
happens to fancy, that I can hardly give him 
credit for more than good luck (and good 
taste, perhaps) in keeping clear of the sort of 
scrapes he has not got into. I cannot look on 
his conduct in those respects as the pledge it 
ought to be for what he may, or may not, set 
about next week, as long as I see his habit of 
doing whatever he likes, and his thorough con- 
tempt for all received opinions. It is this 
that makes me anxious and doubtful about him 
(though I believe no one ever had better natu- 
ral feelings), and it's this which did make me 
so desirous — ^till the time was actually gone by 
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— ^for his entering on some course of life which 
would, more or less, have obliged him to look 
on things as they are, and to consider other 
people's views as well as his own — ^not to 
speak of the advantage of a profession to a 
man who may, one of these days, have to 
depend a good deal on his own exertions. 

"But I might as well not have troubled myself, 
as you know. He wouldn't go into the army, 
because his brother officers were not likely to 
be congenial, or intellectual enough, or what- 
ever it was, for him ! He could have nothing 
to say to the church, because — I forget what, 
something about hatred to forms, and some 
more about the ^ unattainable standard of per- 
fection in his own heart.' Then there was 
that cavalry cadetship I got him the refusal 
of just as he had published his convictions 
that his three years at college had brought 
him no other advantage, than ^ an increased 
persuasion of the insufficiency of learning to 
man's happiness.' One would have thought 
that in such a mood the notion of an active 
life would have pleased him ; but you remem- 
ber how the idea of India was scouted both 
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by him and his Kiddlesworth advisers. Since 
then he has talked of studying law! We 
know what that means; but I must con- 
fess he has for the last six months had 
the honesty to allow that it was merely 
a floating intention, ^ adopted before more 
mature reflection had shown him the utter 
incompatibiUty of such pursuits with his 
habits of thought and feeling.' 

" He depends upon being always as well off as 
he is now, and rather more independently so 
after old Deverell's death — which I hope he 
may be ; but the worst of it is, that even that is 
insecure. What was settled on his mother, at 
her marriage, is in his own posssssion (I trust he 
will not squander it all away in the next two 
years) ; but what is to come — ^what he looks 
for besides, as his mother's representative— is 
in Mr. Deverell's power to give, or to with- 
hold ; and who can depend on what he may 
do? I tried hard to make him speak out 
at the time that same cavalry cadetship was 
under consideration ; but the old fox was too 
many for me — he wouldn't commit himself, 
by saying anything more than ^ that he saw 
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no necessity for Edward's going to India/ 
Meantime he gives him horses, and hunters, 
and phaetons — and odd hundreds and fifties 
besides, whenever it is thought he might like 
them ; so that, if * Granny ' were to depart 
this life, without doing what there is no legal 
^ obligation^ on him to do. Master Edward 
would feel very foolish. If I thought he 
would go about it reasonably, I should have 
nothing to object to the Australian plans he 
has been surprising me with ; but, when one 
hears him go on as he did last night, one 
can't be much impressed with his fitness for 
undertaking anything that requires sound 
sense and practical habits. As to his pettish- 
ness at dinner, and his sulking off now, I can't 
otherwise account for them than by supposing, 
that he is so rusted with idleness that it makes 
him cross. But, I've stood talking till it is 
almost too late to go out — ^no, there will be 
just time to catch Hancock before he shuts 
up," — and, so saying, he took his departure 
in good earnest. 

" I'm afraid," said Julia, to her sister, as 
she soon after re-entered the room, ^' that I 
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was too sharp with Edward, at dinner ; I 
wish he would come in before James is back 
fipom the village — ^for I know he will be so 
annoyed, if he finds him still mooning about 
in that way. The lamp is just going to be 
lighted, and here is the tea coming; do go 
and fetch him in/' 

Miss Wynyard quickly descended the flight 
of steps which led down the lawn, and had 
not far to go before she encountered the sad — 
or sulky— enemy of civilization, of whom she 
playfully enquired — " If he would be above 
drinking a cup of tea while it was hot ?" 

" Not the least above it," replied he, in a 
tone of perfectly recovered good-humour; 
"only I had rather have it out here, if I 
could ; but I suppose it would look too misan- 
thropical not to join the ^social tea-board, 
now the urn is solemnly hissing away in the 
middle of the table. Just walk up and down 
here, with me, a moment, though," continued 
he, '' for I must spit forth a little venom first ; 
because, to speak the truth, I do feel frightfully 
misanthropical r' 

"Oh, don't begin abusing Julia!" cried 
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Diana ; " she is sorry to have annoyed you so, 
by seeming to expect you should take Willy 
out, and she will be quite glad to see you 
looking and speaking as usual again." 

"I wasn't going to abuse her," replied 
Edward, still lingering and beginning another 
turn ; "my misanthropy is a far wider-spread 
and deeper-rooted feeling than could be pro- 
duced by this evening's petty provocations ! — 

* Oh that the desert were my resting-place, 
With one sweet spirit for my minister ! 
That I might all forget the human race, 
And, hating no one, love but only her!'" 

He repeated the verses with enthusiasm, 
but in a very low tone; and Diana, who 
had before now been the confidante of two 
or three ^ never to be extinguished' loves 
of Edward Boscowen's, said, with a smile — 

*' Oh, that's it, Edward ? I'm in for a long 
and interesting story, am I not ?" 

" No, Di, — ^no ; I have no story at all to 
tell you — ^not now, at least ; but what I was 
talking of, last night, is not such mere talk as 
I believe you think it is, and I may, before 
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long, have to fight a sharp fight for carrying 
out my opinions. I wonder whether you, 
when matters come to that pass b ut 
there's no use wondering or alluding to things 
I cannot at present explain I I should like to 
know," added he, after a short pause, "whether, 
apart from love, there exists such a thing as a 
woman's friendship ! Most philosophers deny 
it." 

" Those who deny its existence, don't 
deserve to meet with it ! " exclaimed Diana ; 
"and how should they? Such cold-hearted 
beings are not apt to inspire friendship ! " 

"Well, whatever I am, I don't think I'm 

cold-hearted," said Edward. 

"I never thought you so hefore^'^ replied 
she. 

" That comes of my speculating aloud ; but 
you see, Di., it's very tiresome to keep all 
one's cogitations to oneself." 

" I've no doubt it is ; but whatever led you 
to speculate in such a way ? " 

" Many things," answered he, gravely. " I 
should say," he continued, after another and 
longer pause, " that you and I were as great 
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fiiends, in the exact sense of the word, as any 
people can be." 

" I have always thought so/' she rejoined ; 
" and — unless we had quarrelled outright — it 
would be strange if we were not, considering 
what companions we have been to each 
other ever since James and Julia married, 
when I was ten and you were twelve; we 
have been more together than many a brother 
and sister." 

'* The sisters I have are so much older than 
myself, and I have been so much out of their 
way," said Edward, "that I should hardly 
know what one's feeling is for a sister near 
one's own age, if it were not for you. — I 
think you'd stand by me through a scrape ! " 

" If it implied nothing disgracefiil to your- 
self, Edward, you need not doubt me," replied 
she, in considerable anxiety as to what sort of 
confession was to follow upon so singular an 
assumption. But no confession followed ; 
Edward Boscowen took her hand, rather 
solemnly, and said, with something of pride, 
that, " since that was her only salvo, he might 
depend on her. And rememember I do de- 
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pend on you— on your fiiendship— even if I 
should quarrel with all the rest of them ! " 
proceeded he, pressing her fingers tightly 
before he let them go. 

" You may, indeed^ dear Edward ; but, I 
trust there is no real fear of your quarrelling 
with those who " 

*^ Are very good friends to me, whether I 
think so or no ?" interrupted he. " Well, I 
hope there is not ; but, in any event it's plea- 
sant to feel sure there's (me won't fail me at a 
pinch. I can reckon on you I Now, let's go 
in to tea ; and," added he, in a whisper, as 
they drew nearer the house, " there's no use 
fidgetting Julia by repeating what I've just 
been saying." 

Once in the drawing-room, all went on 
smoothly; and, when James Boscowen re- 
turned from his visit to the carpenter's, he 
seemed pleased to find his brother conversing 
with his usual liveliness and good-humour, 
though he did not stay to enjoy his company 
long ; for, as soon as tea was over he retired 
to his own sitting-room, in order to get 
through a business letter; a duty which 
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obliged him to forego his accustomed evemng 
delight — ^namely, the study of the newspaper. 

He might, indeed, have safely indited 
his epistle where he was, (for any disturbance 
his ideas were likely to meet with) inasmuch 
BS the little party he left behind proved un- 
usually silent. Mrs. Boscowen took up a book 
which she declared she had not had time to 
look at for three days past, Edward esta- 
blished himself, as usual, on the sofa, without 
much regard to the feelings of it's other occu- 
pant, the Persian cat, giving himself up to his 
own reflections, (whatever they might be,) 
and Diana, even while her fingers were dili- 
gently employed with some piece of newly- 
invented fancy-work, pondered incessantly on 
him and his concerns. 

She felt towards Edward all the attachment 
which a warm-hearted woman feels for an affec- 
tionate, and, in the main, well-disposed younger 
brother. Not that Edward Boscowen was, in- 
deed, yoimger than she (he had, in fact, the 
advantage of her by two years) ; but ever since 
the commencement of their childish intimacy 
he had been used, in a certain sense, rather to 
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receive protection at her hands, than to afford 
it; which state of things was, perhaps, the 
reason why their friendship had never glowed 
into a warmer feeling. 

Whenever Edward was spared from his 
over-indulgent home in his maternal grand- 
father's house, to spend a part of his holidays 
at Waterdown, he was perpetually getting 
himself into disgrace by sins of omission and 
commission (which he hardly regarded as such), 
but which James Boscowen (strictly brought 
up himself, and, though very good-hearted, 
something of a disciplinarian) was noways in- 
clined to view as mere trifles. 

On such occasions it not unfrequently hap- 
pened that * little Di. Wynyard ' (who, on her 
mother's death, which followed shortly after 
her sister's marriage, had become an inmate of 
James Boscowen's house) was able to befriend 
him ; for she was a favourite with her brother- 
in-law, who declared her to be " a girl you 
might trust where you would, and with whom 
you would." 

^^ I am sure Edward is sorry-— means never 
to do anything of the kind again," would she 
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say, ^^ though he doesn't come and tell you so ; 
but if you would be very kind, and not look 
for thxit from him, I do think he will be the 
more likely to keep to the good resolutions he 
was making this morning." 

Her petitions for a general amnesty were 
usually successfrd, and as far as the individual 
fault in question was concerned, the plan 
answered well enough. It also answered in 
the important point of Edward Boscowen's 
continuing unestranged from his family, and 
remaining far more attached to his brother 
than he might have proved, had he been 
always made to feel the ftiU amount of indig- 
nation which his idleness, imprudence, and 
changefulness (in matters great and small) ex- 
cited in the mind ot his more energetic and 
practical elder. On the other hand it was 
true enough, as James averred, "that the 
moment he left off one piece of folly or ex- 
travagance, straightway he began upon a fresh 
one ;" and that, for as warmly grateful as he 
invariably felt and showed himself to his 
^ good fairy,' Di. Wynyard, she never had over 
him that sort of influence which could with- 
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hold him from the gratification of a ivhim. 
The generosity of his nature, however, and the 
simple straightforwardness of herSy had pre- 
served him from conceiving towards her the 
shyness that might well have arisen between 
him and one who had so often, and at so early 
an age, not only- helped, but advised him. 
Her genuine, unpretending good nature, also, 
had been too strong to allow of such a feeling ; 
for she never, as it is vulgarly called, ^ took 
upon herself,' never preached, or appeared to 
like the importance of dropping a word of 
warning; so that, as time went on, though 
her services could no longer be avaflable to 
assist Edward Boscowen out of the embarrass- 
ments which succeeded those of his school- 
days, she retained a large share of his con- 
fidence, and his aflfection for his ' good fairy ' 
remained undiminished, in spite of the thou- 
sand and one different objects which had laid 
hold on his heart or fancy during the last four 
or five years. 

She, on her side, was of too sympathizing 
a nature to refiise attention and sincere in- 
terest to his various complaints of * an unsatis- 
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factory position' — ^ an unappreciated desire of 
distinguishing himself/ &c. — even T?hen she 
believed that the evils he lamented were, in a 
great measure, of his own framing ; and she 
loved her quondam playfellow, as he loved 
her — tenderly and truly; but was too inti- 
mately acquainted with all his weaknesses, to 
have been ever under the influence of a mo- 
ment's illusion with regard to him. None 
could possess her towards a man whom she 
could not even farmj she might look up to ; 
and the circumstances of their acquaintance 
had absolutely precluded the possibility of her 
being — however briefly — deceived on that 
point. She had strong faith in the kindness 
of his heart — ^in the warmth of his attach- 
ments ; but his total want of forbearance and 
of all firmness of character, was as plain to her 
as to his brother James ; and the greater the 
afiection she felt for him, the more she dreaded 
the possibility of any event that might estrange 
him fi'om his family. Even such a possibility 
he seemed to be now contemplating; and 
(though she fully agreed with him, as to the 
uselessness of ' fidgetting Julia,' by mention of 
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ivhat might; in spite of the earnestness of his 
manner, be a mere pouring forth of a momen- 
tary feelmg,) it remained a question in her 
mind whether she should herself urge him to 
greater openness, or leave him to unfold his 
secret — ^if secret he had — when he thought 
fit. He had such a habit of dilating on his 
own thoughts and feelings — ^in Julia's phrase, 
^ he made so much of them ' — that, to those 
who were used to him, his expressions did not 
carry the fuU weight which their strength, as 
words, claimed; and she had so often heard him 
talk as if he intended to quarrel outright with 
his brother and sister-in-law, that his speeches 
in the garden by no means alarmed her in 
the degree one might suppose. StUl, there 
had been something unusuaUy serious in his 

termined in his look, while alluding to the 
chances in case of which he should have to 
call on her sisterly truth and constancy. 
Could he have joined some dangerous political 
society? Had he by renewed extravagance 
plunged himself into greater diflBiculties, than 
those fi*om which he had been before extri- 
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cated by his grandfather's liberality ? Or had 
he simply— without the power of offering what 
might win the consent of even moderately- 
prudent parents and guardians — engaged him- 
self to some well-bom and ill-endowed damsel, 
as used as he was himself to all the habitual 
luxuries enjoyed by members of wealthy fami- 
lies, and as unfit as he to render 'love in a 
cottage' permanent or happy? There was 
nothing impossible in any of these supposi- 
tions ; and the idea that either of them might 
be correct perturbed her exceedingly. 

She had already observed that the subject 
of her cogitations had been lying wonderfully 
still for the last ten minutes, and began to 
suspect that he had followed the example 
of the Persian cat, ^nd had found peace for 
his troubled spirit in happy slumbers. But, 
however, that might have been, he was no 
longer asleep, for he presently rose from his 
well-cushioned couch, and again sauntered 
through the open window into the garden, 
observing, as he went — ** That he must go 
out to enjoy that beautiful effect of moonlight 
on the clump of trees opposite." 
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"There is something very winning — ^very 
loveable, about Edward," said Mrs. Boscowen, 
looking up from her book. " Yet I often 
think it makes it all the more provoking to 
have dealings with him ; if he were downright 
disagreeable, one wouldn't care so much! — 
But what was that you were going to tell me 
this afternoon about his not choosing to go 
to the Montagues ?" 

" Oh ! only that I had almost persuaded 
hiTn to go in spite of his new principles, when 
it unluckily turned out that he had an engage- 
ment ; ^ an engagement nothing could induce 
him to give up,' for that very afternoon. So he 
has asked Mr. Aylmer to come here on the 
Tuesday instead of the Thursday, and take his 
place at the archery fSte; but, I suppose, 
James must have told you about that." 

" James never told me one word about his 
coming at all, on Tuesday or Thursday either !" 
exclaimed Mrs. Boscowen, with a look of as- 
tonishment. "Did you know, Diana, that 
Mr. Aylmer intended to pay us a visit ?" 

"No, indeed," repUed she, colouring she 
did not precisely know why, as her sister fixed 
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her eyes upon her — " you know Mr. Aylmer 
could not have intended it himself, till Edward 
invited him." 

" No, no — certainly not ; but, I do 
think '' 

" What is it you think, Julia ?" enquired 
Miss Wynyard, surprised at the excessive 
annoyance painted in her sister's face. 

"I only think it very strange that Mr. 
Aylmer should choose to accept Edward's 
invitation, when he refused mine." 

"I hope," said Miss Wynyard, colouring 
more and more deeply — " I hope Edward has 
not been pressing and teazing him to do any- 
thing he doesn't like ! — and I wish I had not 
said so much this morning about wanting to 
take some one to the Montagues ! If I had 
only known you had asked him, I could have 
stopped the letter that went to-day, at least I" 

" Well," said Mrs. Boscowen, who had, by 
this time, partially recovered her equanimity, 
" I believe I went a little beyond the mark, 
when I said he had refused my invitation ; it 
was not quite that, for I had not absolutely 
brought out the words; he saw what was 
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comings and avoided the precise awkwardness 
of a refusal by telling me) as I thought rather 
pointedly) how completely his time was appro- 
priated between then and the 12th of August. 
That was the last time we saw him — no, not 
the last ; it was at the Torrens's, and we met 
him again unexpectedly at the Nortons'. That 
is exactly what passed, neither more nor less ; 
and as to Edward's letter of to-day, I don't see 
why you should distress yourself so much 
about it; he had already asked him for 
Thursday — ^you could not prevent that ; and, 
I believe it is always better to let things take 
their course. Some of Mr. Aylmer's engage- 
ments may have failed him ; and, if he is now 
well pleased to fill up the blank here, I don't 
see why we should not be glad to see him." 

** No, not if he is really and truly glad to 
come and see us." 

"Oh, if he comes at all," replied Mrs. 
Boscowen, who now seemed determined to 
view everything in its agreeable light — "if 
he comes at all, you may depend upon it it 
will be because he likes it. Mr. Aylmer is 
not the kind of man to punish himself purely 
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to gratify Edward, though they do seem to 
have grown very intimate lately ; how it has 
come about I can't conceive. I should have 
thought that no two beings could have been 
more thoroughly uncongenial." 

" Some people would say that the contrast 
accounted for the intimacy,'* observed Diana ; 
" but I suspect that the intimacy is, after all, 
more apparent than real. They have met 
very frequently ; and then Mr. Aylmer is, I 
fancy, a more patient listener than most 
people, so that Edward can run on to him 
without being either interrupted or contra- 
dicted, and I suppose that pleases him/' 

" I dare say," returned Mrs. Boscowen ; 
" and, perhaps, it is on the strength of the 
encouragement he has received— or fancies he 
has received — that he poured forth so extra- 
vagantly, last night." 

Mrs. Boscowen resumed her book, and Diana 
returned to her silent weaving of silk and 
beads, but not to the same speculations that 
had busied her mind a short time before. She 
was no longer thinking of an old friend— her 
childhood's companion— but of a new acqmint^ 
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ance^ she would have called him, if they had 
not met so frequently, and conversed with 
such freedom and intimacy that, in the space 
of a few weeks, he seemed to have fallen into 
many of the rights and privileges of friend- 
ship. 

Diana Wynyard's beauty of face and figure, 
and the attraction of her manner— which was 
as gracefril as it was fr*ank and easy — together 
with the other advantages of her position, had 
not failed to secure her a flattering reception 
in society ; and she was used to be ' a good 
deal attended to ' in general, without reckon- 
ing the more particular instances in which she 
might have found herself — or been thought to 
have found herself — an object of ^idolatry.' 
Whether it were from this habit of being 
generally * attended to,' or from the fact that 
neither Aylmer's manners, nor his style 
of conversation, bore much of the character 
conventionally supposd to imply love or a pre- 
lude to love, she had never told herself — ^nor 
had she been told by others — Hhat Mr. 
Aylmer was a great admirer of hers.' Where- 
ever she had been that season, however, tliere 
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she bad found him ; and it was plain that he 
took pleasure in her company, even as she did 
in his ; while the frankly-avowed difference of 
their tastes and views on many points, had 
only served to enliven their conversation, by 
bringing both parties into closer and speedier 
mental contact than they would ever have 
attained to, had each felt or feigned a perfect 
congeniality with the other on all subjects. 

There had been something very friendly — 
though perfectly calm — ^in his manner, when 
he once observed to her, ^ that, after his re- 
turn from Scotland, he expected to pay visits 
in the Boscowens' county, tod in the neigh- 
bouring one ; and that he should be unlucky 
indeed, if the course of his Autumn wanderings 
never brought him near his Spring friends/ 
No perceptible caprice had marked his beha- 
viour ; nor had any of those events occurred, 
which, though trifling in themselves, might 
have forced her to speculate on his motives, 
or to mvestigate her own feelings ; so that, 
when he said, as he shook hands with her the 
evening before her return to the country, 
^ that he hoped to see her and her sister again 
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before many months were over,' his mode of 
farewell appeared to express neither more nor 
less than their intimacy rendered natural. 
But if this allusion to the probability of a 
meeting in autumn had afforded her an agree- 
able prospect of a renewal of friendly inter- 
course, in some lively country house in October 
or November, neither had it so vehemently 
excited her imagination as to deprive her of 
all capacity for pleasure in the meantime. She 
was not then aware that her sister had — on a 
previous occasion — ^hazarded that approach to 
an invitation to Waterdown, which he had vir- 
tually rejected, and the discovery of this now 
cast a different colour over everything. She 
was by no means convinced herself, that the 
excuses made were prompted by any caution 
offensive to her ; but she saw how Julia un- 
derstood the declining of her civility — saw it 
all the more plainly from her having kept the 
matter so entirely to herself — till it was sur- 
prised out of her, as it were — instead of 
discussing it freely at the time; and the 
knowledge that she was thought to be avoided 
by Aylmer, the fear — groundless as she 
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hoped it was — lest he might hy possibility 
imagine she had been intended' for him, 
Med her with inexpressible vexation. 

Mrs. Boscowen, on her part, though seem- 
ingly buried in her book, was — if not more 
annoyed than her sister — a good deal more 
worried; inasmuch as she was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with herself. The unpression made 
on her by Aylmer had been most favour- 
able, till her pride had been hurt by his 
giving the go-by to the hospitaUty she was 
almost in the act of offering him ; for know- 
ing him to be what the gentleman (quoted 
by Edward) called an * eligible,' she ima- 
gined that he was, perhaps, himself so 
alive to that circumstance as to distrust the 
courtesy of any woman who had an unmarried 
sister to dispose of It may be that some 
lurking consciousness at the bottom of her 
soul, tended to sharpen the fear of being 
supposed over ready to offer her sister to one 
who contemptuously perceived her aim ; but 
be that as it might, her strong good sense 
made her well aware that nothing could be 
more imprudent than to publish her dis- 
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pleasnre on that head, either to Diana or to 
her husband, who would, as she knew be- 
forehand, have acquiesced in the propriety 
of asking Aylmer to Waterdown, but to 
whom (as things turned out) she had not 
yet judged it advisable to communicate her 
invitation, since it had proved fruitless. She 
was in a general way convinced ^ that it is best 
to let things take their course ;' notwithstand- 
ing which conviction she had now, between 
irritation and astonishment, just betrayed to 
Diana what she most wished to conceal ! Her 
feelings of offended dignity, were, upon reflec- 
tion, a good deal smoothed down; and her 
present desire was to keep on good terms with 
Aylmer, who (as she now acknowledged to 
herself) might, in spite of her previous im- 
pressions, have had real engagements, from 
which he was now set free ; so that she re- 
proached herself considerably for having 
allowed words to escape her, which might 
have the e£fect of leading Diana to show him 
something of impolitic coldness. There was 
no help for it, however ; she had already said 
what she could to lessen the effect of the 
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words she had rashly spoken; and to say 
more^ would have been to make the matter 
worse by seeming to attach importance to it. 
She sat on in silence turning oyer her leaves 
very diligently, but without bestowing much 
interest on what they contained, tUl she ob- 
served — " That it was bed-time, and that, as 
Edward was apparently still engaged in con- 
templating the moon, she should send Dickson 
to let him know the house was going to be 
shut up." 

The sisters bid each other good-night and 
retired, each to her room, where Diana, at 
least, continued to carry on the reflections 
which had occupied her mind down-stairs. 
She was vexed to be no longer able to feel 
as she had felt that morning, when, in bliss- 
ful ignorance, she had welcomed the notion of 
a visit from Ayhner, with unmixed satis- 
faction ; yet her sister's convictions could not 
sway her so entirely as to make her absolutely 
regret the chance which was to bring him 
to Waterdown. She knew he was thought 
by some to be extremely proud, and always 
on his guard (in a certain sense) ; but his 
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manner towards her^ had been one of straight- 
forward simplicity, nor could she now conceive 
him likely to adopt with so little motive a 
suspicion common enough among conceited 
men. StUl she was aware that without any of 
the exterior marks of conceit, a man may 
either cherish inordinate vanity, or, if con- 
scious of wealth, be haunted by the dread of 
being sought for mterested ends. 

" But," said she, to herself, "if he fears for 
his freedom throu&;h my arts, he is mistaken ; 
for I am neither to love with hto nor with hi, 
wide domains at Tanhurst ; so, why should / 
feel any awkwardness ?" 

A sort of mental cross-examination of her- 
self, and of the inmost thoughts of her heart, 
followed upon this confident declaration of 
indifference, which her pride urged her to 
assert and to maintain. She allowed that she 
thought Aylmer very good-looking (it was a 
self-evident fact, which she could not have 
denied even if she had hated him) ; that she 
thought him agreeable (he had always made 
himself so to her) ; but these things proved 
nothing, and, though she confessed to herself 
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that she had found Waterdown very ' flat ' on 
first arriving there, she would not admit that 
there was any cause of alarm on that ground, 
either. The change from the busy-idleness of 
London, in the height of the season, to the 
quiet, dreamy idleness of the country, was 
always a great one, and then this feeling of 
dulness had so wonderfully diminished since 
Edward had joined them three days back ! 
This was the most satisfactory argument of 
all; and, as she was persuaded at bottom, 
that the subject of all this anxious consi- 
deration was, as her sister had truly observed, 
"Not the sort of man to punish himself 
merely to please Edward," she resolved to 
disturb herself no more, and to believe, if Mr. 
Aylmer came, that it was from chance, and 
not from disdain, that he had given that 
account of himself and his engagements, 
which had so nettled Julia. 

In this frame of mind she went to sleep, 
and, in these impressions she remained till 
Aylmer's acceptance, which arrived in due 
course of post, strengthened her convictions. 
It appeared to give satisfaction, moreover, 
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to all the other inmates of Waterdown ; for 
Edward was delighted to have secured his 
' substitute,' as he called him, and his brother 
(though he knew little of the man, save on his 
wife's report) was well pleased that Edward 
should have ^ got hold of so sensible a friend ;' 
while Mrs. Boscowen seemed disposed to do all 
in her power to make her sister forget the in- 
formation she had been so iU-advised as to give 
her. Diana and Edward, meantime, walked, 
rode, and wandered in the garden as usual ; 
but no farther light did she receive fix)m her 
old play-fellow, as to the important events 
which were, or might be, impending. He did 
not, however, again shock his brother's opinions 
by any public declaration in favour of savage 
life, or against the laws of civilization ; neither 
did he hurt Mrs. Boscowen's feelings by any 
slight to the children." He took Willy a long 
ride which effaced all unpleasant recollections, 
he put up a swing for Helen, he carried the 
little ones on his shoulder in triumph through 
the garden, and was as great a favourite with 
them as ever. At such times Diax^a's im- 
pression always was, that his mysterious talk 
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to her in the garden at twilight, would prove 
to have been mere talk ; but it generally 
occurred that whenever she had flattered her^ 
3elf into the greatest security on this subject, 
he was sure to re-awaken her anxiety by some 
allusion, grave or gay, to the venture he was 
about to make, and to his reliance on her 
friendship. She often wondered whether 
Aylmer was in his confidence, and made one 
or two attempts to discover ; but she had not 
succeeded in gratifying her curiosity on that 
point, or on any other matter connected with 
Edward's private affairs, when Tuesday came, 
and the expected guest arrived. 
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CHAPTER III. 

No two men could present a greater contrast 
in manners and appearance, than did Edward 
Boscowen and his present visitor, Clement 
Aylmer. Edward Boscowen was tall, fair- 
haired, and as remarkable for the pliancy of 
form ;hown in every movement J gesture, 
as for the constantly-varying expression of his 
features ; while his apparent expectation of 
meeting with general sympathy, not only freed 
him from anything the least approaching to 
shyness, but led him habitually to talk so 
much more openly than is usual, of himself, 
his opinions, and his feelings, that he would 
have been called egotistical, had his counte • 
nance been less in his favour, and had there 
been less in his manner of a certain frank 
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heedlessness which gave him the appearance 
of being even younger than he actually was. 
His flow of words was considerable, whenever 
the subject of discussion interested him ; and 
if his mode of setting forth his opinions did 
not always convince his hearers of their sound- 
ness, it seldom failed of impressing them 
favourably as to his powers of asserting them. 
Aylmer, on the contrary, spoke as little 
in society as he could — not to incur the 
appellation of a silent man; and few were 
intimate enough with him, to have the means 
of determining whether he were — as some 
said — * absolutely without opinions of any 
kind;' or whether, as others declared, he 
cherished at bottom, ^such exceedingly stiff 
ones, as must, if published, have rendered him 
decidedly unpopular/ At all events, he was a 
good listener, in which fact — as Diana Wyn- 
yard had justly conjectured — lay his main 
attraction in Edward Boscowen's eyes; and 
this quality conduced to his being thought 
agreeable among men, in spite of his habitual 
reserve, even as the striking combination of 
manliness and symmetry in his form and fea- 
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tures led to the same result among women — 
notwithstanding that his manners towards 
them betokened more of exact politeness than 
eager desire of pleasing. 

As Boscowen was saved from the re- 
proach of being self-engrossed by the grace 
and liveliness of his manner, so his guest 
only escaped the charge of pride and un- 
communicativeness, through the dignified ex- 
terior which ennobled his demeanour, and 
the air of respectful attention — ^in look and 
voice — ^which preserved his conversation from 
being ever reputed dry and uninteresting. 
To these advantages, it must be added, that 
he was known to have inherited a large for- 
tune from his father — and was likely, before 
long, to inherit a still larger one from a dis- 
tant relative; but whether it were that he 
had noticed a too sudden increase in the 
world's welcome to him, on the last fact be- 
coming public — or simply that he was of a 
disposition to interpret events rather on an 
arithmetical than on a self-flattering principle, 
he seemed little moved by the generally favor- 
able reception he met with, though he was 
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too well bred to show visible distrust of the 
demonstrations made him. 

A sort of fluttered nervous sensation, which 
Aylmer's appearance had never before ex- 
cited in her, oppressed Diana while the 
first greetings were being exchanged; a dif- 
ference of feeling which was the natural effect 
of having been forced — however briefly — ^into 
a somewhat searching meditation upon his 
words and manner as connected with herself. 
She was partly aware that such was the case, 
and was resolving to exert all her strength to 
overcome this sense of awkward over- con- 
sciousness, when some expressions of Edward's 
— ^by awakening her curiosity and interests in 
his affairs — at once restored her to ease and 
self-possession as regarded his friend. He was 
apparently taking advantage of his brother 
and sister-in-law's attention being directed 
elsewhere, to thank Aylmer, in an under-tone, 
for coming down that day, as if he was thereby 
doing him an essential service. These thanks 
were so evidently not intended for the public 
ear, that their utterance revived the question 
in her mind — whether Edward's visitor were, 
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or were not, in his confidence ? She certainly 
fancied that she saw rather a peculiar look fixed 
on Boscowen by the other, as he courteously 
denied all claim to such acknowledgements. 

" Well," said Edward, aloud, " I hope you 
tmll find pleasure at this precious archery to- 
morrow, Aylmer; I hand him over to you, 
Di. ; you must see that he gets all the amuse- 
ment that is to be had in these parts, as I'm 
obliged to vanish from the scene." 

"Not this evening, Edward, are you?" 
returned Miss Wynyard; "we shall do our 
very best for Mr. Aylmer to-morrow ; but 
you're not running off to*day ? " 

" No, no ; what put that into your head ? — 
we're all going out for a long ride now — James 
and you, and Aylmer and your humble ser- 
vant — so, if you mean to honour us, you had 
best get ready at once." 

She did so accordindy, and the ride, the 
dinner, and the evening, passed in Uvdy, 
agreeable conversation of a general nature. 
Diana again fancied that there was something 
peculiar — something slightly scrutinizing — ^in 
the looks their guest occasionally cast, not 
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only on Edward, but on her also ; could it 
be that, being himself partially in the former's 
confidence, he was endeavouring to find out 
whether she were so likewise? Yet it was 
useless, she confessed, to try and interpret 
looks of Aylmer's, in the explaining of which 
imagination must always have to do more than 
its usual work, seeing that his countenance did 
not habitually betray the varying turns of the 
mind within, but so constantly retained its 
aspect of calm reflection, that the resting of 
his eyes on any object for a moment more than 
was caUed for, afforded about the only token 
he ever gave of being interested or attracted 
by what was before him. 

Next day, he and Edward went out im- 
mediately after breakfast, with intent to pass 
the hours in fishing, till such time as the 
latter was to proceed to keep his appoint- 
ment at Thomborough; and Diana saw no- 
thing of either till — early in the afternoon, as 
she was coming down firom her room, dressed 
for the archery party — she, to her great sur- 
prise, heard Edward Boscowen's voice, calling 
to her from the hall to find two perfect carna- 
tions for him and Aylmer. 
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" For youy Edward ! " she cried, still more 
astonished at seeing that he had changed his 
dress since the morning; ^'why, I thought 
you were off to Thomborough by this time 1 
Are you actually coming with us after all ? " 

^' I thought he would hardly keep his 
resolution/' observed Aylmer, with an almost 
imperceptible tone of sarcasm. 

"Not that I should ever be surprised at 
Edward's changing his mind twice over and 
back again in one morning/' said Miss W3m- 
yard, smiling, as she selected from a freshly- 
Med flower-glass the two handsomest car* 
nations it contained. " Only," continued she, 
while presenting one to each of the gentlemen, 
" I did not imagine it had been in his power 
to do so on this occasion; I fancied Mr. 
Somebody or other was now expecting him at 
Thomborough." 

" ^ Somebody or other,' as you are pleased 
to express yourself, Di., can't pass through 
Thomborough at all to-day," said Edward, 
looking down at the carnation which he was 
settling and re-settling in his button-hole; 
" and I've had the luck to learn that just in 
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time; good luck's better than good manage- 
ment now and then, isn't it, Aylmer ?" 

"It stands some people wonderfully in 
stead,'' answered his friend, with a slight smile, 
while he absently twitched the flower that had 
fallen to his share till it escaped from his 
fingers, and lay on the floor at his feet. 

" I am afraid," said Diana, as he stooped to 
pick it up, " that you don't like the carnation 
I chose you, Mr. Aylmer." 

But before he could answer, Edward Bos- 
cowen exclaimed, " No, how should he ? Ot 
course he does not want to have one exactly 
like mine I How stupid of you, Di., to give 
us two rose colours I Give him a white or a 
blood-red one, do !" 

"He shall choose himself," said Diana, 
blushing, as she offered him the glass out of 
which she had taken the apparently despised 
carnation. " Will you have a flesh-coloured 
or a variegated one ?" 

" Not a variegated one — ^no, I never liked 
them ; the white is very beautiful, — ^but since 
I'm to be rewarded instead of punished for my 
awkwardness, I shall take this deep crimson, 
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and wear it with the rose colour, which I am 
not going to give up" added he, disengaging 
it from her hand as she was replacing it in the 
vase. 

" Oh ! you are most welcome," cried she, 
" only I fancied you disliked it." 

"No, I do not," he said gravely, while 
carefiilly arranging it in his coat with the 
other, to the great scandal of Edward, who 
declared that he had never seen such a thing 
in his life as two carnations in one button- 
hole, and earnestly appealed to his sister-in- 
law (now entering the room) for confirmation 
of his opinion on the incorrectness of the pro- 
ceeding. Mrs. Boscowen was first too much 
surprised at finding she was to have Edward's 
company, and then in too great a hurry for 
them to be aU seated in the barouche, to listen 
much to the merits of the case ; but when it 
had been detailed to her in the carriage, she 
only said, " that Mr. Aylmer's wearing the two 
carnations was such a compliment to her 
flower-garden, that she had no power to criti- 
cise it as matter of costume ;" and he himself 
coolly added, looking at Edward, " that he 
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meant to wear them." The conversation now 
turned to other subjects, and Diana was so 
struck by Edward's high spirits and talkative- 
ness on the way, that the fear of awakening 
his perverseness alone restrained her from 
asking him what had re-oonverted him to the 
civilized frivolity of parties and social meetings ? 

But as they approached the Montagues' 
abode, he grew silent, and something perturbed 
and anxious showed itself in his countenance. 

" I wonder," thought Diana, " what there 
is the matter with him ! He has become so 
grave all of a sudden ; and yet I don't know 
that I should have remarked his liveliness 
before, were it not for its contrast with Mr. 
Aylmer's grave, set ways. He^ certainly, is 
behaving just now more according to what I 
have sometimes heard of him, than to what I 
have ever seen him myself." 

Her reflections were cut short by the stop- 
ping, of the carriage, and the first few minutes 
after their arrival were taken up by greet- 
ings exchanged between Mr., Mrs., and the 
Misses Montague with the Boscowen party — 
the introduction of Aylmer to the host and 
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hostess — and the making, on both sides, of all 
the civil speeches usual on such occasions. 
This first business being done, and firesh 
guests claiming the attention of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the house, the party with whom 
we are concerned was fi-ee to turn in whatever 
direction promised most enjoyment — either of 
a beautifiil garden on a fine summer's day, or 
of social intercourse with the groups which 
already studded it. These groups were com- 
posed of persons mostly known to Edward 
Boscowen, his sister-in-law, and Diana; and 
the two ladies were presently engaged in those 
snatches of conversation which succeed each 
other at every step you take, as you ' coast ' 
a crowd of acquaintances. But, before this 
had gone on very long, Edward, who had Miss 
Wynyard on his arm, turned hastily round to 
Aylmer, who was in attendance on her sister^ 
saying — 

'^ You know none of these people, and you 
want to see the view over Spilhurst we were 
talking of; but Julia will never stir fi*om here, 
now she's got among all her own set, so Di. 
had better show you the way through the 
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wood to where that opening is. You'd rather 
stay in this central position, would you not, 
Julia ?" asked he of Mrs. Boscowen, who was 
in the act of seating herself on the vacant 
comer of a bench occupied by a fair archeress 
and her mamma. 

Mrs. Boscowen confessed that her taste was 
rather for news than for sylvan beauty ; and 
her brother-in-law thereupon handed Diana 
unceremoniously over to his friend, assuring 
him that — " she was not an archeress, so that 
he need not scruple exploring the park as long 
as he liked, for.it took a great deal to tire her." 

So saying he walked away in another direc- 
tion, leaving Miss Wynyard not a little embar- 
rassed at finding herself in a manner forced 
upon Aylmer for a longish walk, which, 
though not likely to be actually a solitary one, 
would probably, as regarded him and herself, 
be an uninterrupted tSte-h-tite. 

"Will it really interest you to see that 
view, as much as Edward fancies ?" asked she, 
" or would you perhaps like better to stay and 
watch the parties as they come in and move 
off towards the archery ground ?" 
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" Whichever you prefer," he replied ; " but 
if you really mean me to choose," added he, 
after a moment's pause, '' take me at once to 
the * forest brown ' yonder ; it will at least be 
cooler than in this sunshine ; besides," he con- 
tinned, as they had already taken a step or 
two towards the beech-wood in question, " I 
believe we are meant to go this way ; Bos- 
cowen decidedly sent us ; so I suppose it is 
the right as well as the pleasant thing." 

" But if he did send us," said Diana, " it 
does not follow that we must go, unless we 
like it ourselves.'' 

" Does it not ?" asked Aylmer, with a look 
and tone which seemed to his companion 
strangely grave for what must have been 
intended as a joke. "You know best of 
course," proceeded he, "but I do like to 
fulfil his bidding just now ; so, if you have 
no objection we'll go on," — and they pre- 
sently found themselves in the 'arched walks' 
of a ' twilight grove,' under trees whose mag- 
nificent height and foliage might well draw 
from one who walked beneath them the ex- 
pressions of admiration and delight, into 
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which Aylmer launched on being ^'so sud- 
denly transported'' (as he said), "from a 
well-kept lawn with well-dressed people 
on it^ into what might be thought the most 
secluded depth of such forest scenery as was 
rarely met with in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of ' trim gardens and civilized 
dwellings/ 

At the word, * civilized,' Diana smiled 
involuntarily; and, on being asked what 
afforded her such amusement, she explained 
that it was only owing to an association of 
ideas, and to there having been lately several 
arguments, in her presence, for and against 
' civilized life.' 

" Oh, I understand," said Aylmer ; " Bos- 
cowen — Edward — ^is every now and then very 
full of the delights and excellencies of savage 
existence ; and, I suppose, his brother is not 
impressible on that point ? I can fancy dis* 
cussions between them which might be enter- 
taining; — ^but what side do you take in the 
question?" 

"None at all," answered Diana; "for I 
have known Edward take up and lay down so 
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many fantastic views, that I never think of 
seriously combating this one any more than 
his old ones; and I am rather annoyed at 
James' and JuUa's taking so much notice of it, 
for fear of his being led to keep up his 
opinions through defending them, as people 
often do. / never argue with him." 

" Tou are perfectly right— right and wise," 
observed Aylmer, in a musing tone. *^ So 
kindly, so judiciously treated, he cannot fail 
of soon perceiving the exaggerated tone of 
some of the notions he has adopted— in sheer 
overstrained benevolence and love of justice, I 
fully believe. He is most happy to be so 
situated, for his disposition, honourable and 
warm as it is, might, under less favourable 
circumstances, conduct him imperceptibly — 
but I beg your pardon I — while I was ^ dila- 
ting on character,' I never noticed that you 
were leading the way, I suppose, towards the 
very opening in the thicket which Boscowen 
wants me to admire ; and I do admire it as 
heartily as he can wish. What splendid woods 
on the one side ! What free and open down- 
land on the other ! He has good taste in 
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landscapes as well as other things— -there is no 
denying that, at least. Snch good taste," he 
continued, while his eyes still contemplated 
the prospect before him, " as must — ^with the 
good feeling he possesses, and favoured by &te 
as he is — ensure his ultimately acquiring the 
judgment, the steadiness, the want of which 
may — ^I can understand — ^be an occasional sub- 
ject of anxiety to those interested in him." 

This constant dwelling upon Edward Bos- 
cowen and his character confirmed Diana in 
her impression that Aylmer was probably in 
his confidence ; and carried away by the im- 
pulse of the moment, she exclaimed hastily — 

'^ I can't be mistaken in supposing you 
know what is occupying Edward's mind just 
now ? If you are not bound by a promise, do 
tell me what it is I" 

To the first half of her address her com- 
' panion listened with a constrained smile ; but 
on hearing the eager appeal which followed, 
his countenance was moved fi*om its usual 
grave calmness to express a degree of astonish- 
ment which appeared to deprive him momenta- 
rily of the power of speech. , When at length 
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he replied, however, it was by saying, " that he 
was not in Boscowen's confidence, and knew 
only that much of his affairs which he could 
not help guessing from what passed before his 
eyes." 

" But what do you guess?" urged she. " I 
hope you have not reason to think he is in 
any great difficulties of any kind?" 

" It certainly never occurred to me that he 
had difficulties to contend with — ^I should 
rather have thought," muttered Aylmer, as he 
looked down with a sarcastic curl of his lip, 
** that his was Vembarras des richesses.'^ 

This sounded somewhat obscure in Diana's 
ears, but she was shy of cross-questioning her 
companion, and only said — 

" I am exceedingly relieved to hear that 
this is your opinion. The fact is, Edward has 
been — ^has seemed, at least — so odd and ab- 
stracted of late, that taking the mood he has 
been in, in conjunction with the more than 
usually wild opinions he has given utterance 
to, I have felt a vague fear of something being 
wrong, though I could form no precise suppo- 
sition as to what it might be; and I now 
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trust it was altogether a groundless imagina- 
tion of mine." 

" I trust so, too," echoed Aylmer, as they 
mechanically turned away from the * beautiful 
opening over Spilhurst/ and slowly followed 
the track of other pairs and parties who had 
also found out that * forest scenery ' was more 
interesting than a lawn with targets and a 
crowd. 

" Have you any idea," resumed Diana, 
" who the friend was that Edward was to 
have met at Thomborough to-day ? He said 
it was some one he had become acquainted 
with lately, but did not name him ; and^ as 
he has sometimes a fidgetty dislike to being 
asked questions, I did not enquire. I suppose 
there came a letter by the second post ?" 

" I think not," said Aylmer, dryly ; " a 
little boy brought Boscowen a note as we 
were returning from the fish-ponds; but I 
can give you no information as to the writer 
of it." 

^^I am glad he has come here, at all 
events," continued she ; " for his taking part 
willingly — as is the case to-day — ^in a party 
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like this, and enjoying it, is a far better 
remedy for his anti- social and anti- civilized 
notions than any refutation of his views, which 
the cleverest person in the world could bring 
forward." 

"I completely agree with you," saidAylmer; 
" and now that we are coming within sound of 
the * busy hum of men,' as you have so per- 
fectly done your duty by me and the best view 
in your county, we had better, had we not, 
seek for Boscowen among the lookers-on upon 
the games ?" 

" Oh, no !" exclaimed Diatia ; ^* it is so 
much more to be wished that he should make 
himself agreeable — when he will — ^to friends 
and neighbours, than keep sticking to his own 
party all the time. But," — added she, recol- 
lecting that her companion was perhaps unwill- 
ing to be seen too long in exclusive attendance 
on her — " if we can find Julia, I shall be able 
to see all I wish to see of the archery fi'om 
wherever she is, and you can stay with us, or 
wander about as you like." 

No very long time elapsed before they per- 
ceived Mrs. Boscowen sitting under a tent, 
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whence a good view of the shooting was to be 
had, though she was chiefly employed in inces- 
sant talk with the ladies sitting near her, and 
with the men who flitted in and out of the 
marquee. 

On seeing her sister and Aylmer draw near, 
she asked " what they had done with Edward ?'' 

" The very thing," said Aylmer, " that I 
was going to have asked you ! Have you seen 
nothing of him since we went to look at his 
prospect ?" 

" I ! — no !" answered Mrs. Boscowen, care- 
lessly ; "I thought he had been with you, 
but I suppose he must have gone off in the 
direction of the lake. Have you seen Edward 
anywhere?" enquired she, of a gentleman who 
was standing near. 

" Not since I shook hands with him here an 
hour ago," was the reply. 

" Every one will turn up when we sit down 
to refresh ourselves presently — and so will he, 
I doubt not," observed the lady — and she pro- 
ceeded to direct Aylmer's attention to a won- 
derfully good or bad shot, which had just been 
sent from the bow of one of the belles of the 
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neighbourhood ; while a young man, who was 
lounging in the entrance of the tent, began 
wondering to Miss Wynyard that she was not 
an archeress — and adducing all his reasons for 
being persuaded that, if she did but cultivate 
the art, she would be sure to carry away every 
prize she contended for. 

The exhibition going on before them was 
one of average skill ; and as much might be 
said of the observations and criticisms it called 
forth in the lookers-on during the half-hour 
that ensued — ^which was, to Diana, a weary 
one enough. She had been struck by a cer- 
tain singularity in Aylmer's conversation, and 
would have been glad if it had been pro- 
longed — ^if only to satisfy herself whether it 
were indeed the case, or whether it were only 
her fancy which led her to believe that he 
knew something with regard to Edward, which 
he did not choose to communicate to her. She 
would have been glad even to have had leisure 
for an analysis of what he had said and not 
said; but she was only just able to think 
enough of the dialogue she had been engaged 
in, to find great difficulty in giving polite 
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attention to the remarks now passing around 
her, whether addressed to herself or her 
sister. 

Aylmer stood among the group, but he 
spoke very little (as was his habit when in a 
crowd) and it seemed to her that he every 
now and then turned his head as if on the look 
out for some one else, perhaps for Edward, 
whose long disappearance was now beginning 
to astonish her a little. 

At last however, just before the general 
move towards the dining-room and the refresh- 
ment tents took place, the two Boscowen bro- 
thers were seen approaching, exactly at the 
crisis at which Julia had predicted the ^ turning 
up ' of all concerned. James Boscowen had 
been prevented by some indispensable business- 
interview at home from accompanying the 
ladies of his party earlier, but had now fol- 
lowed them ^' time enough for any reasonable 
purpose," as he said ; while Edward, whom he 
had met just before reaching the lawn, " had 
been employed," he now told Diana, "in wander- 
ing about the contrary extremity of the grounds 
to that whither he had bid her take Aylmer." 
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" That is not the way you ought to have been 
employed here/' said Miss Wynynard, playfuUy. 

" Yes, it is, Di. ! — 1 shall have lots of duty 
of a different kind to do after dinner ; but I 
have been employed very much as I ought, I 
assure you. I hope Aylmer admired my view 
though, as much as he ought, if he has a half- 
penny-worth of taste in him?" added he, 
looking towards his friend. 

" I always admire what you do, Boscowen,'' 
was his answer. 

"Do you?" exclaimed Edward, "of course 
you can't do better ; but I had no notion we 
were so sympathetic, had you, Di. ? " 

" I should not have guessed it," replied she, 
smiling — "but I must bear witness to Mr. 
Aylmer's due appreciation of the wood and the 
view there." 

« And you see," said Aylmer, touching his 
rose-coloured carnation, "that I wear the 
same colours as you." 

" That reminds me," cried Edward, " you 
really must not sit down with that ' bough-pot ' 
in your button-hole ; I shall throw one of them 
away for you ; which shall it be ? " 
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But as his fiiend drew back, covering them 
with his hand, and repeating his former words 
— " I intend to wear them/' with a gravity 
which seemed ahnost severe for the occasion, 
Edward desisted from his attempt, saying 
with a langh — 

'^ That he had forgotten what an obstinate 
fellow he had to deal with, and that there was 
no time now to convince him amicably of what 
the eternal fitness of things required from a 
gentleman at an archery-meeting; for," con- 
tinued he, " there is James leading the way 
with Mrs. Slingsby, and you and I, Aylmer, 
must get Julia and Di. how we can into the 
dining-room, or dining-tent ; which, I suspect, 
is the nearer thing." 

Into the dining-tent they * somehow ' got ; 
and after a certain amount of settling and un- 
settling of seats, Diana found herself between 
Aylmer (who had her sister on the other 
side) and the young man who had been recom- 
mending her the study of archery. To this 
youth's conversation she had chiefly to lend 
her ear ; for her other neighbour directed his 
principally to Mrs. Boscowen, and her main 
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amusement daring the collation, was watching 
Edward doing duty opposite with Miss Mon- 
tague, while he every now and then cast a 
glance over to her, by which she understood 
that he was calling her attention to the exem- 
plary manner in which he devoted himself at 
the shrine of * social civilization.' 

It so happened, that about the only time 
during the collation, when Aylmer was 
addressing to her a remark of any length, one 
of these glances reached her ; but, as she 
began to volunteer her playful explanation of 
what she took its meaning to be, she was cut 
short by his saying, almost sharply — 

" I perfectly understand — it is quite unne- 
cessary to explain." 

She turned away in some surprise, and 
began wishing that every one had done eat- 
ing, in order that she might be rid of the silly 
companion on her left hand, and of the appa- 
rently sulky one on her right. Luckily for 
her, some of the other young ladies present 
had become equally tired of their position, 
and one of the Miss Montagues said to her, 
across three or four people — 
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'^ Diana, an archery luncheon is not a din** 
ner party! I see you'll be glad to move; 
and, if the Wilmots and Emily will come too, 
let us be off into the house. I want the danc- 
ing to begin as soon as possible, and we shan't 
have over much time to get ready." 

On this invitation, she rose, as did four or 
five other young ladies, who, hastening from 
the tent to the house, made theh* way in a body 
to the Misses Montague's bed-room — where, 
besides a plentiful assortment of hair-pins, rib- 
bo»., fe., ™ found . large .apply of the 
most beautiful natural flowers for wreaths or 
bouquets — while two or three lady's maids 
hovered about in readiness to offer their at- 
tendance and assistance. 

Among these last, but distinguished from 
them by her singular beauty, and by an air 
of refinement as remarkable as her loveliness, 
was a young girl whom Diana, well acquainted 
with the appearance of all the waiting damsels of 
the house, was sure she had never seen before. 

"Have the Wilmots brought her? Can 
she be a maid of theirs?'' asked she of her 
young hostesses. 
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" They have brought her," was the whis- 
pered reply ; " but she is not their maid, nor 
any one else's ; she is staying with them." 

" Staying with them ! Then why was she 
not with their party in the garden, and in the 
tent r 

" Why I believe she was in the grounds 
somewhere, while the archery went on ;^ but 
she chose to have her tea up here while we 
were dining ; for the fact is, she is in a sort of 
half-and-half poshimj, though she has the man- 
ners and appearance of a lady. She makes 
wax flowers in wonderful perfection, and teaches 
the art, too, which is the reason why the Wil- 
mots — who have been bitten with a rage for 
the sort of thing — ^have had her to stay a few 
days with them ; and it was from her they got 
that pattern group they gave my sister Caro- 
line, which she, I think, lent you last week." 

"Yes, I remember! how I should like to 
have a lesson or two from her 1 Do you think 
she could come to us when she leaves the 
Wibnots?" 

"I daresay; ITl introduce her to you 
directly, and you can ask." 
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"Stay," cried Diana; "I must speak to 
Julia before I say anything about that to her. 
But is not that rather odd of the Wilmots, as 
they think her enough of a lady to have to 
their house, to bring her here in this sort of 
way, without her sharing in the amusements 
going on ? " 

" That is not their fault ; nor, as you may 
believe, ours. But they wanted excessively 
to show her the flowers in the conservatory 
here, and could not bring her on any other 
day included in her visit, so that — ^knowing 
we should be happy to see h^ — ^they made a 
point of her accompanying them on this 
occasion, to which, it seems, she agreed very 
unwillingly, and only on condition that she 
was not to appear among the company, but to 
sit quietly in our boudoir, and visit the 
gardens and green-houses during the collation, 
which I conclude she has done." 

Miss Montague, with Diana on her arm, 
now drew near the young woman in question, 
and inquired politely, "if she had been shown 
everything which it could interest her to see 
in the grounds and conservatories ?" 
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Having been answered in the affirmative, 
she then proceeded to say that her friend, 
Miss Wynyard, joined in regretting that she 
had declined taking any other part in the 
day's entertainment than that of helping to 
deck out others, "as," continued she, " I see 
you are doing, in weaving that beautiful wreath 
for Emily/' 

"Will you not change your mind yet?" 
urged Diana, courteously. " We cannot bear 
to leave you up here alone." 

" You are very kind," replied she, blushing 
deeply as she looked at Diana, " but 1 came 
here as you see" (touching her plain lustre 
gown) " prepared for nothing, but to give my 
assistance, if it could be of any service, to those 
who may not be as much used as I am to 
twisting flowers and leaves into becoming 
shapes." 

" If you would but put one sprig of heath 
in your hair," cried Diana, " you would seem 
more dressed than any of us ! Do come ! " 

"Thank you — you are most kind," said 
Miss Wood, blushing anew, and evidently 
much confused, "but it is more suitable," she 
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added, addressing herself in a low voice to 
Diana alone, — "that I should stay where I 
am ; in fact it would have been more consis- 
tent to have declined Mrs. Wilmot's offer to 
bring me here at all. But it was difficult to 
refuse what was so much pressed on me." 

"Do you then think it wrong," asked 
Diana, " to join in assemblies of this kind ?" 

" Not for those in your position ; but, it is 
better always — ^far better, to keep within one's 
own sphere." 

Diana was as much charmed by the dignity 
of feeling which these words betokened, as by 
the matchless beauty and sweet voice of her 
who uttered them, and said something expres- 
sive of her hope "to see more of Miss Wood," 
who, in return, begged to be allowed *the 
honour ' (as she called it) of twining round 
her head a wreath, formed only of dark green 
leaves, but so tastefully disposed as to cause 
a general exclamation from all the girls pre- 
sent, that — "Di. Wynyard's hair, and Di. Wyn- 
yard's self, had never looked so well before." 

" You'll be the prettiest girl in the room !" 
cried the youngest Montague. . 
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^^ Well; if I am thought so/' replied she/ as 
she looked with a smile first at the reflection 
of herself in the glass, and then at Miss Wood, 
— << if I am thought so, it will be because the 
prettiest of all sits in her bower ^ all lonely !' '' 

" I am quite happy in my lonely bower,'^ 
said the beauty, with a look of angelic serenity 
which confirmed her words, and inclined Diana 
to kneel down and worship her. ^'I only 
hope your wreath will be as much appreciated 
down-stairs as up here,'' added she, to Miss 
Wynyard, who was now unwillingly obliged to 
bid her fiurewell, and to accompany the Wil- 
mots and Montagues towards the dancing- 
room. 

" You seem quite taken with Clara Wood !" 
observed Miss Wilmot to Diana, as they went, 
<^ and she ii$ a very nice lady-like gu*l ; though 
how she came to be so I can^t imagine !" 

By this time they were entering the large 
library, which had been cleared of half its 
furniture to afford space for the winding-up of 
the day's pleasure with waltzes, galopes, &c., 
and Edward Boscowen, who stood in the door- 
way in the company of some other men^ said 
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with a familiar nod to Diana as she passed — 
" Very successful wreath^ Di. !" 

Everything seemed now about to begin^ 
and before they had reached the other end of 
the room, the Misses Montague were addressed 
by the partners to whom they were already 
engaged; and one or two of their companions 
were being claimed for the first dance. 

" Di./' said Edward Boscowen, hurrying up 
to her; as she was on the point of accepting 
an invitation, "you're engaged! — ^I told 
Aylmer you'd dance with him, and you 
mustn't make me break my word." 

" Oh ! very well," answered she — " our 
dance must be the next then, Mr. Fleetwood, 
if you are disengaged," continued she, turn- 
ing to the young man who had just asked 
her, and was standing by with rather a disap- 
pointed look, but now retired pretty well 
pleased with the compromise. 

The moment after, however, she regretted 
having allowed herself to be disposed of by 
Edward in this manner, for she saw her des- 
tined partner conversing so quietly with James 
BoscQwen at the other end of the room, that 
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she felt by no means certain of his wish to 
enjoy her company for the next half hour. 

" I don't think Mr. Aylmer himself expects 
to dance with me/' said she to Edward^ ^' and 
it's a pity you hindered my accepting Mr. 
Fleetwood." 

" Oh, yes, he does expect it, though ; I 
saw him looking very blue five minutes back 
at the notion of being given a partner of the 
Montagues' choosing {theyj of course, are en- 
gaged a score deep), so I told him if he liked 
to say he was engaged, I'd let him have the 
waltz I should naturally have with you ; and 
he brightened up, sa3ring it was too good an 
offer to refuse. See, he has got away from 
James and the crops, and he's coming as fast 
as he can, so be a good girl, Di." 

Edward shot off, vanishing in the crowd, 
and Aylmer did come near; but his look was. 
so grave as to be almost solemn, and his man- 
ner of inviting her was formal even to stiffness. 

^^ I am afraid," said she, as they stood still 
after a turn or two, " that all my friends here 
have been engaged long ago for the first three 
or four dances ; if Edward had not made such 
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a point of our going off into the wood, I could 
have introduced you before the archery be-* 
gan, to the Wihnots and Stewarts, and there 
would have been a chance of the evening 
being pleasanter for you." 

^^ I am afraid I must be looking as if I 
found it very unpleasant/' answered he; ''but 
the truth is, one sometimes performs the part 
of ' knight of the rueful countenance/ without 
rhyme or reason ; and I, at all events, do not 
regret any loss I may have had through quit- 
ting the beaten track, for a while, this after- 
noon. A mere pasidng acquaintance is such a 
provoking thing ! If you are not particularly 
enchanted with it yourself, you have all the 
trouble of endeavouring to make yourself 
agreeable — in as far as that's possible — 
for nothing ; while, if you are pleased, it's ten 
to one it's not mutual — and, then, time is 
worse than wasted." 

'^ At that rate, you come, in practice,'' said 
Diana, '' to the point Edward has reached in 
theory; for, if you think every one that 
pleases you is necessarily to dislike you, of 
course, you must find ' civilized society ' very 
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unpleasant. Only, I don't look upon either 
of you as much in earnest." 

** Don't you ?" said he. ^* I dare say you 
are right with regard to Boscowen ; and, as 
to myself, you will tell me I have no business 
to lay my vexations at the door of ^ civilized 
society/ seeing that I knew exactly what part 

I should have to play when " he stopped 

short, as if he had felt himself on the point 
of saying something better left unsaid; and 
then continued, with embairassed rapidity of 
speech — ^^ But, for all that, I could make out 
a very fair grievance against civUization, if I 
chose. I knew beforehand, that you and your 
sister would, over kindly, think yourselves to 
blame for my stupid, absent look among 
strangers; and yet, according to the rules 
of society and civilization, I could not say 
to Mrs, Boscowen and you — * Don't take me 
with you ; you'll find me live lumber.' And, 
now I have transgressed those same rules so 
frightfully, I don't know where to look ! Can 
you forgive me ?" 

There was something so gravely comical, as 
well as so incomprehensible in the mixture of 
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Aylmer's discontent with the rules of society, 
which forbade his speaking out an uncourteous 
truth, and his extreme conlusion^ at having 
heen guilty of still greater rudeness in giving 
utterance to this discontent, that Diana could 
not restrain a smile; but that smile was so 
bright, that its radiance charmed away the 
cloud from her partner's countenance for a 
moment, though it returned darker than ever 
when she began — 

" You know I am not used to much observ- 
ance of those or any rules, in the people I see 
most of" 

"Very true,'' said Aylmer; ''but you might 
only exact the more strict obedience to them 
from all, save the favoured exception — the 
' chartered libertine.' " 

" Oh, if you think," interrupted she, gaily, 
" that I like Edward's being so cool and ill- 
mannered as he often is, you are greatly mis- 
taken ! I don't lecture him now, because it 
is no use. To please nWy he would have to 
be very diflferent !" 

Aylmer looked at her again, with the same 
astonished gaze he had fixed on her once be- 
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fore that day, when she besought him to " tell 
her what was occupying Edward's mind." 

" You seem very much amazed," cried she, 
** at a very simple thing ! " 

^^ There are some simple things that are 
past finding out, as King Solomon has noticed 
before now." 

" But what is there to find out ? " asked she, 
with a half-amused, half-puzzled look, which 
her partner returned with a fixed glance she 
involuntarily sought to escape fi'om. 

"Had we not better take another turn?'' 
said she, by way of putting an end to such an 
incomprehensible, and — she knew not why- 
embarrassing dialogue ; and Aylmer complied 
mft her proposair without saying a word. 
When they next paused, she looked round the 
room, to see with whom Edward might be 
dancing, and, not perceiving him anywhere, 
she asked Aylmer if he knew where he 
was ? 

" Not I ! " replied he, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. "I really can't, at once, watch 
the two most unaccountable individuals I bver 
had the honour ^but," he interrupted, him- 
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self, " yonder comes the object of your ca- 
riosity, from the refreshment-room." 

** All alone, too," cried she ; ^' why he has 
not been dancing !" 

" No,'' said Aylmer, quietly ; " he certainly 
has not. Had you laid express commands on 
him to pass his time in that employment ?^' 

'^ How can you talk nonsense so gravely ?" 
she exclaimed ; ^* but you know what I mean, 
for he ought to be showing decent civility to 
some of our neighbours, instead of idling and 
eating ices in there." 

"I quite agree with you," said Aylmer, 
who had now resumed his usual mamier ; ^^ it 
is very wrong of him to think of anything but 
social duty in an assembly like this ; and, now 
the music of our dance is over, you have the 
opportunity of reproving him for taking his 
pleasure in his own way. Boscowen,"* cried 
he, leading Diana on as if to restore her to his 
protection, ^^ you stand accused of idling and 
ice-eating." 

^^One accusation disproves the other," re- 
plied he ; ^^ I have not been idle, for I have 
been busy consuming ices — ^and a very innocent 
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occupation, too ! I wish no one here may be 
worse employed." 

" Amen to that," said Aylmer ; " and here 
I resign to you *' 

" Oh, don't resign me to him," interrupted 
Diana; "I ^m engaged to Mr. Fleetwood; 
you remember, Edward?" 

"To be sure. She's not engaged to me, 
Aylmer," said Boscowen. " There's Fleetwood 
come for you, Di." 

" Yes ; and do dance with some one your- 
self, Edward!" rejoined she, as she went off 
with Mr. Fleetwood; Aylmer saying, as she 
did so— 

" I never saw so zealous an urger of duty 
upon sinAil man ! " adding, as she thought, in 
an earnest tone, " Can she be unsuccessfiil, 
Boscowen ? " 

" What can he mean ?" said she to herself; 
and in spit.e of her honest endeavours to give 
her attention to the well-informed and agree- 
able man to whom it was due for the moment, 
her mind recurred unceasingly to the looks 
and words of her late partner, to his ill-con- 
cealed moodiness, and, most of all, to the sort 
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of irritable curiosity (if such a phrase might be 
used) concerning herself and Edward, to which 
his manner had more than once borne witness. 
These considerations, which were broken, 
though never completely banished, by her 
painful attempts to reply to Mr. Fleetwood's 
remarks with gaiety suiting the time and 
place, were further stimulated when she per- 
ceived the subject of them engaged, at lio 
very great distance, in an eager conversation 
with Edward Boscowen. What could they be 
discussing with so much animation? Was 
Edward pouring forth to Aylmer the secrets 
which the latter had that day professed only 
to guess at? Should she ever learn what 
they were ? Were they of a nature which 
could be entrusted to her ? Or might it be 
that — ^no, it was not possible that a confi- 
dential communicatio^ of any kind should 
come from the other side; Clement Aylmer 
was far too reserved for that ! And, moreover, 
it was plain, as she had before suspected, that 
he did not look on himself as intimate with 
Boscowen, whatever the latter thought of the 
degree of friendship in which thieiy stood to* 
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wards each other ; for the difference of mood 
and feeling between them seemed to accord 
rather with the apparent than with the real 
difference in their age, which, though it did 
not in fact exceed two years, would have been 
generally supposed to be much greater. 

But it was useless to wish or to wonder ; 
the music stopped; Mr. Fleetwood asked if 
he might conduct her to the refreshment-room, 
and she was beginning to express her pre- 
ference for remaining in the dancing-room with 
her sister, when Edward interrujrted her by 
whispering in a voice scarcely articulate from 
suppressed laughter — 

" Don't go to Julia, Di. ! Come with me ; 
I've something to tell you that will be the 
death of you !'' 

" But I don't want to be killed just yet,'' 
replied she ; " won't it keep a little longer ?" 

" No, it can't ; it would be the death of me 
else I I should burst !" said he, putting her 
arm in his, as Mr. Fleetwood made his bow. 
" This way, into the conservatory — ^it's too 
good a joke for every one's ears ! What do 
you think Aylmer has beei^ telling me ?" 
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^^ How caa I gaess ?" returned Diana, with 
an appearance of lively unconcern, though her 
heart had suddenly begun to beat so violently 
as nearly to deprive her of breath. 

"Why — ^I wish I could tell you his very 
words, they were so deliciously pragmatical ; 
only I don't recollect how he put it exactly — 
but, in short, my dear Di., he did you the 
honour of thinking you were my property, my 
^ Braut ' — ^as those German fellows call a girl 
you may not be married to for seven years to 
come ! And when I asked what put anything 
so idiotical into his head, he could give no 
better reason than ^ that / was so rude and 
cool in my ways with you, and ycu put up 
with my behaviour!'" 

" Well, Edward," said Diana, with a slightly 
annoyed look, " I've told you a great many 
times that your odd manners would lead to 
something disagreeable — and now you see it/' 

" I don't see it at all ! and it's not like you, 
DL, to take it so. You may be sure I told 
Aylmer how utterly mistaken he was ; how 
you and I were far too much up to each 
other's tricks to think of one another in that 
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way ; and, more than that, I said in sober 
earnest, what's the real truth (though you are 
pouting so just now), and that is— that you 
and I have lived from childhood in all the 
affection, as well as in all the &miliar freedom, 
of brother and sister — ^that we couldn't (if we 
tried) love each other differently, and yet do 
love each other better than either of us ever 
can loTe any other being on earth, save one ! 
Was I wrong to say that, Di, T 

" No, no, not wrong at all, Edward ; and I 
am sorry if I seemed cross," replied Diana, in 
a softened tone; and neither spoke for a 
minute or two, when Edward began again 
with — 

^' / feel it so impossible that people should 
look on us as being anything but what we 
really are to each other, that I can't believe a 
sensible feUow like Aylmer can have taken up 
the notion of himself j though he fancies so. 
He has forgotten it now ; but some goose of 
an old woman is at the bottom of it, you may 
be sure !" 

"Well, Edward, I never thought much 
about the matter before, but I confess I don't 
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think the mistake quite so sillj as yon do. 
Every one knows there is not the slightest 
blood-relationship between us ; yet we are con- 
stantly seen together, we walk together, we 
ride together, we don't care what we say to 
each' other. I believe if I saw all that going 
on between two other persons of our age, I 
should most likely draw the same conclusions 
as Mr. Aylmer/' 

" I dare say you would, Di. ; all women are 
so fond of jumping to conclusions ! — and then 
even you are apt to judge by those abominable 
conventional rules — it's your one fault. " 

*'My one fault, Edward? — ^how glad I 
should be if I thought that true I " 

** Well, it's the only one I've noticed in you ; 
I suspect I should like you better, in some 
senses, if you had more. But I don't care, pro- 
vided you keep as you are, and don't fancy 
yourself obliged to withdraw into a stronghold 
of propriety for fear of more people's saying we 
are engaged. Not that there need long be any 
danger of that ; for — ^you know it would be 
quite possible I should marry before you. " 

*^ Quite possible /" repeated Diana, laughing ; 
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" but/' continued she with some anxiety in her 
tone, for it struck her that this was perhaps 
the prelude to a general confession, *' is there 
any likelihood of such a thing, Edward ? " 

" No — no — -nonsense. I was only supposing 
possibilities, and thinking if I were married, 
what fun it would be to have you under my 
wing, to have you staying with me, and to 
settle far you whom you should and should not 
ride out with !'* 

" I think that last would be very great fun, 
I must say!" cried Diana, in unrestrained 
amusement at the idea of Edward's standing 
over her in any position of worship or autho- 
rity, 

*' Oh you'll live to see me a very ' steady 
gentleman,' as old nurse always called 
James." 

" I hope so, Edward; for, as I am something 
younger than you, I may live to see you forty 
— fifty even; but, if either of us intend to 
have any more dancing this evening, we had 
better get back into the other room as fast as 
we can !" 

They did so ; Miss Wynyard was immediately 
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engaged by a gentleman whom she encountered 
in the door-way, and Boscowen then went in 
quest of one of the young ladies of the house, 
from whom he had long before obtained a pro- 
mise of the fourth dance. 

It is wonderful with how much more ease 
Diana played her part with her present part« 
ner — a very common-place person — ^than she 
had done with Mr. Fleetwood. She could not 
herself precisely account for it; but she pro- 
bably found (as many others have done) that it 
is on the whole easier to give one's attention to 
outward things, when what inwardly occupies 
one is of a definite nature — ^whether pleasant or 
otherwise — than when the mind is on a stretch 
of doubt and curiosity to solve some perplexing 
question. Her question was now solved; 
Aylmer had been desirous of penetratmg her 
situation with regard to Edward; his desire of 
information implied interest; interest on such 
subjects generally implies a preference, and a 
preference — ^was at least a flattering explana- 
tion of the sarcastic incredulity, and proud for- 
mality which had alternately displeased and 
puzzled her. He had no opportunity of ask- 
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ing her to dance a second time; for, scarcely 
had she been resigned by her last partner^ when 
her brother-in-law announced that he was " only 
waiting for her to be cool after that polka, for 
them all to find their way home ;" but as she 
was going through that same process of cooling 
beside her sister, Aylmer said, in a low voice, 
^^ that he was sure she must have thought him 
either out of his mind, or a thorough ^ bear/ 
that evening.'^ 

^^ Only a little discontented with things as 
they are," replied she, smiling, " and that is so 
mtLl ;hea one h bored ^Ih being among 
strangers/' 

"Ah 1 but I can't allow myself that excuse," 
he rejoined; " for bored (in the true sense of the 
word) I have not been to-day; one is not 
* bored,' properly speaking, when one's on 
tenter-hooks, whatever else one is ; and I was 
not with a stranger, was I, when I let some- 
thing between curiosity and envy get the bet- 
ter of me so unpardonably !" 

" Well," said Diana, " absolution ought to 
follow after such a free confession of sins ! " 

"If so, it's the better for me I" continued 

VOL, I. I 
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Aylmer ; " but at the moment you must have 
thought me much more than strange ! " 

^^ I simply did not understand a great deal 
of what you said." 

" I hardly know whether. to wish you should; 
and having been once forgiyen, I ought perhaps 
not to risk the peril of a retractation ; and yet, 
for all that, I feel tempted to enter upon one of 
those wise explanations, people are apt to plague 
their friends with when they can get them to 
listen. — But tell me firsts can you keep a 
secret ? " 

" She thinks there never was anything like 
her for discretion/' said Edward Boscowen, who, 
now drawing near them, heard Aylmer's last 
word. " If you want to affiront her, there is no 
surer way than doubting of women's capacity 
for keeping counsel !" 

" I don't doubt of any one's power of doing 
so," said Aylmer ; " but some people, both men 
and women, have no will to keep your secrets ; 
for, of course, that will must depend in some 
measure on the amount of their regard or 
friendship for you." 

"Ah, friendship ! — ^that's another point to( 
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I hope, Aylmer, you believe in their capacity 
for friendship — ^friendship plain and simple — 
you understand. " 

" What do you mean by their capacity ? " 

" Of course, I mean that of * the angels ' we 
were talking of ! Come, accept it like a true 
believer, or you'll have no peace with Di. !" 

^* How they must have spoilt you, for you to 
be so ungrateful ! '' exclaimed Aylmer. 

" No, no — ^I'm not ungrateftil, whatever I 
am ; and — -joking apart — ^IVe had more friend- 
ship shown me than I deserve. Whether I 
could get.it tested by the touch-stone of dis- 
cretion is another question. Would you, Di., 
keep a secret of mine, if I asked you ?" 

"It would depend on what it was — or 
whether there was any reason " 

" Oh, of course !" interrupted Edward, who, 
having seated himself on a chair behind Miss 
Wynyard's, was now leaning forward between 
her and Aylmer ; " but I take the power or 
the will to keep one's secret as the grand 
test of friendship*— wouldn't you, Aylmer? 
So, Di., as you're doubtful of being able or 
willing to keep mine, I think I may draw my 

i2 
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conclusions about your capacity for friendship 
— at least, as regards your humble servant/' 

" I never said I wouldn't keep a secret of 
yours, if it were reaUy of importance ; I botti 
could and would keep it^ through more diffi- 
culties than you would suppose/' replied she, 
with some warmth. 

" There's a good girl ! — give me youc hand 
upon that, Di. !" — and he seized her hand, 
saying, after a moment, as he let it go— ^^ I 
depend upon you." 

Her eyes just then encountered Aylmer's, 
and she was struck by a repetition of that 
peculiar, suspicious glance he had cast on her 
before; but this expression left his counte- 
nance at once, on her saying, with a smile— 

^^ I coidd promise as much to any friend ; 
for, I am sure, no one I looked on as a friend 
would bind me to keep a needless secret !" 

"I can't fancy any one would," said Ayl- 
mer, gravely ; " and^ yet," he added, " there 
are very selfish beings in this world." 

^^ Di. will take good care to keep herself 
out of thdr way, I've a notion," observed 
Boscowen; — and here the conversation was 
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broken off by his brother's coming forward to 
say, he couldn't let them stay any longer, and 
hurrying the whole party into the carriage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Diana Wtntard and Julia Boscowen were 
united by strong affection^ and as much ha- 
bitual confidence as can subsist between two 
sisters divided by ten years in age — the elder 
of whom had married while the other was yet 
a child, and had, moreover, almost fi*om that 
period stood towards the younger rather in 
the place of a parent than of a companion. 
They lived most happily together; but — 
though Julia was kind and sympathizing — 
their relative situations * precluded the exist- 
ence of that unbounded openness which 
usually distinguishes the intercourse of two 
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unmarried sisters. Julia was too generous^ 
too warm-hearted; to be — ^in the disagreeable 
sense of the word — ^ engrossed ' by her own 
affairs ; but she naturally gave her first in- 
terest to those bound to her by the closest 
ties; and there was always the doubt as to 
how far she might, or might not, be trusted 
in the matter of retailing this or that trifle to 
her husband, who (though a pattern for bro- 
thers-in-law) was still a man, and the head of 
a household; and, as such, could hardly be 
expected to enter much into a girl's feelings, 
or a. girl's views of her own pleasure and in- 
terest. 

It was not unnatural, therefore, that on 
their return fi*om the Montagues', the sisters 
should bid each other good-night in the gal- 
lery, instead of spending the next hour or two 
in the confidential talking over of every cir- 
cumstance which had struck or interested 
either apiong the events of the day ; and it 
followed too that Diana, instead of pouring 
forth her observations, .wonderings, and disco- 
veries, into the attentive ear of an eager 
listener, was reduced to carry on her reflec- 
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laoDB alone* Hie troubled Aou^ite md 
doabtfiil ^eeiilatioiifi awakened in YuTf on 
hnmmg her aista^s m^kasant impreanon 
with regard to Ajimcr and 1^ eoiidacty had 
fiided awaj and htok haknced hj other 
thonghta and qpeodakioiii (reiqpeeking Ed* 
ward), nciflier did eren his aetoal arriral 
among them (althoo^ it had made her sen- 
sible diat a certain chai^ had been worked 
in her since die hst saw him) fiillj oiKgfatai 
her as to the nature of her own feelings. 

She was now becoming more aware of tiie de- 
gree in which die had been^ from the first, on* 
consdonaly attracted bj the graye, and almost 
contemplatiTe man, who seemed scarcdy in 
his place when nsing the opportunities offered 
by the most frivolous customs of society to 
enable him to meet and know her whom he 
must otherwise have 'but seen passing by' 
(like the lady in the old madrigal). She, 
herself, had liked and still continued to like 
for their own sake, the amusements which, as 
she now thought, he had only taken part in^ 
as means of encountering — as opportunities 
for exchanging speech and thought with her ; 
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and her suspicion of this fact helped to con- 
vince her that it was not chance which had 
caused her to see Aylmer so constantly^ to 
converse with him so intimately in London, 
any more than it was ill-humour at the short- 
commgs of an entertamment from which (in 
itself) he could not have expected much plea- 
sure, that occasioned the dissatisfaction he 
had shown that evening up to within half-an- 
hour of their leaving the Montagues' house. 
During that last half-hour he had appeared a 
different being — ^the change wrought in him 
by Edward's explanation had been wonderfrd ; 
could she be mistaken in the cause to which 
in her inmost soul she attributed this token of 
interest ? — ^With this question were connected 
doubts, hopes, and fears, which sank deep and 
reached far ; the thought of being beloved by 
Aylmer, filled her heart with joy and pride ; 
could such a lot be indeed hers ? 

It was long before she closed her eyes ; and 
then it was only to be pursued in sleep by a 
confused repetition of all that had most per* 
plexed and disturbed ' her at the Montagues'. 
Agam and again Aylmer was on the point of 
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confessing all his feelings^ all his misplaced 
jealousy; and again Edward appeared to 
prevent the explanation which was to solve 
all difficulties. Towards morning, however, 
these painfully vivid dreams ceased to torment 
her, and she rose, at length, at her usual hour 
more refreshed in body and mind ihm could 
have been expected, after so short an interval 
of what could be justly called repose. 

At breakfast, in a general discussion of the 
agreeables and disagreeables, good and bad 
arrangements, of the preceding day, Edward 
said, carelessly, that, for his part, he had 
found it extremely pleasant 

" Then you are easily amused, I must say," 
observed his brother; "for, except dancing 
once with Caroline Montague, and eating your 
dinner under a tent instead of in a room, 
I can't make out what you did there beyond 
what you do here every day ; for, whenever I 
saw you,^ you were lounging about by your- 
self, and, I should have thought, enjoying 
very little of what entertainment was going 



on." 



Edward blushed, and said something 
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strangely at variance with his lately pro- 
fessed horror of society, about his wide- 
spreading sympathies, which enabled him to 
find pleasure in contemplating that of others, 
adding, with a smile, that if unbelievers in 
general philanthropy would not enter into the 
^ width and warmth' of his feelings, they 
could, at least, understand the quiet fun he 
confessed to enjoying, while he looked on at 
all his acquaintances, male and female, trying, 
with might and main, to make themselves 
agreeable ! '^ It's an amusing sight, I assure 
you," he concluded, " when one stands coolly 
by, and gives oneself up to the occupation." 

" If that was your employment all day, you 
were very treacherous, Edward," said Mrs. 
Boscowen. 

" Not I ! — ^not a bit treacherous ! I wish 
no one in the world was more so," replied he ; 
as he spoke, he rose fi*om table, his example 
being presently followed by the rest. 

Diana opened the glass door leading to the 
garden, and, standing awhile on the steps, was 
soon aware that Aylmer was beside her. 

"However Boscowen may have contrived 
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to amuse himself*' sud he, '^ I, at least, am 
glad to have been of the party." 

^' I am y^ happy to think that it afforded 
yon some little pleasure," replied she. 

''Not a little!" he rejoined; ''but it was 
most undeserved; for — ^it is a strange ad- 
mission to make — ^I was y^ near declining 
Boscowen's proposal at the eleyenth hour, 
even as I had &ncied mysdf unable to accept 
the still more kind invitation your sister was 
beginning to give me, that evening we met at 
Lady Torrens's." 

"Then it seems," returned she, as they 
descended the steps and advanced a few paces 
on the gravel walk — "it seems you did 
deserve some reward for coming at last out of 
pure good-nature 1 " 

"Good-nature! I'm afraid I can hardly 
confess to that, either, unless it were good- 
nature to myself. I had done nothing but 
repent of my stupidity ! But there are no 
bounds to the follies one may perpetrate When 
one has once l^en up a wrong impression !" 

Diana remained sdlent — ^but there was 
nothing forbidding in her silence^as she 



I 
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slowly pulled out the petals of a rose she 
had just gathered, and Aylmer contmued, 
after a short pause — 

" There is nothing my folly did not deserve . 
and I feel it needs so much excuse^ that I 
can^t resist telling you how this wise im- 
pression of mine arose, premising that I have 
a peculiar antipathy to staying in the house 
with an engaged pair, be they ever so in- 
teresting and amiable.'' He stopped short 
for a moment, and then said quickly — " You 
can hardly understand this; but, do you 
remember the Torrens's party? — ^remember 
something that happened at the beginning 
of that evening?" 

" But you were not there in the first part 
of the evening^" replied she ; " at least, we 
had been there some time before you came in; 
that is all I recollect of the beginning of that 
evening." 

" AU !" cried he ; " well, I think I could 
remind you of something." 

At this moment he was interrupted by a 
shrill call of "Aunt Di. ! Aunt Di. !"— and 
one of the children flew up to Miss Wynyard, 
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with a note in her hand, exdaiming — ^^ It's 
fix)m Miss Montague, and there's a man wait- 
ing; and mamma says you must answer it di- 
rectly, or else come in and tell her what to say." 

Diana mechanically took the letter from the 
little girl, and began to read it without its 
conveying much sense to her, till she came to 
the name of Clara Wood — the sight of which 
suddenly recalled to her mind a whole chaos 
of things which had been fairly driven out of 
it by matters more deeply and more closely 
interesting to herself. That she had ever 
wished or cared for being perfected in the art 
of manufacturing wax flowers had been '^abso- 
lutely obliterated from her memory; and, 
worse than all, she had forgotten to say one 
word to her sister of the plan she had entered 
into so warmly only yesterday afternoon, of 
inviting Miss Wood to Waterdown, for the 
purpose of receiving lessons from her. 

" Are you coming to mamma ?" said the 
little girl who had brought the message, tak- 
ing hold of her aunt's gown, and looking up 
enquiringly in her face, which was the very 
picture of doubt and perplexity. 
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" Yes, I'm coming," answered Diana ; and 
then, turning to Aylmer, who stood stock-still 
beside her, as if waiting till the child should 
be gone, she added, hurriedly — " I mwt go 
and speak to Julia this instant." 

^^ The little ambassadress will not be satis- 
fied else, I perceive," replied Aylmer, who 
^mei ; beLldng « Irt to oonoil hU 
vexation at being interrupted; "but," pro- 
ceeded he, " as I have a story to tell you of 
yourself f and the share you had in what I was 
about to confess, I hope I may have excited 
your curiosity a little — enough, at least, for 
me to venture ' begmnmg agam ' when I find 
you at leisure." 

He walked away as he finished these words, 
which, though uttered in a tone between jest 
and earnest, had something marked and 
decided in them ; and the perception of his 
evident determination to give an account of 
his ^ false impression ' was not exactly calcu- 
lated to help her to collect her thoughts and 
fix them on Miss Montague's note, of the 
import of which, however, she contrived to 
make herself mistress during the time which 
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elapsed as she walked slowly back towards the 
drawing-room windows with little Helen dose 
behind her. She put the note into her sister's 
hands, explaining at the same time as dearly 
as she could, and with many expressions of 
contrition for her forgetfulness, how it was, 
and why it was, that Caroline Montague had 
written her a note, treating of the possibilities 
of inviting to Waterdown, a person of whom 
she (Julia) had never heard in her life before. 

Mrs. Boscowen, luckily, had nothing to 
distract her mind, she took it all in quickly ; 
and had, moreover, the rare good-nature to 
abstain from saying anything that could add 
to her sister's annoyance, as well as the kind- 
ness at once to declare her readiness to receive 
Miss Wood, since Miss Montague's note 
plainly showed she had been indiscreet enough 
to mention the plan to her beautiful ^t>%^<?, 
without waiting for fuller powers from 
Waterdown. 

^^ Caroline Montague evidently thinks the 
girl wishes to come, and only hangs back from 
a delicacy about hurrying our decision (as it 
tiaust be now or not at all). That sort of 
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feeling inclines one to be placed with the poor 
thing; and I dare say that a new pupil^ a 
new connection, is a great matter for her ; so 
I think, Di., the best thing you can do is to 
accept Caroline's proposal of calling for you 
in the pony-carriage, at a quarter past twelve ; 
she must pass the lodge in her way to Thorn-* 
borough, and the sooner the business is settled 
the better for all parties. If it were not for 
the visit I have been owing Lady Mostyn, for 
this month past, I could take you to Thorn- 
borough this afternoon ; but that is out of the 
question ; and, indeed, as the girl is to go 
back to her London home the day after to- 
morrow, if she does not come here, the earlier 
opportunity will be best." 

So saying, Mrs. Boscowen rang the bell, 
and gave the proper messages for the Mon- 
tagues' servant, who had — as she observed 
parenthetically — "been already kept waiting 
an unconscionable time." 

" She must be a lovely creature, from what 
you say," continued she to her sister, " and 
very engaging ; how wonderful to think that 
anything so refined and lady-like should come 
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out of that little shop in Thomborough — 
which, by the way, I have never happened to 
go into. I only hope we may not be doing 
anything imprudent in having her into this 
house with Edward !" 

"Oh! no, I don't think so,'' returned 
Diana ; '^ for, in spite of all his strange ways 
of talking, I have noticed that he is always 
a good deal swayed in his admirations by the 
knowledge of ^ who the lady is ;' and, besides 
that, though she is so very beautiful, I fancy, 
somehow, that hers is not the style that takes 
him most at present." 

" Well, I dare say you are right ; she will 
not be here long, either; and, luckily, one 
need not with him be troubled by the sort of 
scruple one might have about introducing 
some men to anything so beautiful, and so 
utterly unprotected, as this girl. He is so 
wild and thoughtless in most things, that one 
is surprized to find how much principle he 
has shown on some points; I don't think 
James feels that enough, but it weighs a great 
deal with me. But what o'clock is it ?" said 
«he, looking at her watch ; " positively it has 
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strack eleven, in farther token whereof I hear 
Helen mnning downstairs, so I must say 
good-bye to you, and take up the French 
grammar. I sometimes wish James had to do 
that himself for a week ! he would soon come 
round to my way of thinking, and give his 
vote for Miss Alston, I've a notion/' 

Diana left the drawing-room, and wandered 
out into the shrubberies. She was not, as she 
very well knew, the least likely to encounter 
Aylmer again that morning ; for though sundry 
glances involuntarily cast towards the window 
during her colloquy with her sister, had shown 
her that he had lingered some time in the 
neighbourhood of the house, she was also 
aware that her brother-in-law had ultimately 
carried him off, probably to inspect various 
parts of the premises supposed to be neces- 
sarily interesting to a man who was himself 
possessed of acres, timber, baiUfl^, and game- 
keepers. 

Edward Boscowen, too, she had seen depart 
in an opposite direction; so that there was 
no great risk of disturbance to her meditations. 
These meditations did not run much on poor 
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Clara Wood, or her * instractive ' visit; she could 
not think of that yet, albeit her vexation at 
being forced to act np to the eagerness she had 
displayed about her the day before, was a feel- 
ing not to be got rid of, and one which mingled 
disagreeably with every other consideration. 
Her mind chiefly dwelt on what had been said, 
looked, and implied to her that morning, on 
what had remained unspoken, on what she was 
yet to hear; and — strange as it may seem to 
those in whom disposition and circumstances 
have united to crush hopefulness even in youth, 
and who (mistrusting fate) despair of happiness 
when it is almost within their grasp — Diana 
Wynyard experienced a degree of security as 
to the future, of which she would perhaps have 
declared herself incapable four and twenty 
hours before. 

Words almost as strong, and as plain allu- 
sions to a feeling not yet expressed, were, 
as she well knew, not uncommonly used for 
the sole purpose of exciting a passing interest, 
gratifying to the vanity of him who inspired 
it; but not a doubt crossed her mind as to 
Aylmer's sincerity, nor did she even need to 
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call up reason to her assistance, nor to argae 
with herself to strengthen her trust in one 
whom she (in spite of his reserve) believed to 
be as thoroughly honest and true as her brother- 
in-law, James Boscowen. 

She considered, with a smile, how angry 
Julia would be with herself, if she could 
guess what sort of conversation she had sent 
little Helen to interrupt, and then passed on 
to the endeavour to recal any circumstance 
respecting the Torrens's party, which might 
enlighten her as to what it could be that 
had led Aylmer there to take up the notion 
that she was engaged to Edward. It had 
been a dull party to her, very dull |indeed, 
till Aylmer came in ; and she was sitting 
in rather an out-of-the-way comer, where (on 
first perceiving him) she had doubted whether 
he would ever break through the phalanx of 
old ladies by whom she was encircled. After 
considerable pondering, however, these re- 
collections so far brought back to her mind 
one or two other trifling occurrences, as to 
make her remember that on the evening in 
question Edward Boscowen (who had kept 
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the carriage and the ladies waiting for half 
an hour) had had some difference of opinion 
with Julia as they went along, had had 
sundry home truths told him in consequence, 
and that afterwards, on his catching sight 
of a disengaged footstool near her (Diana), 
no phalanx of old ladies had deterred him 
from taking possession of it, or from pouring 
forth from his lowly seat his complaints of all 
things and all people, in a manner peculiarly his 
own, but which (in the eyes of a bystander 
whose feelings, as now laid bare, might well 
render a little jealousy pardonable) probably 
appeared confidential enough to suit the 
character of an accepted lover. 

The interest attached to these reflections 
had very nearly made her forget her own pre- 
sent engagement; but she, happily, recollected 
that and other sublunary matters just time 
enough not to be too late ; and having hastily 
got ready, she walked quickly down the 
avenue towards the west lodge — before 
which she had hardly waited three seconds, 
when the Montagues' pony-carriage drew up, 
and she got into it without delay. The drive 
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was shortened first by a discussion of the 
dress and appearance of almost every one who 
had assisted at the preceding day's archery 
meeting; and then by an account of Miss 
Wood's birth and parentage — her introduc- 
tion, as a wax-flower-work teacher, ' from the 
Moseleys to the Beechcrofts, and from these 
last to the Wilmots/ 

" Mrs. Beechcroft told me," said Miss Mon- 
tague, ^'that she was, during part of her 
childhood and very early youth, a good deal 
taken up by that old Lady Sloane, whom you 
may know by name. She had her, I fancy, 
as a sort of companion for her granddaughter, 
who died; upon which event, Clara Wood 
was returned upon her family's hands, and 
has had to get her bread by her cleverness in 
aU sorts of fancy works. But the making of 
wax flowers is her forte^ and the most she has 
made has been by teaching it. I suppose that 
it was mixing early with people of a different 
class to her own at Lady Sloane's, that has 
given her that perfectly lady-like manner; 
and though, when you come to talk much 
with her, you find she has little or no in- 
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formation, still she must have been educated 
in some degree — besides being wonderfully 
quick in adopting the language of her supe- 
riorsy for she scarcely ever makes a mistake 
in speaking ; though^ if you were to hear her 
aunt talk, you would hardly be able to keep 
your countenance — and I believe her mother is 
as bad. Yet neither the Wilmots nor Beech- 
crofts have once heard her betray any annoy- 
ance at belonging to so vulgar a tribe, nor 
complain, even by implication, of having no 
congenial friend in her own family. Of course, 
that is, strictly speaking, only what is right ; 
biit there are very few — as refined as she — 
who could resist showing their sense of the 
homeliness of their relations." 

" Very few ! " repeated Diana ; " and it 
does her great credit." 

As she said these words they were already 
in the principal street of the small town, and, 
by the time another minute had elapsed, they 
were before Mrs. Thomson's door. Mrs. Thom- 
son kept an inconsiderable perfumer's shop, 
where gloves were sometimes to be sold, and 
a few ornaments, of trifling value, of the 
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jewellery kind were generally to be seen. At 
the present moment, her window was more 
than usually adorned, by the addition of two 
or three remarkably pretty and tastefid groups 
of wax-flowers, the work of her niece — for 
whom Miss Montague enquired, as she en- 
tered, 

'^ Clara was in the back-room upstairs; she 
would be proud to come down and speak to the 
ladies/' said her aunt; ^^ but you see, Miss Mon- 
tague, it's not what I like no-ways, for her to 
be seen in the shop. I mean — ^youTl excuse, 
I'm sure— it isn't any advantage for one like 
her to be taken perhaps for my young woman 
— and — shall Mary show you the way ? Miss 
Wynyard, too ! — Oh, I'll go first and let her 
know." 

" No occasion, thank you, Mrs. Thomson," 
replied Miss Montague ; and she led the way 
up a narrow stair-case to the small apartment, 
where they found Miss Wood occupied in giv- 
ing a lesson to a young lady of the neighbour- 
hood who had been bitten by the Miss Wilmots' 
mania for wax-flowers. 

She rose on their entrance with as much em- 
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barrassment as surprize, and busying herself 
eagerly in finding L setting chaii for tiiem, 
allowed Caroline Montague to run on uninter- 
ruptedly, telling her "that everything had 
been explained, and that she would be welcome 
at Waterdown the next day — that day, if she 
liked — ^that Miss Wynyard wished to have 
lessons as soon as possible, &c. &c." 

Miss Wood seemed at least as much over- 
powered as gratified by her patroness's fluent 
announcement of what she had arranged for 
her; but thanked Miss Montague humbly, adding 
with some appearance of effort, as she looked 
timidly at Diana,, "that she was very sorry 
— exceedingly sorry — that so much trouble 
and kindness should have been thrown away ; 
for she feared that, after all, through causes she 
could not control, it might not be in her power 
to profit by the goodness and condescension 
shown her." 

" You may depend upon it," said Miss Mon- 
tague, sotto vocCj to Diana " that there is some 
provoking fi'eak of the aunt's under all this ! — 
you saw the woman looked annoyed .at our com- 
ing in. She is the stupidest and most perverse 
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old thing I ever saw 1 and I know Clara is 
dying to accept your offer; only see how wist- 
fiilly she looks at you ! '' 

It was true that Miss Wood^ whenever she 
thought herself unobserved, cast glance after 
glance of mingled admiration and interest on 
Diana; and as she stood doubtftil whether to 
apologize to her visitors for returning to give 
her attention to her pupil, or whether to beg the 
latter to excuse her temporarily devoting herself 
to Miss Montague and Miss Wynyard, her coun- 
tenance expressed a feeling so much deeper than 
the mere awkwardness of the occasion war- 
ranted, as considerably to bear out the suspicion 
that she had refused the invitation to Water- 
down against her will. 

" Ton are very kind ! " she said twice, with 
great emotion to Diana, who was beginning to 
re-urge her to accept; when Miss Montague 
stopped her by whispering, " you must have it 
out with her alone ! we can wait till this lesson 
is over. She does not like to say before 
Harriet Boyce what a despotic old goose her 
aunt is. We shall wait till you're quite at 
leisure, Clara, " added she, aloud. 
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But scarcely had Miss Wood gone back to 
the table at which her pupil sat, when steps 
were heard on the stairs, and a second set of 
visitors, in the shape of the Miss Beechcrofts 
and a Mend, made their appearance, * to say 
good bye to dear Clara, as they heard she was 
to return to town the day after to-morrow.' 

" There's no standing this," said Miss Mon- 
tague, in a low tone, to her friend, after due 
greetings had passed between them and all 
the Beechcrofts. " Tou will never be able to 
exchange a syllable with Clara — ^nor I neither, 
within the time I can stay in Thornborough ; 
for these people will have no end of last words 
— so we may as well be off at once. Do you 
think you can come here again on your own 
account ? She will be to be found till Satur- 
day." 

" I know," replied Diana, " that Julia must 
be coming here to-morrow forenoon — so I can 
make an appointment for that time;" and 
drawing near Miss Wood, she courteously ex- 
pressed that she could not even then take a 
refusal, without hearing her reasons for it 
more at large than was at the present moment 
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possible. "If you are not engaged/' con- 
tinued she, "to-morrow at eleven o'clock, I 
will call again to talk over the matter, in 
hopes that '' 

" Oh !" interrupted Clara, warmly, " that 
is giving yourself too much trouble ; and 
though I wish I might, yet I know it is not 

in my power to do, as so I will not allow 

you to come. Still — ^if you are to be in Thorn- 
borough to-morrow," proceeded she, as if in 
answer to a surprised look of Miss Montague's, 
"I cannot deny myself the pleasure — the 
honour — of a visit, if, indeed, you have no- 
thing better to do ; for though I shall hardly 
be able to change my plans, I might, perhaps, 
if it suited you, give you one lesson then." 

" Well," said Miss Montague, " that is not 
a bad idea ; and I depend on Miss Wynyard 
for carrying the day, after all. Good bye, 
now, Clara — ^I shall see you at Waterdown 
yet ;" and, so saying, she hurried Diana away 
with her — did some little pieces of business 
in the town — and then, driving homeward, 
dropped her friend at the west-lodge gate of 
Waterdown. 
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Luncheon was, properly speaking, over when 
she (Miss Wynyard) reached the house, 
though such of the children as usually appeared 
at it had not yet made an end of their din- 
ner, at which ' aunt Di. ' joined them. 

She communicated to her sister the result 
—or rather no result — of her interview with 
Miss Wood, and then learnt from her, that, as 
she had not been at home to say whether she 
would ride or not, James Boscowen and Mr. 
Aylmer had started off alone together, with the 
intention, as she (Julia) believed, of going to 
some long distance, rather beyond a lady's ride. 
Edward was not of the party ; but he had 
also disappeared, though no one knew exactly 
whither he had betaken himself. 

" So, I suppose, Di.," continued Mrs. Bos- 
cowen, "that although it will not be very 
entertaining, you will, in default of anything 
better, give me your company, while I wend 
my weary way to call on Lady Mostyn." 

To Lady Mostyn's, however, it had been 
fated that they should not go ; for shortly 
after they rose from the luncheon-table, a lady 
called, who, to Mrs. Bosco wen's provocation, 
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announced to her that Lady Mostyn was spend- 
ing the day at the Wilmots'. 

"How tiresome!'' exclaimed she, the 
moment their acquaintance was gone — " how 
tiresome that I should have been formally told 
Lady Mostyn is not at home, when I had ar- 
ranged everything for calling there ! But it 
can't be helped ; so, as it's no use losing one's 
afternoon, I shall even go to Thomborough 
now, and get through my business at once, 
instead of using the carriage in the forenoon 
to-morrow. Shall you come with me ?" 

Diana saw that this change would put the 
promised visit and lesson of next morning out 
of her power ; and after a minute's consultation 
with her sister, both agreed in thinking it 
would be kind to give Miss Wood a last oppor- 
tunity of retracting what seemed a compulsory 
refusal, and at all events to let her know that 
the visit proposed for the morrow could not 
take place. 

Mrs. Boscowen was likely to pass an hour 
or more in the town between two or three 
shops, and did not accompany her sister to 
that of Mrs. Thomson, whom Diana found 
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too busy with a customer even to notice her 
entrance; so that she merely enquired of 
the shop-girl "whether Miss Wood were at 
home?" 

" I believe she is, ma'am," was the answer ; 
" shall I go and see ? " 

"No, no; I can find my way myself," 
replied Diana; and hastening through tiie 
shop, she turned into the passage, and up the 
stairs she had ascended that morning. 

On reaching the landing-place, she found 
the door of Miss Wood's room ajar ; knocked 
slightly at it, and was answered, fi*om within, 
by the words — 

" Come in, aunt." 

" It is not your aunt, it is I," said Diana, 
as she entered. " I am come now instead of 
to-morrow, to say that " but she stopped, 

in utter amazement at the evident dismay—- 
not to say terror — painted on Miss Wood's 
face, which, after a momentary flush, had 
become so deadly pale, as literally to alarm 
her visitor. " I am afi*aid I must have come 
in very unseasonably," said Miss Wynyard. 

" No, no," replied Clara, almost gasping for 
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breath. " Pray sit down ; it is only that 
I thought — " and her eyes strayed anxiously 
towards the window which looked into a small 
ba<5k-garden. A kind of rustling among the 
bushes was now heard from without ; Miss 
Wood absolutely sank into a chair, and, before 
Diana could guess or discover what this ex- 
treme perplexity might portend, a door, oppo- 
site to that by which she had entered, was 
pushed open by Edward Boscowen, who rushed 
in, saying — 

" Why, Clara, you didn't hear me ! I 
have had to climb over the gate ! " But his 
words were hardly uttered, when he perceived 
Diana, and stood still for a moment like one 
petrified. He did his best to cover his con- 
ftision, however, and, forcing a laugh, observed 
that the surprize of a meeting enhanced its 
pleasure; "and ours," continued he, more 
steadily, " could hardly be more unexpected." 

" Hardly," replied Diana, scarcely knowing 
what she said, and colouring deeply as she 
spoke ; " but, as it is quite unnecessary to 
lose time in explaining what chance led me 
here, I will now wish Miss Wood good-after- 
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noon " — and she was moving towards the door, 
when Edward, placing himself in the way, and 
snatching hold of both her hands, exclaimed 
vehemently — 

"ForGrod's sake, dearest Di., don't hurry 
off so ! I entreat of you not to leave this 
room without telling me I may reckon on 
your silence, at least until you have seen me 
again, and heard from me aU that — ^all that — 
I cannot enter upon at this moment." 

" You may reckon on me so far," answei*ed 
she, gravely. 

" But — but you'll say nothing, to-day /" 

" Nothing, I promise you." 

" That's my own good Di. ! " cried he, 
warmly pressing the hand he still retained in 
his ; "I knew you would never be anything 
but kind and generous." 

" But you must let me go now," said she, 
impatient to put an end to so embarrassing 
an interview; and, releasing her from his 
grasp, he opened the door — at the sound of 
which, the hitherto motionless Clara started 
from her seat, and, springing forward, uttered 
a few broken words, the sense of which did 
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not reach Miss Wjmyard, who, however, even 
while casting her eyes on her with a look of 
deep compassion, held out a hand, which Clara 
seized and kissed enthusiasticallv. 

Diana left the room, and hastening down 
stairs with trembling steps, had need of all 
her self-possession to bring out, in an uncon- 
cerned manner, the few words of course which 
civility required she should address to the 
mistress of the shop, as she passed through 
it into the street. She now joined her sister 
at the principal haberdasher's of the place, 
told her briefly that the negotiation with Miss 
Wood had come to nothing, and then sat 
down to reflect on what she had just wit- 
nessed. 

An indescribable something m Edward's con- 
duct, his mysterious visits to Thomborough, 
and his ^ indispensable engagements ' with un- 
known friends — now too fully explained — 
inclined her to suspect the very worst. The 
familiarity and the manner of his entrance, 
too, which Clara was evidently waiting for- — 
the confusion — ^the more than confusion — the 
depth of shame which seemed to overpower 
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her — all appeared to point to the terrible cer- 
tainty, that the seduction of this ill-fated girl 
had been effected by the very last man she 
would have suspected of such villany. In spite 
of all her efforts to reason away a conviction 
from which she shrank, it seemed too plain that 
instead of possessing the one virtue for which 
JuUa gave him credit, Edward must have made 
early progress in the opposite vice, or he would 
not at three-and-twenty have selected so inno- 
cent and so unprotected a victim, for arts which 
could hardly fail to succeed, when exercised on 
one in Clara Wood's position, by a man so su- 
perior to herself in rank and education. Even 
the refinement and polish she had chanced to 
acquire, could only contribute — ^by disgusting 
her both with her own connections, and with 
such men as would be likely to address her 
honourably — to render her a more easy prey. 

That Edward, whom she had ever believed 
to be generous and noble-minded, should so 
basely abuse his advantages was a most pain- 
ful belief: and among the various possibilities 
of evil and misfortune which her mind had 
lately glanced at in connection with him, there 
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was none which could have caused her so much 
affliction. As she sat in Mr. Harris's shop, re- 
volving all this in her mind, she saw the sub- 
ject of her indignant reflections ride by. He 
looked at her as he passed; smiled and nodded 
with his usual gay good-humour, and with a 
sort of confiding openness, which for a moment 
shook the conclusions she had formed to his 
disadvantage — ^yet how otherwise interpret his 
conduct ? 

In the midst of these disagreeable medita- 
tions she was summoned by her sister to ac- 
company her home; and during theu- drive to 
Waterdown, she rejoiced that the presence and 
prattle of two of her little nieces amused their 
mother so much as to prevent her from noticing 
the pre-occupation of their aunt. Grief and 
anxiety about Edward had, for a while, even 
driven out the one thought that was nearest her 
heart ; and though such thorough forgetfidness 
of self could not be of long continuance, the 
dread of having to listen to Edward's promised 
explanation, the horror of finding herself the un- 
willing confidante of actions so disgraceful, suf- 
ficed to poison every sense of happiness. There 
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was no risk of her encountering him, or any one 
else, at the present moment, however ; for thej 
had not left Waterdown early, and various acci- 
dents had combined to delay and lengthen out 
Mrs. Boscowen's shopping business in Thorn- 
borough, so that, on their arrival at home, both 
clocks and watches agreed in informing them, 
that there was no time left to be whiled away 
either in flower or kitchen-garden, but that 
they must hurry to their rooms, and dress 
with all the expedition in their power. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Five people had been expected to join the 
fiunily at dinner that day, but four only 
appeared ; for Mrs. Mitford, the silent, sickly 
Je of a Llkative middle-aged neighbour, ha<^ 
as frequently occurred, "found herself too un- 
well '' at the last minute, and the party consisted 
merely of a Mr. and Mrs. Hornby, Mr. Mitford 
himself, and his son, a white-faced, white-haired 
boy, just leaving school, who appeared to have 
inherited his mother's " talent pour le silence.^' 
By this youth Diana found herself seated ; 
for, though Aylmer had, as she perceived, in- 
tended to be next her, some arrangement or 
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mis-arrangement amongst the other pairs de- 
feated his manoeuvre^ and obliged him to content 
himself with a seat on the other side of the 
school-boy. His perfect incapacity for speech, 
however, rendered him a very harmless neigh- 
bour ; and his mere bodily presence laid very 
little more restraint on Aylmer's conversation 
with Diana than would, in any event, have been 
imposed by the circumstance of the party's 
being small and the table round, facts which in 
themselves precluded all possibility of enter- 
ing on subjects not intended for the public ear. 

Nothing remarkable passed at dinner, except 
that Mr. Mitford expatiated at great length, and 
much to his own apparent satisfaction, on the 
iniquities of one of the Miss Beechcrofts, who 
had lately incurred the reprobation of the 
neighbourhood in general, and of the * more 
worthy gender ' in particular, for having jilted 
an admirer under circumstances which he (Mr. 
Mitford) declared ^scandalous.' 

"Not the first time she has done it, either,'* 
proceeded the indignant gentleman; " I sup. 
pose she is a little ashamed of herself; for I 
hear that when asked why she didn't know her 
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own mind a little sooner, she accounted for her 
shilly-shallying with the poor victim on the 
ground of ^her friendship for him!' She 
must have been a good deal put to it for 
an excuse when she found out that one ! — ^for 
I've never known the woman yet who had an 
ounce of * friendship ' for any man alive (ex- 
cept he were her brother or her uncle). No 
—no— ^ friendship ' is a very convenient 
word; it means nothing at all; but serves as a 
very good cloak for something less, as in this 
instance, and now and then for something 
more, as in some others I could name." 

This assertion was followed by a general 
clatter of tongues, under cover of which Ayl- 
mer observed to Diana in a low voice (across 
the schoolboy) — 

** Tou don't subscribe to that doctrine, 1 be 
lieve/' 

" No," replied she, in the same tone, " I can- 
not agree with it. I think it not only possi- 
ble, but natural — and in some situations un- 
avoidable — ^that a woman should feel friend- 
ship—and very strong friendship— for a man 
who is not her relation, and to whom she neither 
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expects nor wishes to be anything more than a 
friend. But " — added she, nnconsciously giving 
utterance to the feelings with which the sight 
of Edward sitting opposite now inspired her — 
" that friend must be — must seem at least to be 
— ^worthy of such attachment/' 

Aylmer made no remark upon this qualifi- 
cation of her opinion; perhaps the wider open- 
ing of young Mitford's eyes, and a sudden turn 
of his head, reminded him that the object inter- 
vening between him and Diana was, after all, 
alive, and that it was not strictly polite to hold 
a private argument across him respecting the 
laws of human nature, as laid down by his 
honored parent. However this might be, no- 
thing more was said on the subject of women's 
capacity for * friendship pure and actual ' with 
those of the opposite sex ; neither did it appear 
that those who had been simultaneously but 
loudly discuBsing the same point, had come to 
any satisfactory conclusion, though Mr. Mitford 
(in his character of the most determined talker 
in the coimty ) had the last word. Other subjects 
were then started, and all things and persons 
were talked over, in that calm, guarded manner 
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which befits a coimtry neighbourhood^ the de- 
parture from which in the case of Miss Beech- 
croft was supposed to be justified by the enor- 
mity of her offence. 

When the ladies retired to the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Hornby and Mrs. Boscowen talked for 
a while over their respective flower-gardens; 
and then, after some discussion of a new work 
much read at the moment, which was partly 
instructive, partly entertaining, a good deal 
educational, and altogether Very interesting, 
the two ladies slid naturally enough from edu- 
cation in general, to chEdren and to school- 
rooms-— and to Mrs. Boscowen's grievance (it 
was her only one) about tiie delay in providing 
a governess for Helen. 

As the conversation was reaching this point, 
Diana moved away, and passing through the 
open glass door, stood a minute or two under 
the. veruidah, till, when coffee appeared, and 
it stiU seemed as if her assistance were not at 
all needed for. the entertainment of Mrs. Horn- 
by, she seated herself to drink it, on a low 
chair near the window. There she could feel 
the refreshment of the evening air, and there 
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she could give herself up without restraint to 
her mingled hopes and fears, now heightened 
by the feeling of suspense which was beginning 
to creep upon her. There she could again re- 
volve in her mind her causes for anxiety about 
Edward, and there she was stiU seated, when 
he and Aylmer came in from the dining-room, 
accompanied by the vivacious Robert Mitford. 

What he farther did with himself is uncer- 
tain (Mrs. Boscowen afterwards asserted that 
he retired to the back room, and there fell 
asleep in his chair) ; but Aylmer and Boscowen, 
after a little time, drew near the window by 
which Diana was seated. Neither attempted 
to enter into conversation with her, however ; 
but standing apart, a short distance o% kept up 
a kind of talk with each other. Aylmer never 
once looked towards her ; yet Diana was in- 
clined to believe that he, as well as Edward, 
(who frequently cast impatient glances around 
him) was waiting for an opportunity of speak- 
ing to her undisturbedly; which intention — 
supposing him to have it — might well be frus- 
trated by his companion's wish to do likewise. 

The sort of conversation maintained by the 
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two youDg men was at length internipted ; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Hornby, accompanied by James 
Boscowen, approached the window, for the 
nearer inspection of the frames of certain nar- 
row looking-glasses, lately inserted between the 
piers, an ornament which Mrs. Hornby thought 
might be introduced with great effect in her 
own drawing-room. As Edward was good- 
naturedly moving away a small table, which 
presented an impediment to some of the lady's 
investigations, she caught sight of a curious 
ring of very old workmanship on his left hand, 
and leaving her husband and James Boscowen 
to cx)ntinue their measurements and their cal- 
culations, she eagerly begged to be allowed to 
examine it. Aylmer looked fixedly at the 
whole group, as if considering how many 
minutes might be expected to elapse before the 
lady released Edward's ring, and before Mr. 
Hornby and James Boscowen would pass on to 
finish their observations on the pier-glasses at 
the farther window where Diana sat. Not 
many minutes probably — perhaps not one — 
but half a second sufficed to place him beside 
Miss Wynyard's chair. 
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" There has been a spell against my speak- 
ing to you all day," he said ; " one would 
think the Fates had decreed I should never tell 
you my story ; but," continued he, hurriedly, as 
a motion among the party at the other window 
seemed to threaten immediate invasion, '^ I see 
you always water certain pet plants outside the 
west window before breakfast ; they won't con- 
sider a long story an interruption, will they?" 

Diana's breath came so thick that her 
answer was scarcely intelligible ; but it did not 
seem to be thought discouraging by him to whom 
it was addressed, for his next words were — 

" Well, I must take my chance ; and even 
if you do not feel enough interest in my story 
2i}[)0\it yourself J to understand its influence upon 
771^5 you will be useftiUy employed the while, 
and there will be no time wasted ! " 

Mrs. Hornby was already close at his elbow; 
but if any part of his sentence did reach her 
ear, the sort of bantering tone in which the 
latter half of it was spoken, was likely to 
prevent its enlightening her much; and she 
was, besides, too full of Edward's ring to 
ponder very deeply on anything else. 
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Diana did not hear a syllable addressed to 
her respecting this ring, and the ' singularity 
of its having been dug up near the ruins of an 
Irish monastery ; ' she was aware of nothing, 
except that Aylmer had just escaped from the 
sort of little crowd now surrounding her, by 
walking out through the open window into the 
garden, and she watched him, as he trod the 
same path she had wandered up and down so 
long that morning, till some intervening bushes 
hid him from her sight. Luckily she was too 
well acquainted with the ring and its history 
to make any very glaring blunders, and Mrs. 
Hornby's attention was again attracted to the 
looking-glasses before she could perceive that 
Miss Wynyard was answering her at random. 

At last the long discussion on the length, 
breadth, depth, cost and merits of the frames 
was brought to an end by the announcement 
that the Hombys' carriage was at the door ; 
and though they did not thereupon immedi- 
ately depart, they retreated to their own more 
legitimate quarters in the middle of the room, 
where Mrs. Boscowen was still patiently listen- 
ing to Mr. Mitford and his doubts as to which 
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university should have the honour of drawing 
out the latent talents of his son and heir. 

^* Di. ! '' said Edward, coining close up to her, 
"the coast's clear now ! and I must have it out 
with you ! — I thought I never should have got 
rid of Aylmer ! — ^but he's out of the way now, 
thank God ! — and the rest are too busy about 
their own foolish affairs to mind us." 

" Mrs. Hornby's just going, Edward ! — ^look 
—she is standing up !" interposed Diana. 

" So I see; we shan't have a moment now ; 
how shall we manage ? — for talk over things 
to-night I rmist 1 1 can't sleep while you believe 
what you do ! so if you have any kindness for me 
left — ^if you don't wish to think iU of me, Di., 
you'll just sit up an hour for mei, as you often 
do for a novel ! — If you knew, dearest Di., how 
miserable I am when you look at me the way 
you've looked all this evening, indeed you 
would contrive it ! — and if you cared half so 
much for your old playfellow as he does for you 
— ^you would have some inclination to let 
him clear himself at once ! " — 

" Oh, Edward, I should only be too happy !" 
cried she, with emotion. 
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^' Then go into Julia's sitting room upstairs 
as if you wanted to find a book, and I'll be 
with you as soon as all is safe and quiet." 

By this time they were obliged to join in 
parting compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Hornby, 
which, as it happened, were considerably pro- 
tracted by Mr. Mitford's wonderings at the 
non-appearance of his carriage, and the Horn- 
bys' consequent entreaties that he would make 
a third in their chariot, whUe the intellectual 
Robert was to be somehow disposed of outside. 

This interesting being was, however, sent 
into the avenue— perhaps with the view of tho- 
roughly awakening him — but ostensibly to see 
whether there were any tokens of the carriage; 
and in the space of a minute he returned ac- 
companied by Aylmer, fi^om whose account, 
(rather than from his own,) it was gathered 
that the tardy vehicle was in sight. 

The guests now departed in earnest; and 
Mrs. Boscowen, who professed herself to be 
almost annihilated by Mr. Mitford's incessant 
talking, hurried Diana upstairs with her before 
the men (who were standing in a body outside 
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the hall-door) had returned to the drawing 
room. 

Gradually it seemed that all had retired to 
their apartments; and when every thing had 
become (as Edward expressed it) ^^ safe and 
quiet/' Diana dragged herself as she best could, 
to the little turret chamber which went by the 
name of Mrs. Boscowen's sitting-room, where, 
to her momentary relief, she found herself the 
first at the trysting place. She was worn out 
and exhausted by all the vicissitudes of the 
day, and felt as if she should never be firee 
from the violent heart-beating with which she 
had heard Aylmer's request " that she would 
listen to his ^ story' while she watered the plants 
in the west window." She knew what that 
* story ' was to be ; and while she longed for 
the assurance it would give her, she feared it 
almost as much as the explanation for the sake 
of which she had betaken herself at that hour 
to her sister's boudoir, which, by the light of 
her solitary bed-room lamp, looked sufficiently 
dark and gloomy. The room felt hot and op- 
pressive besides, having been duly *shut up 
for the night ; ' but she did not venture to open 
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the window lest the noise should attract atten- 
tion; and she sat down to wait patiently for 
Edward's coming. 

In a very few minutes he appeared, saying 
hastily as he entered, "I couldn't get here 
before — ^but first of all — I'm not what you sup- 
pose ! — ^I've not done what you suspect me of, 
Di. ! — and now," added he, as he threw him- 
self on the little sofa, " sit down here by me, 
for though it's nearer eleven than ten, I've a 
great deal to tell you." 

He made room for her beside him as he 
spoke, but she did not immediately comply 
with his request, and her countenance still' in- 
dicated much of painful doubt and anxiety. 

" Don't you believe me, Di. ? — do you think 
my word worth nothing ? " exclaimed he, in a 
voice of indignant mortification. 

" I ought not to say ^Aa^," answered she, 
slowly, and with an embarrassed hesitation very 
unusual in her, " but — but — ^I know that men 
otherwise truthful — ^think themselves bound — 
as in some sense I suppose they are — to deny 
what — what would be injurious to those — 
who" — ^her voice faltered — she stopped short ; 
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and Edward replied with something between an 
angry frown and an amused smile — 

" Ton are up to a great deal. Miss DL! — 
but — though what jou say has its founda- 
tion, do yon think your friend — your brother 
of ten years' standing, could — ^if lie lied to all 
the world besides — lie to yoti? Tou don't 
think that comes within the range of possibili- 
ties, I hope? — No — IWe done nothing to be 
ashamed of — ^nothing to repent of; I couldn't 
if I would, and I trust youTl believe me when 
I say I wouldn't if I could!" 

"I do believe you, my dear Edward!" she 
replied joyfidly ; '* and now," added she, " pro- 
mise me now — ^this instant, to break off at once 
an intimacy which carries with it an appear- 
ance so disadvantageous to Clara Wood!" 

"Break off my intimacy with her!" exclaimed 
he — " put an end to the hope that binds me 
to life! — ^No, Di. — I told you that I did not 
think as others think — ^that I expected soon to 
have to fight a hard fight with the prejudices 
of the world — ^that I should see whether you 
would stand by me! And now I rely on your 
friendship, I claim the promise you made me 
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only yesterday to keep my secret when it should 
be needful! for a secret my intentions must re- 
main from every member of my family; 
though I would have them to know that it will 
be well if they or theirs never connect them- 
selves with anything less refined and gracefrd, 
or less virtuous and modest than what I am 
seeking in a rank of life they despise!" 

A few minutes back Diana would have 
given anything for the certainty that Edward 
was free from the guUt of which she had sus- 
pected him ; she now possessed that certainty, 
and was thankful for it; but as she listened to 
the impetuous speech which laid open to her 
his plan of happiness as he now conceived it, 
all his headlong rashness, all his childish infirm- 
ity of purpose, all the fickleness of his charac- 
ter stood before her, filling her with new 
dread, and fresh anticipations of evil. 

She was used to listen to his wild theories ; 
but it terrified her to hear him contemplating 
a marriage so calculated to involve him in 
difficulties which he of aU men was least fitted 
to cope with; and a vision of misery unutter- 
able for him, and for the unfortunate object of 
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his choice no less, rose sharply and distinctly 
to her mind's eye. But the very strength of 
her feelings rendered it difficult so to utter 
them, as that their expression should be bear- 
able to one who was . borne along by blind 
passion ; and she sat silent, with tearful eyes 
and perturbed looks, while Edward gazed at 
her enqidringly, asking her first in a playfiil, 
then in an abrupt angry tone, '* whether she re- 
pented her promise? — whether she meant to 
play hun false after all ? '^ « 

"No Edward," she at length replied in a 
tremulous voice, •* I will never play you false. 
1 will not retract a promise, thoughtlessly and 
ignorantly as it was given; but," proceeded 
she, gathering courage as she spoke, " does not 
a confidant acquire something of the rights of 
a confessor? — -and will you listen while ^" 

" Oh, I'll listen to whatever you please, my 
dear Di.," interrupted the young man, " only 
don't expect me to mind you; and remem- 
ber, moreover, that I know quite as well as 
you that it is in my grandfather's power not to 
leave me a farthing, and that his learning that 
1 had made what would be called a ' low mar- 
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riage ' would be a signal for him to alter his 
will, and deny me what would have been my 
mother's. 

" I know also that two-thirds of my yearly 
income are made up by an allowance from him, 
which he may take back any day ! But money 
doesn't make happiness ; the world is wide, and 
I had rather be a back-settler in Canada or 
Australia with Clara, if she will go with me, 
than the master of Riddlesworth — were that 
even in the cards — ^without her ! " 

" No, Edward, it is not on those grounds — 
not on those grounds 'alone," said Diana, 
" that I see objections to your purpose ; and if 
it were indeed true that you could only find 
happiness where you now intend to seek it — 
(" It is true, Di. !" interrupted Edward, warm- 
ly) — ^the sacrifice would not then be too great ; 
for though poverty is an evil, and banishment 
an evil — lean conceive that there might be such 
a union — a union so suitable in the highest 
sense of the word, as to repay a man, even in 
after years, for haying turned his back on his 
friends and on his country/' 

^' And is not the union I contemplate, in the 
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trae — the unworldlj sense, most suitable? — 
Will it not join two loving hearts ? — Can I 
meet one more innocent, more gentle than 
Clara?" 

" She is all you say," answered Diana ; " few 
persons have so much excited my admiration 
and interest at first sight." 

"I could worship you for saying that, Di!" 
cried he enthusiastically. 

" Yet, Edward, I have seen you as passion- 
ately devoted to Clementina Willoughhy ; have 
listened to your declarations that you could 
'never survive' the decree that ptuiBd you 
fi-om her ; have heard yon say nearly as much 
about Mary Brookes — and " 

" That was all folly," he broke in, almost 
angrily, " mere boyish folly, which I thank 
Heaven T had not the power of giving myself 
up to! — Whatever I may have fencied, I 
never hved any one hut Clara 1 — Clementina 
Willoughhy and Mary Brookes were mere fri- 
volous dolls who regretted me even less than 
1 di.l them. But Clara is different!" 

" She appears to you all that they were not," 
said Diana ; " she may be so ; yet, in spite of the 
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attraction she now possesses for you, it is diffi- 
cult for me to believe that a life passed with 
her would continue to ^ve you happiness/' 

"And why not?'' 

"Because — ^because — ^for one reason, Ed- 
ward, I don't think you will ever do well with 
a person whom you do not, in a certain sense, 
look up to, as it is impossible you should look 
up to this Clara, beautiful and amiable as she 
is." 

" I (fo look up to her !" he ejaculated with 
almost devout earnestness, " for I know in how 
many things she is my superior." 

" You mean that you respect her virtues, 
and I believe you ; but what I wished to ex- 
press was something different, and had more to 
do with mental qualities, with knowledge of 
the world, and of character." 

" I had much rather a woman had no know- 
ledge of the world," observed he, bluntly. 

" Well, but, Edward, for all that, and for all 
the indifiference to worldly advantages with 
which you think yourself armed, I doubt 
whether you would be happy, in the long run, 
with a woman whose family and connections 
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were not only poor — ^but utterly uneducated 
and vulgar; and if you were discontented, 
your wife could not be happy." 

"What you mention, might, I grant," re- 
plied he, " prove a great annoyance, were I to 
remain here, surrounded by all those things and 
persons that contribute to render us sensible to 
the petty mortifications of vanity. But with 
the broad ocean between me and all who would 
either know or care whether Clara were 
daughter of a prince or a peasant, the circum- 
stances would be totally different ; and, besides, 
Di., even if I could myself endure the idea of 
giving up my own hopes, I cannot be so base 
as not to think of her /" 

" Oh, Edward, how it grieves me that you 
should ever have crossed her path !— 51^ can- 
not foresee the miseries — the humiliations that 
attend such unequal marriages ; she is ignorant 
of the woes entailed by too great a sacrifice on 
either side ; but were I in her place, feeling as 
I feel, I should, if I came to know the truth, 
myself draw back from the suit of a man who 
was buying me at too high a price for his own 
happiness, and should release him— cost what 
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it would— even if he had rashly engaged him- 
self to me ! " 

Edward gazed at her with a half-provoked 
half-admiring look as she uttered these last 
words, proudly raising the large hazel eyes to 
which the eagerness of her feelings lent unusual 
brightness. 

"I dare swear you would!" cried he. 
"Whoever took you by your haughty side, 
would easily make you cut your right hand 
off; and what's more, I don't know but that if 
you got hold of poor dear Clara, you might 
talk her into cutting her's o£^ that is, sacri- 
ficing herself and me. But — I will hear of no 
such thing; for the truth is — (I don't know 
why I didn't say it at first — ^it would have 
saved you the trouble of urging on me a great 
deal which you sincerely meant for my good) 
— ^I am as solemnly engaged to Clara as man 
can be to woman, and we are to be married 
within three weeks ! I don't want to be got ofl^ 
even though it should be after a fashion that 
might be called honourable — I cannot, and 
will not live without Clara : judge then if I 
have any alternative than that of making her 
my wife!" 
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" You have none in that case," answered 
Diana, sadly ; " and since this tie — unpromising 
as I think it — ^is too binding to be now loosed, 
the sooner it is rendered indissolable the better; 
God forbid I should be the means of leading 
you into temptation ! — and God grant that I 
may be found to have been the falsest of false 
prophets when I gave utterance to the evil 
forebodings which pressed on me !— My dear 
Edward, I wish you all happiness !" 

As she spoke these words with a degree of 
affectionate solemnity, her eyes filled with 
tears, and Boscowen said with a show of mirth, 
attempted in order to hide his emotion — 

" Come, I can't have any nonsense, Di. ! — 
this sort of thing won't do ! — But you're the 
best of all girls alive next to Clara, who, by 
the way, thinks you a goddess. Well, you*ll 
see how things will turn out, and I know you 
tinll be happy to have been mistaken, which is 
more than many folks are. I wish you thought 
as I do : but — as that is not so — I am only the 
more grateful for such a hearty affectionate 
good wish, given in spite of prejudice, and of 
what you think reason." 

He pressed her hand warmly ; and it was 
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some time before he conld begin in earnest to 
give her a tolerably sober and distinct account 
either of his original meeting with Miss Wood, 
or of the rest of his proceedings with regard to 
her. He had, it appeared, first encountered 
Clara in her aunt's shop at Thomborough, in 
ihe early spring, just before he accompanied 
the James Boscowens to London ; in London 
he had seen her again, and traced her to her 
mother's lodgings, where she lived in great 
seclusion, partly supporting her parent by her 
exertions. 

Considerable difficulty was made in admit- 
ting his visits ; and it was only after he had 
given proofs to the mother, of the honourable 
nature of his intentions, by an actual proposal 
of marriage, that he was received into anything 
like intimacy. He had had to overcome many 
scruples in gaining a consent to a private union, 
even though it was, he said, to be made public 
so soon as once solemnized; and he, on his 
part, was obliged to allow his engagement to be 
communicated to one or two relations of Clara's, 
who were, subsequently, to be witnesses of the 
marriage. 
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In the meantime^ she continued to give 
lessons^ and to pay professional visits in coun- 
try houses where the young ladies were desir- 
ous of emulating her skill ; and on such a visit 
she was staying with the Wilmots, at the time 
the Boscowens returned to Waterdown. While 
there, Edward had contrived to meet her 
stealthily more than once, and as she had not 
contemplated accompanying her hostess's family 
to the Montagues' f§te, she had (merely men- 
tioning that the Wilmots would be absent for 
the whole afternoon) written to her lover, offering 
him her company for a long stroll over the 
grounds of a neighbouring park. This was 
the "engagement" which "put it out of his 
power " to make one of the Waterdown party 
at the Montagues' ; while the change in Clara's 
plans, when obliged to accompany her patron- 
esses thither, caused that alteration in his 
which had seemed so capricious. Edward had 
had just so much forecast as to be aware that 
it would be diflGicult, if not impossible, for them 
so to play their parts (if seen together) as to 
elude all suspicion ; and therefore it was, that 
Clara had, at his request, refused to appear in 
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public^ either at the collation or subsequent 
dance. 

He now alluded with considerable glee to the 
manner in which he had disposed of his own 
party ^ leaving Julia occupied with the archery, 
and despatching Aylmer with Diana in a dis* 
tant direction to look at a yieyv^, while he con- 
trived to steal a walk with Clara, nearer the 
house, but in an unfrequented part of the 
garden. He had also — ^he said — met her again 
during the first dance, in an ante-chamber ad- 
joining the refreshment room, where he 
(Edward) was much amused by hearing what 
had passed, in the Miss Montagues^ apartment, 
between his intended and Diana. 

" Ton understand now," proceeded he, "why 
she could not accept an invitation to Water- 
down ! but she felt so conscious, and at the 
same time so grateful to you for your kind — 
unpaironizing . manner, that she supposed hers 
must have had something in it which gave the 
idea of her wanting to be pressed, which im- 
pression of yours (and of that meddling Caro- 
line Montague) brought about this after- 
noon^s adventure, and this nighf s confession to 
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boot. Now give me absolution, won't you, 
Di.?" 

'^ IVe ^ven it as far as I can, Edward," re- 
plied she, vexed, but scarcely surprized, at the 
tone of levity in which he had told the latter 
part of his story, and provoked by the easy 
way in which he looked forward to a clandes- 
tine marriage, the declaration of which was 
likely to embroil him with his whole family. 
Something of this feeling escaped her in looks, 
if not in words ; but Edward did not enter into 
it much, for he assured her '^ that he rather 
preferred doing what he was going to do after 
a different fashion from his neighbours, and 
not precisely in the same way as every other 
fool in England is * turned off.* The only 
thing I regret is/' added he, " that, as matters 
stand, I can't have you for a bridesmaid." 

" One would think you were the bride your- 
self, Edward ! '' cried she, laughing, in spite of 
herself, at his boyishness. 

"Well— that I can't have you for Clara's 
bridesmaid — it's all the same. Do you 
remember, I told you yesterday it was 
possible I might be married before you? 
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But," continued he, with a sudden change of 
voice and look, ^'I can't have you to stay 
with us in Australia! I shan't have you 
* under my wing ' as I should like ! Only, my 
dear, dear Di., if — which heaven forbid — you 
were ever less happy than you are now, or if 
you were ever to grow tired, as I have done, 
of the conventionalities and hollo wness of 
these civilized countries, remember you have 
a brother and a sister wherever Clara and 
I are, and that I would come from the ends of 
the earth to fetch you !" 

"Thank you, dear Edward, for all your 
kindness and affection; I do think you love 
me as few brothers would ! And as to your 
secret, you may rely on my keeping it re- 
ligiously, till you yourself unseal my lips. 
Only do not, I entreat you, delay the an- 
nouncement of your marriage one day afker its 
taking place ! Indeed, why not make an end 
of mystery at once, and tell James openly 
what you mean to do ? Tou will then have 
acted uprightly by everyone." 

" No — no ; if he knew, he might hinder j 
VOL. I. N 
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Julia mi^t work on her — James would think 
it his daty to pat erery spoke in the wheel. 
And I rely on yon, DL,^ added he, widi a 
hard pressure of her hand, and a look which 
was almost stem — ''I rely on yon, Di., for 
not putting it in their power to do so ! If 
there is truth in woman's friendship, you'll 
spare me that/' 

^'I will — I will; don't doubt me. But 
I hate a secret^ and if you love me, Edward, 
don't load me with one longer than you can 
help." 

^^1 do love you ! God knows — and one 
proof is, that though I shoidd like to sit 
talking to you till morning, I'll let you go 
now, to have some sleep mid rest (for the 
benefit of your complexion) ; and this for- 
bearance of mine may be a pledge, that I will 
try you no harder than I can possibly help in 
a weightier concern. You may trust me, 
Di. !" 

^^ Thank you," replied she ; " I do trust 
you — and now good night, Edward." 

" Good night, Di., I can't express how 
relieved I feel to have spoken out to you; 
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you don't approve, and that's a pity — ^but 
I've eased my heart, and I'm not thought 
a rascal by my own dear Di. !" 



N 2 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Diana retreated noiselessly to her own 
apartment, which she had no sooner reached 
than she flew eagerly to the open window, and 
leaning out of it as far as she could, sought, as 
it were, to bathe herself in the cool night-air, 
while she eagerly drank in the pure breath of 
heaven. She was thankful to have escaped 
from the close, sultry atmosphere of her sister's 
boudoir; yet more thankfiil to be released 
from a conference which had oppressed her 
with forebodings of irremediable evil ; and she 
rejoiced in the freshening influence of the 
gentle breeze which, flitting by from the south- 
west, fanned her throbbing temples. 
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She looked down admiringly on the scene 
before her ; on the perfect stillness, the deep 
repose, in which every object seemed to rest — 
from the tall trees whose wide-spreading 
branches lost themselves from sight in darkest 
shadow, to the smooth turf and flower-beds 
sleeping under the silvery moonlight — and its 
peaceftil loveliness was not without its effect 
on her inward being. But though her pulses 
were calmed, and her spirits in a great measure 
relieved from the sort of tension in which her 
^ had existed during the last hour, the tangled 
web of events and of surprises over which her 
thoughts wandered back, and the feeling of 
perturbation with which she looked forward to 
the morrow, combined to produce in her a 
state of mind more opposed to the possibility 
of rest and sleep, than could have been con- 
ceived by Edward, when he had so graciously 
* allowed her ' to depart, in quest of slumber 
and repose. She had returned from the 
Montagues' the night before pre-occupied and 
wakeful ; but now it seemed to her as if her 
eyes would never close again — her brain 
never again cease from its busy working. 
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She undressed herself, however, and laid 
herself in her bed, in the vain hope of being 
freed from the feverish keenness of all her 
reflections, some of which— as she even then 
perceived— had their ridiculous side ; for, in 
the midst of considerations which were serious, 
nay, disagreeable enough, there were absurdi- 
ties connected with Edward's adventures which 
struck her in a most vivid light ; and, more- 
over, she could not look back without amuse- 
ment, upon the manner in which Edward and 
Aylmer had so long thwarted each other that 
evening, by the eagerness with which both had 
stood watching for an opportunity of speaking 
to her in private. Towards morning she fell 
into a short ^lumber^ or slumber-like torpor, 
from which she was roused by .the striking of 
a clock, the strokes of which she eagerly 
counted, in fear lest it should be already late 
for the rising of one who was to hear an ex- 
planation (in which she had already confessed 
herself interested) ^ before the other inmates of 
the house should assemble for breakfast. She 
had no need for such alarm ; the hour striking 
was but six, and she now wished in vain to 
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sleep away the time that must elapse^ before 
there was any necessity for overcoming the 
lassitude which weighed her down in spite of 
her restlessness. At length the curtains were 
withdrawn, the windows were opened, and she 
looked out hopefully on the fresh, cheerful 
aspect of a perfect summer morning, as beau* 
tiful, but more brilliant in its beauty, than the 
equally beautiful summer night had been. 

She made haste, but not too great haste ; 
for, though she did not mean to neglect the 
"plants in the west window," it was not 
her intention to anticipate het usual time 
of giving them their drink of the pure ele- 
ment. She went down stairs just a quarter 
of an hour before the breakfast-bell rang, and 
was glad to see that James Boscowen (whose 
habits were the reverse of his brother's) was 
not, as he often was, stalking about the hall 
and library, wondering whether the house- 
clock were slow, or his watch fast. 

But it proved of little importance whether 
he were there or elsewhere ; for she watered 
the favourite flowers without any interruption 
whatever, from the presence or speech of any 
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living creature. She lingered over her em- 
ployment — ^her cheeks glowed and tingled at 
the thought of haying accepted the sort of 
appointment, for the sake of which Aylmer 
had not deemed it worth while to leave his 
room ten minutes sooner than the regular 
breakfast-hour. Could she have mistaken his 
words — ^his meaning? That was impossible. 
Still she waited, not so much with a view to 
take every chance of his yet coming, as with 
that of composing her flushed face, and drying 
the tears, with which indignation and wounded 
pride had filled her eyes. But she was not 
allowed to delay her appearance in public 
long ; for the bell rang, and calls of" Diana !'' 
and " Aunt Di. I " were uttered by the voices 
of two or three different members of the 
family, who, on her finally entering the break- 
fast room, did not fail to inquire " what could 
have made her so long about watering the 
plants ? " 

To her great comfort, Aylmer was not 
present to hear this question ; but before she 
had well answered it, he came in fix)m the^ 
'v^den, thereby showing that he had not 
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overslept himself, nor yet been carried off to 
the stables or farm by his host. It was with 
difficulty that she addressed to him the neces- 
sary phrases of ordinary courtesy, and she felt 
too bewildered, and too dizzy, even to see 
whether he either sought or shunned her eye, 
while she did so ; but when she had, after a 
time, so far recovered herself as to observe, 
and inwardly comment upon his bearing, she 
found it so impossible to trace in his manner 
anything of the supercilious or ironical mood 
of a man who triumphs in the humiliation he 
is causing, that she began to suppose he had, 
for some reason, come to the conclusion that it 
was more advisable to make his explanation 
after, than before, breakfast. She was, how- 
ever, mistaken; for although it would have 
been free to him to follow her out into the 
grounds, as he had done the day before, be 
attempted nothing of the kind. Neither did 
he, in the course of that afternoon's ride, once 
seek to outstrip, or lag behind the others, for 
the sake of a moment's conversation with her. 
On the contrary, he was evidently at pains to 
avoid their finding themselves in anything like 
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a tSte-d'tSte. Yet he certainly exerted himself 
to exchange words and opinions with her in 
general conversation ; and though his doing so 
did not always appear to be entirdy without 
effort, and though she thought, at moments, 
that a singularly constrained and severe look 
contracted his countenance, it could not be 
said there was anything in his manner of 
addressing her, which precisely denoted em- 
barrassment. She perceived, by what passed 
during this ride, that an idea, which had been 
a while entertained, of his staying some days 
longer than the morrow (the original term of 
his visit), was now completely laid aside, and 
that he and Edward were to leave Waterdown 
for London next morning. 

" So you are going too ? " she said to the 
latter, as tiiey were returning home, through a 
lane so narrow as to force their two com- 
panions to ride on in advance. 

"Yes, Clara's going, and it follows I go 
also. I don't know that I can manage to 
have all things brought to their final con- 
clusion so soon as I could wish, but I shall 
try ; and anyhow I can't stay here any 
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longer. Toa look wofully dismal upon it, 
DL; but you couldn't suppose I should do 
otherwise, could you ? And if it is that you 
are shocked at my manner of talking of things, 
which, I agree with you, are grave enough in 
themselves — ^why, * care killed a cat ' — and as 
I feel uncommonly merry and happy, I can't 
see what good I should do myself or any one 
dse by shaping myself after Aylmer's cut, and 
looking as if nothing in the world could ' glad 
or grieve me more.' I wonder, by the way, 
whether that style of his is thoroughly natural, 
or. whether but," continued he, as if cor- 
recting himself in the utterance of a hasty 
judgment, ^^ I think he is what he seems, and 
that it would be as difficult for him— through 
a sort of inborn reserve — to show the world in 
general what are his precise thoughts and 
feelings, as it is for me to keep them back; 
and I really believe he is honest and true 
to the back*-bone; and if he somehow can't 
bring himself to tell one what he does think, 
on the other hand, no powers would ever 
make him say or imply what he does noV* 
They were by this time dose to the gate of 
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Waterdown Park, where James Boscowen and 
Aylmer were waiting for them, and Diana said 
to herself, as she cast a stolen look at the 
latter — 

" If he be really incapable of deceit in word 
or action, how vain, or how mad must I have 
been to attach such meaning as I did to his 
expressions — ^to his manner ! Yet how other- 
wise interpret it ? I shfill know better in fii- 
ture ; and in the meantime, though I should 
die in the effort, I will be lively and easy as 
usual — ^till he is gone !" 

It followed, that neither head-ache nor 
heart-ache, nor the weariness consequent upon 
fatigue and sleeplessness, were allowed to inter- 
fere with Diana's taking her place at dinner, 
or her accustomed share in conversation, both 
at table and in the evening. Her sister's 
utter and complete ignorance of the embar- 
rassing circumstances in which she was placed 
(an ignorance for which Diana thought she 
never could be sufficiently thankful), was a 
great assistance to her in playing her part 
with all the apparent ease she desired ; and 
nothing worthy of record passed during the 
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remaining hours of what may be termed her 
' public existence/ that day, unless it may be 
observed that Aylmer struck her as more sar- 
castic in his speeches^ more inclined even to 
something like bitterness in the opinions he 
expressed, than she had ever yet seen him. 
Was this purely accidental, or had it a mean- 
ing ? And if it had, was the sourness of his 
views on all things, consequent on well- 
grounded dissatisfaction with his own conduct, 
or the effect of some new and unaccountable 
' false impression,' which he had taken up be- 
fore he would explain the nature and cause of 
the former one ? 

She could not guess ; but, verily, if pon- 
dering and subtle conjecture, alone, could 
lead one mortal to the discovery of that which 
moves the heart and actions of another, 
Clement Aylmer's would assuredly have been 
penetrated by Diana Wynyard that night, 
as she spent hour after hour forming one 
hypothesis afber another, in tb£ fruitless effort 
to read the riddle of his conduct. 

Spent at last with fatigue, though as far as 
ever from the solution of her problem, she 
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slept soundly and heavily till so long after 
her usual waking-hour, that it required all 
her powers of making haste, without speeding 
the worse for it, to enable her to be down in 
time to pay her accustomed duty to her seed- 
ling, in L^Ubrary window-a duty *e would 
not for the world have been known to neglect 
that day, lest her horticultural zeal of the pre- 
ceding mornings should attract attention by 
comparison. 

During breakfast (alter which meal Edward 
Boscowen and his friend were expected to 
take their departure) some allusion was made 
to the great diflference of •views entertained by 
the same persons at different times of life, and 
under different circumstances. 

" Tes/' observed Aylmer, " it can't well be 
otherwise ; one impression, one belief, succeeds 
the other in the mind, sometimes so rapidly 
that one is often fortunate (if one has a,nj 
consistency to keep up), in not having pub- 
lished or acted on the notions, or the feelings, 
which have, perhaps, for a time laid pretty 
strong hold on our hearts and imaginations ; 
so that in general we do best, as it seems to 
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me, when we keep our follies to ourselves ; 
and, above all, refrain from boring our friends 
with accounts of the ^ whys and wherefores ' 
of our bemg bitten with them/' 

Diana fancied that he looked at her as if 
involuntarily, whUe finishing his sentence, and 
would have given worlds for the self-possession 
which would have enabled her a week back to 
combat this opinion playfiiUy, and thus have 
a chance of discovering what covert meaning 
lurked under these words, or whether she was 
right in fancying they had any meaning at 
aU, beyond the creed of uncompromising re^ 
serve to which they bore witness. She longed 
for Edward to contradict him (as he not un- 
frequently did), and to hear him prove « that 
it was very unfair for one man to gain him- 
self a false reputation for wisdom, when 
another was called a madman and a visionary 
only because he had more confidence in his 
neighbours, and gave vent to the vagaries 
which the pseudo*wise man locked up within 
his own breast.'^ 

But he took no notice ; perhaps, he was 
thinking of Clara ; so that as James Bos- 
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cowen was carving the ham, and Julia was 
refusing an extra lump of sugar to one of the 
children, the speech just made produced 
neither reply, comment, nor discussion. 

The whole party rose from the breakfast- 
table rather earlier than usual; and James 
Boscowen, as well as his brother and his 
guest, left the room immediately, just as the 
whole tribe of younger children were flocking 
into it, ^ to say good-bye to uncle Edward.' 
Before many minutes were over, however, the 
men returned ; the travellers having by this 
time duly equipped themselves for their ride 
to the station, for which they were, indeed, 
ready a trifle too soon, as the horses had not 
yet made their appearance, a delay which gave 
James Boscowen the opportunity of resuming 
a conversation he had had with Aylmer the 
day before, on the efficacy of a peculiar mode 
of drainage, concerning which he had theories 
of his own, which he defended as fluently, if 
not quite so paradoxically, as his brother did 
his on the subject of savage-life versus civili- 
zation. While this was going on at the win- 
dow, Edward stood by the chimney-piece, on 
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which he had just placed his youngest niece, 
to her own great satisfaction, and the envy of 
her brothers and sisters. 

^^ I shall be up and down between this and 
London, two or three times before *the 
event,' " said he to Diana, in a low tone, as he 
moved the reluctant little damsel down from 
her exalted station to set her on terra firmay 
bidding Helen lead her to her mother. 
. ^^ But don't cast such ill-omened glances on 
me, Di. !" continued he — " it's quite unlucky 
to be sent off without a single smile." 

She was thinking little of him or of his 
affairs ; but thus called upon, she said, forcing 
a show of liveliness into her face and man^ 
ner — 

" You are a great deal too happy, Edward, 
just now, to need good wishes from anyone, 
and you hnow you have mine in spite of 
prudence !" 

By this time, the horses had cotne round, 
and hand-shakings and good-byes began in 
earnest. There might have been a shade of 
embarrassment in Aylmer's farewell to Diana ; 
but if so, it was such a mere shade, as to leave 

VOL. I. 
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a doubt whether it existed at all. He parted 
with all courtesy aud Mendlioess from his host 
and hostess, and then took leave, followed by 
Edward, who staid behind an instant to tell 
his brother and Julia that he should be with 
them again in a few days, as well as to bestow 
on his sister-in-law, and on Diana, his customary 
' good-bye kiss,* a relic of childish manners he 
had never yet abandoned. He looked back at 
Diana with a gay smile as he left the room, 
and the moment he was gone, she flew up- 
stairs to her own apartment, whence she could 
see the two horsemen, as they rode away down 
the avenue. 

'^How frank and good-hearted the one 
is," thought she, as . she watched them dis- 
appearing. « How affectionate and how worthy 
of affection, notwithstanding his faults and 
follies ! And what shame to me that my 
interest in his welfare, my fears concerning 
the step he is about to take, should be stifled, 
swallowed rip, in the pain with which his cold, 
reserved, haughty companion's deliberate scorn 
has pierced my soul! What is it to me 
whether that severe, satirical, calculating 
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man sought intentionally to deceive ipe, or 
merely chose, on the spur of the moment, 
to give that explanation for his ill-humour 
which he thought would best clear him from 
the charge of bad manners ? " 

What was it, indeed ? Nothing, if reason- 
ably viewed. But Diana was under the in- 
fluence of a feeling, which does not permit us 
to view anything connected with its object 
calmly or dispassionately ; and she burst into 
a flood of the bitterest tears she had ever 
shed. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

A TEAE — more than a jear — had passed away 
since the events related in the foregoing chap- 
ter ; for it was ah'eadj late in autumn, when 
a party of young people, of both sexes, had 
gathered round a fire in the library at Wind- 
bum House, the country-seat of a Mr. Peyton, 
which was situated at the distance of nine or 
ten miles from the town of Thomborough, 
though in the contrary direction as regarded 
that place to Waterdown, the residence of the 
Boscowens. Some of the young ladies, of 
whom this party was composed, had been 
riding, while others had been taking what is 
emphatically called a 'country walk;' the 
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different exercises, in which they had taken 
part, being testified by the hats of two or 
three out of the group, and the plaid shawls 
and thick boots of the rest. But none had 
attended to the warning, so often given in 
vain by mothers and aunts, to go straight to 
their rooms on coming in, to lay aside out-of- 
door dress, before there has been time to get 
chilled with sitting in it. It was more 
amusing to continue, without a break, the 
various threads of chat and gossip, which had 
been spun in the course of the walk and ride ; 
and, besides, who could reasonably assign a 
more profitable employment to the evening 
twilight, than a Uttle quiet conversation, which 
kept their male companions ftom flying at 
once to the billiard-room or the stables, from 
either of which places of refuge (if they once 
sought them) they were sure not to re-appear 
till dinner-time ? The subject which furnished 
the general discourse was a musical festival, 
the latest of that year in England, which had 
taken place a few days back in a cathedral 
town, within driving distance, and at which 
most of those present had assisted. The per- 
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formance having been criticized^ the company 
began to be passed in review; it was ques- 
tioned whether it had been 'as good a 
meeting' as the last, and a discussion arose 
as to who had, and who had not, attended 
it among the families resident within the 
radius which bounded, what the Peytons 
were used to denominate 'their neighbour- 
hood.' 

"Were the Wilmots there?" asked some 
one. 

" Yes ; I saw them all." 

" The Crewes, of course, were not ; they're 
in such deep mourning, you know, just now." 

"I saw Tom Crewe there and, 'no mis- 
take,' wherever the rest might be, for I had a 
long chaff with him between the acts, as one 
may call it," observed a short, slight, but well- 
made young man, whose handsome features 
expressed a good deal of lively intelligence, as 
well as a considerable amount of assurance; 
and who, moreover, although under twenty, 
looked several years older than he really was. 

" Oh, yes," replied Miss Peyton, " I dare- 
say he was there ; for, as Caroline Montague 
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always says, ^men are never expected to 
mourn ; ' bat I am sure, Mr. Crosby, you saw 
neither of his sisters." 

"I suppose I didn't," answered he, care- 
lessly, ^^ though I fancied I had seen Di. 
Wynyard talking to one of them." 

" Why the Boscowens were not there, were 
they ?" exclaimed the eldest of the Peytons. 

" You were not with them, Crosby, at all 
events." 

^' No ; the Boscowens themselves were not 
there ; James hates music, and Julia wasn't up 
to it. But Di. was there, notwithstanding, with 
Mrs. WiUbraham ; though, in truth, it was 1 
had the charge of her." 

'' 7ou took charge of her !" repeated young 
Peyton and his sisters in chorus, the former, 
adding, however, " that Di. Wynyard was a 
girl could take care of herself any day, let 
who would pretend to do the business for 
her." 

" There was no pretence in the matter," 
said Crosby, with the utmost gravity ; " and 
I have a right, if any one has, to be trusted 
with my own first-cousin." 
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" The strongest of all," rejoined the other, 
smiling, " as I always tell my cousins. But 
how comes it, Crosby — as you are her guar- 
dian, you ought to be able to tell us— how 
comes it that your cousin isn't married 
yet ?" 

" How should I know ? — ^why — ^was she 
going to be married? — they never told me, 
however it was." 

" Qh ! Mr. Crosby," said Miss Montague, 
who was staying in the house on a visit, " I 
am so much obliged to you for saying that I — 
Mr. Peyton wouldn't believe me this morning 
when I told him Diana neither was nor ever 
had been engaged to any one !" 

"Don't S2LJ 1 ivouMn^t r cried the young 
man, with a submissive air. 

" Well,^ I dare say you will another time," 
answered Miss Montague — " but I can't flatter 
myself that I have convinced you ; that honor 
was reserved for Mr. Crosby." 

" But," said Peyton, " suppose I ventured 
for once to defy good manners — to ' speak 
truth and shame the devil ?' " 

" What then ?" asked Crosby. 
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" Why, I'm afraid I should confess to re- 
maming anconyinced, in spite of all my sense 
of the penetration and means of knowledge of 
both my informants." 

"He is a horrid, unbelieving Jew!" ex- 
claimed one of his sisters, " and abominably 
inquisitive, besides ! It is so silly of you, 
George, to be always asking ' why so and so 
is not married yet,' only because the indivi- 
dual in question having been out a year or 
two, you think the event a possible one." 

" I grant '' replied the culprit, " that it w a 
siUy question, inasmuch as it is one I need 
never expect to get answered; for between 
men'% blindness, and ladies'— discretion — 
no poor mortal's curiosity is likely to be grati' 
fied, however legitimately excited." 

" Now Mr. Peyton, what do you call * legiti- 
mately excited?'" asked Miss Montague, 
while Crosby almost at the same moment en- 
quh-ed— 

"Whom it was they had been giving Di. 
Wynyard to amongst them ? " 

"Why" said one of the Miss Peytons, "I 
believe it was all nonsense, but about a year 
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ago — oh farther back than that — only George 
tuUl always recur to itr-some people imagined 
she was engaged to Edward Boscowen/' 

" Edward Boscowen ! " exclaimed Crosby in 
unfeigned amazement, ^^ that was nonsense to 
be sure 1 — I would stake my life there never 
was one moment's foundation for tiiat story, 
whatever else may be in the wind; and so 
would any one who had seen much of them 
in an intimate way either together or 
apart." 

"Well" replied Peyton, "you ought to 
know, for you have seen a great deal of them ; 
and I suppose they are not, properly speaking, 
engaged, but there has been something b^ween 
them. I recollect how we all noticed her not 
being in her usual spirits last summer; and I 
am sure Edward Boscowen was at the bottom 
of that, and of a great deal besides ; so sure 
that I would lay you anything, Crosby, any- 
thing you please, two to one — ^ten to one if 
you like it — that before many months are out 
they mil be either married or engaged." 

" No no my dear fellow, excuse me ; I have 
been too much behind the scenes — might as 
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well pick your pocket at once'* answered 
Crosby with an air of dignified superiority 
which was no small trial to the risible muscles 
of the bystanders in general, and in especial of 
young Peyton, who however replied after a 
minute or two "that he supposed he ought 
to give over being so positive, and bow to the 
convictions of those whom he admitted to be 
in a situation to possess more correct informa* 
tion than himself/' 

" I dare say " proceeded he " I've been in 
the wrong box as to the person ; but — I hope 
I shan't be excommunicated for saying so — I 
should be greatly surprized if there was not a 
preference somewhere. Di. Wjmyard is very 
pretty, very attractive, very well known to a 
large circle by whom she is liked as well as ad- 
mired; there must be some reason why she 
has been hitherto so cold or so cruel as not to 
have made a choice yet. I hear she refused 
Philip Bedingfield this spring — good-looking 
fellow — good expectations — "most desirable 
establishment " as old aunt Manly would say ; 
I don't think any girl alive could have been 
so ill to please as to turn her back upon an 
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oflfer like that, unless — ^unless — she were per- 
versely bewitched in some unlucky quarter. 
Now are not these things a '^ legitimate ex- 
citement" to curiosity? — and is there any- 
thing offensive to her in particular— or to you 
ladies in general — ^in my (^peculating so far on 
the ' data ' I happen to possess ? " 

" No/' said Miss Montague, " I don't think 
you need fear being excommunicated this 
time ; at least / should not dare to give my 
vote for it, seeing that I must plead guilty to 
having sometimes nourished similar specula- 
tions of my own. If you only give up Edward 
Boscowen as being necessarily the preferred 
object, I am pacified ; but I can't bear to hear 
it so confidently assumed, that, because a girl, 
who has been (as you may say) bred up with 
her sister's brother-in-law, is at no pains to 
hide the affection and interest she feels for 
him, she either must be, or have been, or be 
desirous of being, engaged to him ! It is so 
very unfair ! Don't you agree with me, Mr. 
Aylmer ?" continued she, turning to one of the 
party who had been hitherto only a listener. 

" No doubt," said he, " it is unfair ; often 
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may be so at least ; for there is nothing so 
deceitful as appearances, founded on people's 
manner to each other in public.'' 

" That's what I always say, " observed 
Crosby, "and it's one reason why I never 
believe in engagements, till they ask me to the 
breakfast." 

" And when you eat ikatj you're convinced, 
I hope ? " asked Peyton. 

" Why, I can't help myself, then," replied 
he, " but as to Dl's * making any-one happy,' 
as they call it in books, she makes me much 
happier by staying as she is. If sh^ married, 
it would be slow work visiting at Waterdown ; 
so I don't intend her to be ^ turned off,' till I 
am, myself ; though that would be hardly fair 
either, for she's near upon three years older 
than I." 

" You're a precious one ! " cried Peyton, 
laughing, " I wonder how many limbs I should 
have been left by all the avenging furies of 
my house, if I had taken to bearing testimony 
to my cousins' ages ! As a friend, Crosby, 
I should advise a little discretion on that 
point." 
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"Why, on earth? Di. doesn't mind! I 
heard her tell her age the other day before a 
dozen people ; and what's the harm ? A girl 
of two-and-twenty is much easier to get on 
with than * sweet sixteen," that won't or can't 
speak a word ! " 

While this talk went on. Miss Montague 
was describing to Aylmer (rather in answer to 
his looks of interest than to any precise ques- 
tion), the terms on which she had, since she 
was herself capable of observation, seen Di. 
Wynyard and Edward Boscowen — their unre- 
strained companionship — ^their indifference to 
their own appearance in each other's presence, 
and the small influence each possessed over 
the other's opinons and feelings (notwithstand- 
ing the strong tie of habitual affection that 
bound them), the various proofs, in short, 
which conveyed to all unprepossessed obser- 
vers the impression, that their attachment, 
though warm, neither was, nor was ever likely 
to become anythmg more. 

" Now," concluded she, " I am not in Di. 
Wynyard's confidence ; that is, she never told 
me a secret in her life; but we are neigh- 
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boors, and I have known her from childhood, 
so I cannot but think I may have more insight 
into her feelings than Greorge Peyton, however 
well he may argue upon his ^ data,' as he calls 
them/' 

" You may, certainly,'* assented Aylmer, in 
so dry and unconcerned a manner, that Miss 
Montague immediately felt as if she must have 
been wearying him with her account of the 
feelings and characters of two persons so 
indifferent to him; and wondering at herself, in 
some annoyance, at having been so far deceived 
by his politely sympathizing manner as to run 
on at such length, on a theme totally unin- 
teresting to her hearer, she endeavoured to 
change the conversation. 

The subject which most readily presented 
itself was a party to be given the following 
night at Sandalford, a place near Thorn- 
borough, belonging to Sir Joseph and Lady 
Mostyn (about the wealthiest people in the 
county), who had engaged several of the 
singers (whose professional tour in the pro- 
vinces had been wound up at the music 
meeting before mentioned), to pay their house 
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a visit before leaving the neighbourhood, for 
the purpose of getting up a regular concert. 

Some thought this a stupid arrangement, 
simply because it was not a ball ; but others 
(among whom was Clement Ajlmer) declared 
themselves pleased with the prospect of hearing 
again, in a private room, some pieces, which, 
though old in themselves, had ^ come out new ' 
at the late music meeting, and yet were not 
likely to be performed at the London concerts, 
private or public, of the next spring. 

^^ Don't you think it may turn into a dance 
after all, when they have finished up their 
musicking? It wodd be a great colrt if 
one could hope for anything of the sort,'' said 
Henry Peyton, the youngest of the brothers. 

" No," replied one of his sisters, " I can't 
flatter you, or myself either, with the notion 
of any such liveliness. You see, they have no 
young people of their own to gratify, and I 
know Lady Mostyn hates to have the furniture 
displaced ; but, as we shall be a large party 
ourselves, and there will be everyone else we 
know besides, it can't be exactly dull, though if 
it were to be anywhere else than at Sandalford, 
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I don't think people would come from so far, 
as many will, only to hear the very same 
singers they Jiave just heard at the festival." 

^^ There are differences of opinion on that 
point, you perceive, Kate," observed the elder 
brother. "I confess I don't care which it is, 
for, as you were saying, everybody one knows 
will be there, which is the main thing. The 
Boscowens, of course — ^won't they, Crosby? 
Do you think Edward will be to be seen there, 
too?" 

"I hardly know. He wasn't at Water- 
down when I left it the day before yesterday. 
I think they expect him, but scarcely so 
soon. He has not been much there lately." 

" He was hardly there at all last winter," 
said Miss Montague ; ^' but this summer he 
has been there frequently, just in his old way. 
I believe they had some trouble in getting him 
to go and do duty at his grandfather's." 

" Duty is not much in his line in any way ; 
but he had better be civil to Mr. Deverell, for 
he has little enough to depend on without him 
— and that old ^ Granny ^ is as fanciftil as an 
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ape. Edward wouldn't anyhow be much of a 

* spec ' for poor Di. or anyone else, I take it," 
concluded Crosby. 

At this moment, candles being brought in, 
and the eldest Miss Peyton remarking that it 
would be very soon dressing time, a general 
move took place — the result of which was, 
that, in a few minutes, Crosby and Aylmer 
remained alone together in the library. 

*' What stuff they all talk !" exclaimed the* 
former, the moment the door was closed — 
*'what stuff they all talk, just for want of 
being up to a thing or two ! — ^and George 
Peyton, who might know better, is as non- 
sensical as the girls. Edward Boscowen has. 
other fish to fry 1" 

In the Palace of Truth, Aylmer would have 
said that the intelligence meant to be con- 
veyed by that elegant phrase, was not exactly 
matter of surprise to him ; but he only ob-. 
served — " that Peyton might not think 
Boscowen's occasional mode of killing time 
any impediment to the truth of his 

* hypothesis/ " 

" Eight enough, perhaps, in a general way,'' 
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said Crosby ; ^^ but, in this case, it is an 
* abiding influence ' — a something quite out of 
the common line, I assure you ; and if those 
' sweet, innocent creatures ' had not been by 
— after all, it may be as well they were by ! — 
for the world is round, and the things one 
says do sometimes amie round in such a deuced 
awkward way, that it's lucky, perhaps, we were 
not to ourselves, and that I could not come out 
with all Tom Crewe told me, of how he was 
somewhere on the Devonshire coast this time 
last year (no, it was still later in the season — 
long past the time of usual pleasure tours) > 
and how he found himself in the same little 
inn with a Mr. and Mrs. Bell, as they were 
(SEilled. Well, he caught a glimpse on the 
stairs, one day, of ^ Mrs. Bell,' and she was 
about the lovliest girl he ever set eyes on, 
with a sort of innocent, angelical expression 
of countenance, and aU that. I can tell you, 
Tom was quite poetical about it! But the 
fun is, that when he obtained a sight of Mr. 
Bell, the possessor — ^for that time being, at 
least— of this etherial vision, who should it be 
but that same Mr. Edward Boscowen who 

p2 
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once gave Tom and me such a spice of his 
mind as I shan't soon forget, because we one 
night happened to speak out rather too plainly 
in his gracious presence. Edward Boscowen 
it nevertheless was, for Crewe spoke to him ; 
but he was discreter than I should have beeii^ 
for he took no notice of anything, or to any- 
one (except to me when we met the other 
day) ; and he has not an idea where Boscowen 
has put this Houri now, nor where he had 
routed her out from. But that's neither here 
nor there; I only want to show you what 
excellent reasons I have for knowing that 
Edward Boscowen has not been thinking of 
marriage or engagements with any young lady 
for one while ! — ^better employed — ^putting out 
of the question that a wife is a more expen- 
sive amusement than touring about in Devon- 
shire, even with the sweetest of seraphs." 

"I dare say; but" — ^persisted Aylmer — 
" what Peyton implied did not concern Mm so 
much as your cousin. What you have been 
told may be very true, and yet " 

" And yet slie be dying of love for him ! 
That just shows how much you know of her ! 
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Why, DL Wynyard's the proudest puss in 
creation ! She in love with a fellow that does 
not trouble his head about her ! I should like 
to see that And as to her wasting a thought 
on Boscowen^ I think I could persuade you — 
what's more, could prove to you, if I chose, 
that I didn't speak without book when I told 
them she didn't care a farthing for him. But 
it's not worth while ! and, besides, if I were 
to tell you, you'ld think me the most impudent 
dog alive." 

Aylmer made no rejoinder ; but a slight-— a 
very slight — smile passed over his features, and 
Crosby exclaimed, with a laugh — 

" You mean, you think .me that already ! so, 
as I don't better myself by holding my tongue, 
I shall even speak out and justify my wisdom, 
at any rate. Tou know Boscowen's a mon- 
strous plausible fellow ; and can ^ talk good ' 
by the hour, when it suits him ; well, he hum- 
bugs Julia, thoroughly, on some points (for 
all he plagues her life out on others), in spite 
of which last fact, she can't bear to he»* me 
abuse him or reflect on him in any way ; and 
she gave me such a set-down for doing so the 
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other day at luncheon, talked so much about 
his ' right feeling/ and his ^ good principles/ 
and the blessing it would be if there were 
more like him in some respects, that it was all 
I could do to hold my tongue before the chil- 
dren, and the moment I was left alone with 
Di., I could contain myself no longer, but out 
came the history of ' Mr. and Mrs. Bell,' and 
their tour in Devonshire I Now, seeing is be- 
lieving ; and if George Peyton could have 
looked at her through the key-hole that 
minute, I do just suppose he might condescend 
to believe me next time I tell him anything 1" 

" She would certainly have needed wonder- 
ful command of countenance, if he were right,'' 
replied Aylmer. 

^^ There was no command of countenance 
wanted ! — as if any woman alive could be so 
case-hardened ! — ^No, no — I know better than 
that ! — She just didn't care a straw about it, 
beyond that she was annoyed at my broaching 
such a subject at all to her — (that she certamly 
was) — but, though I own I did feel rather 
queer at first, I wouldn't have missed the 
joke for the world. I wish you had seen her 
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face ! She was trying to look grave and to 
keep me at proper distance, after the enormity 
I had been guilty of, and yet under all that 
there was the sort of smile she gives when 
you're telling her something she's quite up to 
already. I can't describe the whole look of 
her ! — only it was anything but what it would 
have been if she had cared a rush about 
master Edward, beyond just wishing to keep 
things quiet between him and his family, for 
she begged me to say nothing to Julia, adding 
that ^ though she had no doubt he had been 
met with as I said, yet Tom Crewe had most 
likely mistaken one half of the story, and ex- 
aggerated the rest, so that there was no use 
in our repeatmg it to anyone.' She just 
gave it the go-by in that way, never troubled 
herself farther on the matter ; and, unless I 
am blind, dea^ and an idiot altogether — ^why 
— whoever Di, Wynyard's in love with (if 
she's in love at all), it's not with Boscowen, and 
never has been 1" 

" It doesn't look like it, I must allow," re- 
plied Aylmer ; ^^ and, as I conclude she will 
be at Sandalford to-morrow, Peyton will be 
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able to judge if she has much the appearancie 
of one who is ' perversely bewitched in some 
unlucky quarter.' " 

" She may be that for au^ht I know/' re- 
turned Crosby ; " only he's quite out as to the 
favoured individual What an odd thing it 
seems," continued Crosby, after a pause, 
during which he appeared to have been reflect- 
ing deeply — ^^ what an odd thing it seems 
that I should go on in this way to you !" 

" Why— don't you ^ go on ' so to every- 
one ?" asked Aylmer. 

"Not exactly," answered the youth, as- 
suming a cautious look ; ^' not with everyone. 
Now, you see I should no more think of flying 
than of telling George Peyton about my 
story to Di., and how she took it, though he 
is far more what I should call ^ one of us,' than 
you ; but you never let out anything your- 
self, so I know you won't make mischief; 
and, then, you don't belong to the neigh- 
bourhood." 

^^ That last is a good qualiflcation for a con- 
fidant, I must say ; but as to the rest," ob- 
served Aylmer, as they left the room together, 
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^^ I think my reputation for discretion seems 
likely to cause my virtue in that line to be 
somewhat put to the test," 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Diana Wynyabd had never communicated to 
her sister the kind of insult, the sort of 
mockery, with which she had felt herself 
treated by Aylmer, in the July year preceding 
the period which this narrative has reached. 
To do so would have been exquisitely painful ; 
and, besides, she could not feel quite certidn 
that Julia, and Julia's husband (if made aware 
of what had occurred), would be precisely of 
her opinion as to the line of conduct which 
she, in her own mind, thought it dignified to 
adopt. Her desire was, to behave to Aylmer 
as though the past had never been, and to 
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give— by avoidmg every appearance of either 
leeking or shunning him — ^the only token in 
her power, that his actions, past, present, and 
future, were utterly indifferent to her. For 
supposing the best even, and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Boscowen were able to conquer their 
irritation sufficiently to look on things calmly, 
and agree with her as to the course most 
expedient to pursue, still they would have had 
a part to play; and their 'parts' would 
(Diana thought) be best played, if, knowing 
and suspecting nothing, they played them 
naturally — which reasons (joined with the 
deep dislike to making so humiliating an 
avowal) strengthened her every day in her 
determination, and stifled the kind of remorse 
she sometimes felt for keeping such a secret 
from so affectionate a sister. 

Chance so ordered it, that — even as Aylmer 
had once ^ hoped' — they met again on his 
return from Scotland ; that is, they were in 
the same room for a few hours, late in the 
autumn, at a hunt ball given within driving 
distance of a house in a neighbouring county, 
where the Boscowens were then spending a 
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few days, which was also attended by a large 
party from a yet greater distance in a contrary 
direction, of which Ayhner made one. Diana 
exerted herself — ^and exerted herself snccess- 
fiilly — ^to repress every outward sign of the 
embarrassment she felt dnring the very short 
time that he devoted to a rather set and formal 
conversation with her, and daring the long 
time (as it seemed to her) that she passed in 
his presence that evening. But when, in the 
spring, they came across each other again, she 
found it more and more difficult to retain pre- 
cisely the demeanour she would have wished 
always to observe. The sort of stiff constraint 
with which he had addressed her at the ball^ 
when he had encountered her in the autumn, 
wore off after two or three chance meetings ; 
and was succeeded by such strangely-recurring 
fluctuations of manner, as could not but pre- 
clude all possibility of her really acquiring the 
indifference she laboured to assume. 

To see him, to expect to see him, even to 
hear of him, was always enough to set her 
mind at work, recalling and comparing every 
trifle in word and look which might tend to 
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throw light on that mysterious part of his 
conduct, which she still somewhat obstinately 
refused to explain to herself on its most 
obvious ground — ^namely, that he had wished 
to make himself interesting, no matter by what 
means, and then, fearing to have been more 
successful than suited him, retreated under 
the shield of his habitually-polite reserve, 
before he had absoluted committed himself. 
From such a plain solution of the problem 
she recoiled ; yet the speculations her reason 
forced on her were not far removed from it ; 
and, day after day, hour after hour, she re- 
sumed her vain attempts to guess at the true 
character, and thence calculate the true 
motives, of him who exercised so powerful a 
sway over her heart and imagination. 

On a man's character and habits, even more 
than on his manner, must depend the mean- 
ing, or no meaning, of much that he says and 
implies. Diana knew enough of the world to be 
aware of this, and the question therefore con- 
stantly arose, whether Aylmer beloneed to that 
da. of .en, .ho. ^ij woni J ^ U 
purposely adapted to make an imperceptible 
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impression for an aim of mere vanity, o? 
whether, as his countenance would indicate, 
and his reputation for strict sense of honoui 
would pre-suppose, he was both too upright and 
too proud to amuse himself with so unworthy 
a game ? That Aylmer belonged to the latter, 
and more honourable class, Diana was, in spite 
of all things, inclined to believe. Yet, she 
knew that persons as decorous, as apparently 
superior to the common run, do sometimes 
allow themselves the pastime of creating au 
interest, from which they desire no other 
advantage than that of feeling their own 
power ; only taking care to choose as the sub- 
ject of their experiments, one whose attrac- 
tions of person, or mind, or position even, are 
distinguished enough to gratify the self-com- 
placency, and to confirm the reputation for 
good taste of the ^ moral philosophers' in 
question. But it is difficult, if not absolutely 
impossible, for those who possess the mental 
as well as bodily freshness of youth, to suspect 
this amount of cool treachery under an exterior 
which is not merely pleasing to the eye, but 
to the imagination, as inspiring a trust founded 
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on the worth and wisdom supposed to accom- 
pany manners so respectful, and a counte-* 
nance expressive of such dignity and feeling. 
If Aylmer wer^e not a habitual actor — if he 
did not, for the meanest ends, mimic the tokens 
of a strong interest — then he must (so it 
seemed to her at least) still cherish a feeling 
he did not choose to avow, nay — ^which he even 
struggled against, and only involuntarily be-, 
trayed. But if so, what could be the cause of 
such a struggle ? 

There did exist a fancy, indeed, in the secret 
recess, of m^: heL, whii sometime 
suggested an answer to this question, exculpa- 
ting him from any base motive, even rendering 
him, in her eyes, more worthy of compassion 
than of blame ; for it was possible, she thought> 
that a smouldering remnant of that jealousy 
he had shown so unmistakably at the Monta- 
gue's archery party, might still lurk within 
him, and that the unjust bias of that passion, 
which (as his conversation sometimes indicated) 
was deeply rooted in his nature, might hinder 
him from declaring his preference. But she 
could never long derive comfort from this con- 
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jectnre ; for she knew too well that Edward 
had not only explained eyerything to him, but 
that he (Ajlmer) had shown himself, both in 
word and deed, satisfied with that explanation ; 
and that, moreover, though the sort of inti- 
macy founded on constant meetings at the 
same places of resort, which had once subsisted 
between the two men, had a good deal de- 
clined, not even the closest observer could have 
said, that Aylmer and Boscowen were other 
than good Mends, 

It generally happened, therefore, that after 
having been visited by this flattering delusion 
(for such she felt it to be), she was sure, by 
a sort of revulsion, to become immediately a 
prey to the strongest sense of disgust at the 
deceit attempted to be kept up, and of resent- 
ment against the wantonness of contempt with 
which she had been treated the summer before. 
Of her silence on this point she never repented. 
There were times, when the ignorance dis- 
played by those about her of her real position 
as regarded Aylmer, was her only consolation ; 
and it vexed her inexpressibly, to think that 
there was a contingency, which might force 
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her to sacrifice that consolation ; for, shoald 
she ever discover the slightest intention of 
again inviting him to Waterdown^ she was 
resolved, by speaking out at all hazards, to 
prevent it. 

Her fears on that head were, however, ground- 
less; for Mrs. Boscowen, though thoroughly 
in the dark as to the exact nature of Aylmer's 
proceedings, had observed enough to make her 
very indignant. 

She had not been blind to a certain inequal- 
ity which had come over her sister's spirits ; 
and the sort of offence Aylraer had given her, 
by his own cautious avoidance of her original 
invitation to Waterdown (though put to sleep 
for a while, by his change of purpose and his 
actual appearance there), returned upon her,, 
and predisposed her to suspect him of carrying 
on a course of private flattery, and implied pre- 
ference, which he was no ways inclined to pro- 
fess publicly. 

Yet, as she acknowledged to herself, she 
might be mistaken in the man ; and if so, it 
was not to be forgotten that he was beyond all 
doubt ' the best match ' she had ever thought 
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herself authorized to speculate on for her sister, 
which prudent consideration, joined to a strong 
feeling of self-respect, induced her, when in 
London, to show him exactly as much courtesy 
as their degree of intimacy rendered natural, 
at the same time that she was fidly determined 
never again — as matters stood — ^to invite him 
to Waterdown, 

But when the season passed away, and all 
things remamed as they were, and when 
Philip Bedingfield's ^unexceptionable oflFer' was 
steadily and repeatedly declined — Julia Bos- 
cowen's fears, as to the nature of her sister's 
feelings for Aylmer, became convictions ; and 
she saw at once,, that while her delusion lasted, 
she would encourage no one else, and would 
thus, in every sense, waste the best years of her 
life ; so that it was the duty of her friends to 
employ every means which absence and dis- 
traction could aflford, to cure her, if possible, 
of her infatuation. 

Julia's best hope on this point was, that the 
impression orignally made on Diana would 
gradually wear away, if not revived by un* 
seasonable meetings; and she was flattering 
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herself that this had to a considerable degree 
taken place, when she learnt through a chance 
observation of Frank Crosby's (for Diana, as 
she (Jften noticed, never voluntarily alluded to 

him) that Aylmer had appeared at the 

musical festival, and had said he was going to 
pass a few days at Windboume. 

It now seemed doubtful to Mrs. Boscowen 
whether her sister had ever, in truth, regained 
any of the serenity for which she had lately 
given her credit ; it was at all events visibly 
put an end to for the present, and she was her- 
self more thoroughly convinced than ever, that 
the highly honourable and highly reputed Mr. 
Aylmer was playing a game of mere vanity, 
which was, perhaps, rendered the more exciting 
from his cool perception of being beloved. 

This last idea, when it laid hold of her, 
roused her pride to such a degree, that when 
she discovered that Aylmer, instead of having 
(as she had hoped) left the neighbourhood, 
was still at the Peytons, and would therefore 
probably again encounter Diana at Sandalford, 
she resolved to leave no stone unturned to 
4iinder a meeting, which was sure to produce 
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nothing but unhappiness. But this discovery { 

she only made the night previous to that on 
which the concert was to take place, so that, 
on the following morning, her attempt was still 
to make. 

She sat looking down upon her work, pon- 
dering upon the best means of entering on so 
painful a subject, while her unusual gravity of 
countenance was attributed by Diana to anx* 
iety about one of her children, who had been 
for some time seriously indisposed, and who, 
though now considerably better, was not well 
enough for her mother to like to leave her that 
evening. 

Her impression was confirmed when Mrs. 
Boscowen began to say, with something con- 
strained and nervous in her manner — 

" Would it be a very great sacrifice for you, 
Di., to stay at home with me, and give up the 
Sandalford concert?" 

There was a little pause, and a slight 
struggle before the answer came. 

" No Julia ; I see you feel fidgetty at being 
left alone ; you are thinking that little Har- 
riet might have such another attack as she i 
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had on Friday night ; so it's a settled thing — I 
shall stay with you. You know I could not 
feel any pleasure at the Mostyns', leaving you 
unhappy here ! " 

" Oh, my dear kind Di./' exclaimed Mrs. 
Boscowen, warmly, " I know you would give 
up that and fifty other pleasures to afford me 
a moment's comfort ! — ^and for that very reason 
I must deal quite openly with you — not 
attempt to cheat you into any thing for your 
good. I don't want any one to help me to 
watch Harriet ; I think as well of her now as I 
did at breakfast-time ; yet " 

"There is some reason of convenience, 
then," again interrupted Miss Wynyard, "why 
I had better not go to-night; is it not so, 
JuKa ? " 

" No," replied her sister, speaking with a 
sort of forced distinctness, " it is not a reason 
of convenience, but one which regards you, 
and you only, that makes me ask, whether it 
would indeed be a sacrifice for you to give Up 
Sandalford to-night ? " 

Diana did not immediately reply ; she did 
not inquire what her sister's reason regardmg 
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herself might be, and she at last said, witih a 
half averted face, " that she would think it no 
sacrifice to miss the concert in order to cheer 
and console her ; but to give it up for any less 
cause would cerbdnly be a disappointment/' 

"I was airaid so," said Mrs. Boscowen,* 
gravely. " Did you know," added she, after 
some moments' silence, '^ that Mr. Aylmer is 
to be there ? " 

^* I was not sure ; but I thought it likely,'' 
answered Diana, colouring deeply. 

" I know he is," proceeded her sister — " at 
least, James told me last night that he heard 
fi-om old Peyton, in Thomborough, that Aylmer 
and Frank Crosby stay with him till over the 
Sandalford doings; which, of course, means 
that they will, one and all, be at the Mostyns' 
to-night. Now the question is, which will in 
the long run be happiest, most peaceful, for 
you — ^to spend this evening there or here ? " 

No answer was returned to this address ; 
Diana had never before been sp<&en to so 
directly, on the subject of Aylmer ; and totally 
unprepared, either to enter on a discussion, or 
form a decision which involved so much that 
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wad painfnl, she sat still, and almost breath*" 
less, tightly twisting and untwisting a skein of 
wool which lay on her lap, without raising her 
eyes to her sister, or attempting to frame a 
reply/ 

After a short pause, Mrs. Boscowen went 
on — 

" My being detained at home by Harriet's 
illness gives you, if you choose, a plausible 
excuse for remaining too. It will be nothing 
extraordmary, or unheard of; and James's 
going (as he must) makes it seem even more 
natural that you should stay with me, under 
the circumstances. But, my dear Di.," added 
she, in a tone more like her usual one, ^^ it's 
you yourself must choose, must determine ! 
J can't bear seeing you look so miserable ! do 
fix on what you think best for yourself." 

** If I did but know what that was 1 " cried 
Diana, now weeping as she spoke. " It's 
what I can't settle — can't decide about ; 
perhaps it would be better if it were decided 
for me.^' 

" But, Di., who can do that without being 
^rst able to look more into your mind and 
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feelings than you like anyone, even me, to 
do ?'' asked Mrs. Boscowen, taking her sister's 
hand gently in hers. '^ I should, acting solely 
on my own judgment, and in consequence of 
my own observations, take you at your word, 
and make it a settled thing, that you should 
neither go to this concert, nor anywhere else, 
where you might be likely to meet that man, 
because I have seen that his presence, his con- 
versation, the very sight of him, wherever you 
met last spring, made you invariably miserable. 
Yet I perceive it would cost you a hard strug- 
gle to forego this — at it seems to me — ^fresh 
opportunity of torturing yourself; and you 
may have more reason for taking the risk of 
so doing than I know of 

" I can hardly say I have," answered Diana, 
in a hurried, unsteady voice, still without look- 
ing at her sister ; " and I believe the feeling 
which chiefly disinclines me from staying at 
home is, that of it's being so humiliating — so 
disgraceful — ^to have one's comings and goings 
influenced by the presence of any indifferent 
person whatsoever — ^to have fallen so loW in 
one's friends' estimation, as to have to be kept 
out of the way of any man on earth !" 
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" My dear Di., you vex yourself and me so 
much more than you need by such extreme 
pride ! Have I deserved that you should 
assume me to be so harsh? You know I 
never could think the worse of you for being 
deceived ; and deceived you have been, at 
one time or other, by tlys Clement Aylmer 
(either with or without intention on his part). 
If there is a fault in that respect, it does not 
lie with you ; but you are wrong and unkind 
to reject your sister's sympathy — to deny your 
sister your confidence." 

Diana yielded at once to this appeal — not. 
that she spoke, but, throwing her arms round 
her sister's neck, confessed her fault, and 
asked forgiveness, by every mute demonstra- 
tion looks and gestures could afford. 

Mrs. Boscowen's resolution to hinder a 
meeting between Diana and her treacherous 
admirer, at any price, was less strong than 
the feelings excited within her by the sight of 
her sister's extreme reluctance to forego what 
was yet so sure to cause her increased trouble 
of mind; and she mingled her tears with 
Diana's, while the latter clung to her in pas- 
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sionate grief, and besought her — as soon as 
she could find words — ^to determme every- 
thing fbr her, to guide her actions, and to 
save her fi'om her own contempt. 

" Tell me first, dearest Di*,'' resumed Julia, 
'^ what it precisely is that causes such a strug- 
gle in your mind ;^ is it that even while you 
yield to my wish, you still think me mistaken 
in viewing Aylmer as a man who has no other 
aim, than the selfish gratification of interesting 
you out of pure vanity ?" 

" You may be right," replied Diana, in a 
scarcely audible voice ; " and if I were abso- 
lutely — ^utterly convinced of thatj I should 
have no greater wish than to stay here — ^this 
night, and for ever. I should see that I had 
been utterly mistaken — not only with regard 
to what I have believed to have been felt for 
me, but with regard to the disposition and 
principles of one, whom I have heard all others 
unite in praising for those very qualities, in 
which he seems to you, and sometimes to me, 
to be most wanting." 

" But what makes you doubt ? How is it," 
urged her sister, " that he only sometimes 
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deems to you void of all practical truth— of 
all capability for genuine affection ?'' 

'^ It would be hard) very hard to explain ; 
and yet there is something — ^has been for more 
than a year past — ^in his demeanour, which 
conveys so strongly the impression of his 
being held back by some invisible bar which 
fetters his will ; while, at the same time, he 
appears more drawn towards me — more in- 
terested by my presence than in the days 
when he used to go regularly wherever we 
went, and I used to dance with him every night" 

^^ I noticed in town that he never once 
asked you to dance this year, though he 
would stand behind you in one quadrille after 
another, and waylay you for a five minutes' 
\ai3k between the dances; not that we met 
him at many balls last season, I must say." 

" No ; I have reason to think he never 
purposely met us at all. He almost said 
as much one night. And as to dancing, he 
told me he had left it off as far back as that 
ball at Swinford, which was the first place we 
saw him at, after his visit here, the summer 
before last." » 
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/^But don't you see yourself that such 
conduct — such abstainmg from giving you the 
usual conventional marks of attention, only to 
render the apparently involuntary looks and 
words more interesting and striking — ^is the 
very quintessence of refined deceit ? It is not 
as if he were poor or dependent. I should 
see some excuse then ; but as he is — ^unless 
he were secretly engaged to some one else, or 
bound by some less reputable tie (in either of 
which cases the less one has to do with him 
the better) — ^it can be nothing but his own 
will and pleasure that withholds him from 
openly expressmg what he has been so long 
amusing himself by indicating in every pos- 
sible underhand manner." 

^^ I cannot think he is engaged/' observed 
Diana; ^^and as to your other conjectures, 
it is hardly fan* to make them concerning 
one " 

" Whom everyone unites in speaking so 
highly of? Well, perhaps it is not; at least,, 
that impertinent boy, Frank Crosby, who is 
always running on about things one would 
rather not hear o^ and who always knows the 
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worst about his neighbours^ began telling me 
the other day^ that Aylmer was the only real 
and undoubted ^pattern man' he ever came 
across ; and, for aught I know, it may be true, 
since — ^if you were to believe James — it's the 
steadiest men, in one sense, who think them- 
selves licensed to play the most treacherous 
games in another. 

" But, be that as it may, what you have 
been saying has strengthened — ^not diminished 
— ^my persuasion that you will lose no chance 
of happiness — ^wiU do best for your own 
dignity, and ultimate peace of mind, by keep- 
ing to-night out of the sphere of that tanta- 
lizing, serpent-like influence, which I have 
seen, time after time, put you first into a fever 
of suspense, and then leave you wretched/' 

^^ Julia, I have made up my mind to do 
so/' 

"By your own consent? — with your own 
free will, Di.?" 

" Yes, as much so, at least, as is permitted 
by the humiliating delusion, of which I can't 
at once rid myself, though I'll try hard," 

" I suppose I can't look for more, my poor 
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dear Bi. ; but you are a good child, and I 
wish I could give you all you deserve !'* 

^^ That would be little enough, I am afraid/' 
answered Diana, forcing a smile — " but what 
does James know of this?" continued she, 
with an anxious look. 

" Nothing whatever, my dear ; make your- 
self easy about that. It would not have been 
fair to have confided my speculations on your 
concerns to him ; and, besides, there's no use 
in talking over those things with men. Even 
the best and kindest are apt to take them up 
in a sort of way— just the very way, perhaps, 
you don't want them to do. So I shall just 
tell James you don't feel equal to going to 
Sandalford this evening, and he will enquire 
no farther." 

"Well, Julia, you may say that with a safe 
conscience, I am sure ; for I did get up with 
a little head-ache this morning, and now " 

" And now you are trembling all over, and 
scarcely fit to stand ; I see that, and I feel as 
if it was all my own fault; but," added she, 
kissing her affectionately, " I hope and believe 
that Ixhmorrow you will be the better, in every 
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sense, for having staid at home ; and now I 
must leave you, for I must sit with Harriet, 
while nurse takes the others out." 

Diana remained alone, thinking over the 
decision she had made— diligently trying to 
strengthen her mind into the conviction that 
she had done right, and endeavouring to shut 
out the doubts which tormented her in spite of 
herself. She had been deeply touched by the 
warmth and tenderness of Julia's manner, and 
was, moreover, so unspeakably grateful to her 
for having abstained from ^ talking it all over 
with James,' that she now began to reproach 
herself in earnest, for having still kept back 
one thing from a sister who was able and 
willing to receive her confidence, without be- 
traying it. 

" But," as she said to herself, " though it 
would have been all very well at the time, 
now it was too late ;" and then the more she 
thought of it, the less she could endure to 
confess that weakness which bowed her to the 
earth with shame — ^the weakness, namely, of 
having been again deceived by mere circum- 
stances of look and manner, after such 
palpable scorn had been once laid on her. 
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In these and similar reflections, the time 
passed away till the hour of luncheon ; after 
which she repaired to her own room for a 
while, and, on returning to the drawing-room, 
found, to her no small surprise, Edward Bos- 
cowen sitting hy the fire with her sister. 

" You see I have turned up again sooner 
than I was looked for !" said he, as she en- 
tered ; *' but, hearing what there was to be at 
Sandalford to-night, I even made it an excuse 
to poor dear Aunt Mary, for getting away be- 
fore they had quite stewed me alive there ; 
you know it would have been too much to 
miss this, as well as the festival !'' 

" Well, I think you will have a very good 
concert," replied Diana, " and I'm glad you 
are going, for you will tell us all about it much 
better than James would/' 

"Tell you about it!" exclaimed he, in 
amazement ; " why, are you not going your- 
self r 

" No — I am not — ^I have had a head-ache 
all the morning ; Julia is to stay at home, as I 
dare say she has told you already, and I am 
going to keep her company : not being fit in- 
deed for much more." 
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**What nonsense! — as if you had ever 
minded a head-ache before." 

" I can't help minding it to-day, Edward ; 
and I'm not going to Sandalford," 

** But you mustj Di. ! " cried he, with such 
eager determination that Mrs. Boscowen ob- 
served, smiling-- 

" That he always returned from aunt Mary 
in a very despotic mood, Di.'s head-ache is 
no nonsense," added she ; " it would be very 
bad for her to go out this evening, or to make 
any exertion." 

"It's always thought bad for one to do 
what's pleasant or amusing," rejoined he, pet- 
tishly. 

" But no one prevents you from doing what 
you think pleasant, Edward," said his sister-in- 
law. "James goes, and Mr. Phipps, and you 
will go with them." 

" Yes-r-I dare say ; but that's not what I 
came here for in such a hurry. To go to a 
place like that, without either of you two to 
take refuge with, and with no one to talk ov^r 
everything as we come back, is the dullest 
business in creation." 

VOL. I. R 
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^^ Then stay at home with us Edward/' said 
Diana. 

^^ I can\ after haying made the Mostyns' 
concert an excuse for running off from Riddles- 
worth. Andy besides/* added he, sotto voce^ 
while his sister-in-law turned away to look for 
something, " I know how it would be here 
this evening. Julia will be fussing oyer little 
Harriet and the baby, and you will think it 
necessary to help her to fiiss, so poor I should 
come off second best. No — to Sandalford I 
must go; and what's more/' continued he, 
aloud, " I mean you to go too, Di." 

** That's if she pleases," said Mrs. Bos- 
cowen. 

^^ If she has any good nature in her, she 
wUl please. I dedare I think it's quite 
wrong of her not to go — quite selfish !" 

^^ Edward ! when she has just been telling 
you herself that she is not fit for it ; but I'ye 
no patience with you! I think you grow 
inore and more childish every day! — one 
might as well attempt talking sense to my 
baby !" 

" Or to yourSy Edward," whispered Diana^ 
as her sister left the room. 
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But no smile from his lip answered her allusion 
to his fiir-away household ; the slightly-ruffled 
air with which he had last spoken settled into 
a displeased, dejected look, and he leaned his 
elbow on the table, and his head on his hand, 
with the appearance of one who was not only 
much disappointed, but grievously injured. 

" My dear Edward, I'm sorry youVe vexed," 

goiig or not gotog-ho, i tie oonoert, or 
anything about it, signify so much to you ?" 

" It signifies in this vay, Di., that I am 
worn and worried to death, as you know very 
well, by all the suspense, and doubt, and diffi* 
cnlty that besets me, and to which I see no 
end. I came here for a few days (it can be 
no more) in the hope of a little relief from the 
bore of Riddlesworth, and the melancholy and 
monotony of other things — in hope of distract 
tion, of enlivenment ; all which you used not 
to grudge me when I wanted them far less ; 
and now for a head-ache, that would never 
prevent your doing what you likedy or rather 
just because you don't think it worth while to 
go out to meet anything that's likely to be 

r2 
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seen at Sandalford to-night, you leave me to 
mope in a crowd — as will be my fate there— 
when I have been looking forward for days 
past to the treat — ^to the refreshment of a 
little merry chat, and quizzing our good 
neighbours, with slight glances at private 
affairs betwixt and between, such as I thought 
to enjoy to-night, 

** Tou don't know — can't know — ^how much 
I want a little renewing of ideas — a little 
change from the alternation of bore and busi* 
ness — ^business and bore I have been under- 
going for ever so long. If you had any 
kindness left in you, Di., you would not treat 
me in this manner ! But I suppose I must 
get used to it/' 

" Indeed, Edward," replied she, ^^ if you 
did not look so unhappy, and if I did not 
know how much there really is to vex and 
fret you, I should say it was you who were 
unkind, in speaking to me as you do/' 

"I am unhappy," answered he, sighing 
heavily ; ^^ but, though you let it stand as an 
excuse for me, it is no reason why I should 
visit my vexations on my best friend. I did 
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not mean to speak unkindly, though I dare 
say I did, Di. The worst of feeling one's self 
miserable is, that it makes one so hideously 
cross." 

Diana could not hear this expression of his 
penitence without a smile — ^which, however, 
soon yanished from her lips ; and she cast a 
pitying glance on the grave and saddened 
countenance she had till lately scarcely known 
without a smile on ^ the mouth, and bright 
sparkle in the eyes. 

"Has anything disagreeable happened?" 
she at last inquired—" anything fresh, since 
you were last here ? " 

" No, nothing fresh was wanted ; all is 
just as it was." 

" Are Clara and the baby well ?" 

"Yes, quite well, as far as I am aware. 
But you know I am come from Eiddlesworth, 
not from ihemy 

"Yes; only you might have heard," ob- 
served Diana. 

" I don't see," he continued, after a long 
pause, " that I am one inch nearer the possi- 
bility of deciding upon anything, than I was 
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six months back; so it's literally no use 
thinking of all the bothers I can find no issue 
firom ; let alone talking of them ! " 

" And yet your face shows how much you 
do think of them, Edward/' said Diana^ sor- 
rowfully; '^if you would but listen to me, 
and at least tell James ! " 

^' It was. not done at the beginning, so can't 
be done now, till I'm able to tell the whole 

world." 

* 

And then there was another pause; after 
which he began agam,— 

" I don't know whether to be glad or sorry 
for having been obliged to make a confidant 
of you, my dear DL ; taking it selfishly, I'm 
glad — ^for you're the only creature I can speak 
fi*eely to ; but, on the other hand, it's a shame 
to make you share my worries, as I see you 
do, though I can't help it." 

" I should not mind the worry, Edward, if 
I really thought the secresy necessary ; but 
you know that when I promised to be silent 
till you loosed my tongue, I expected you to 
write to James and tell him all, the day after 
your marriage." 
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** So I meant to do — meant to have written 
both to him and my grandfather, as I have 
told you before now, Di. And so I should, if 
we had married when I expected I But — 
thanks to Mrs. Wood's choosing to take that 
opportunity to give herself ' a rheumatic fever 
— ^it was, as you know, put off and put ofl^ till 
it so befell, that, when the day after my 
wedding I was literally sitting down to write, 
as I had promised you. Aunt Mary's letter 
came to say my gr^dfather was dying; and 
if I meant to see him alive, I was to make 
haste to Riddlesworth. I don't think even 
you would have advised me to have chosen 
that moment for telling them all I had mar- 
ried a hairdresser's daughter ! when there was 
every chance of my being, within a few days, 
if not rich, at least independent of every one, 
provided I did but hold my tongue for a day 
or two ! 

" Well, when I had lingered a week or more 
at Eiddlesworth, there was my grandfather, 
not exactly as well as ever he had been, but 
quite as likely to live on for years to come as 
he had been beforehand; then there was 
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nothing for it bnt to fidl back on my Austra- 
lian plan, only I jnst thought I must have one 
real bit of pleasure before encountering tke 
row with Jamesy and the plague of outfitting 
and embarking) so I took Clara a little tour 
on the Devonshire coast ; and it was all veiy 
delightful while it lasted, for as late as it was 
in the year. But I almost wish we hadn^t 
* honeymooned' at all, for it lost time ; and you 
remember how it was when we came to book. I 
had absolutely forgotten all those confounded 
debts, that rose up in judgment against me, 
just at the wrong moment; you know I 
couldn't get from old Granny, quite in a trice, 
the sum that would set me afloat again, what- 
ever I might do gradually; and I wasn't 
going, in one and the same breath, to tell 
James I had formed a connection that would 
disgust him, and ask him to lend me money ! 
So there was time lost again ! " 

"Oh," interrupted Diana, "if my money 
had but been so placed that I could have got 
at it without James's knowledge, how easily 
all that would have been settled ! 

" Glad it wasn't, DL — ^best as it is — ^you'd 
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have given me anything and everything then, 
to pnt an end to the secret, and get us off from 
England, and 1 should never have forgiven 
myself. But after that, when I had at last, in 
one way or another, got enough from the folks 
at Riddlesworth to satisfy all claims, and yet, 
leave us something to start with, you know it 
wasn't my fault that we didn't sail at once ; 
only then there was Clara's situation — not 
that I thought that need be an impediment, 
nor did she — ^but her mother made no end of 
a fuss, said she couldn't stand by to see her 
daughter exposed to destruction, so — as I 
didn't want to be indicted for murder before a 
female jury, and was talked nearly deaf into 
the barU I even ga,e in, «>d th^ was de- 
lay number three." 

" Ah, it was then, Edward, that I think you 
made such a mistake in keeping up the secret ; 
you didn't want money, and might have spoken 
to James with as little annoyance as at any 
conceivable period." 

" By that time," replied Boscowen, " I had 
come to the conclusion, that it was wiser not to 
declare my marriage, until I was either on the 
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very point of setting sail for Australia (and so 
not likely to plague my relations here any 
more), or else possessed of tnoney of my own, 
and able to snap my fingers at them. 

^' You see, as I was at all events to stay in 
England some months more, it was far better 
to spend them on good terms with James and 
all the rest, than in quarrels, and sulks, which 
would have done Clara no good, and would 
just have prevented me from passing the lime 
I couldn't be with her, with your and my 
people in London, as usuaL" 

" It must have been a very dull time for 
Clara," observed Diana. 

" Oh, you know I ran down to her every 
now and then — should have done so much 
oftener, only that mother of her*s, whom I 
couldn't well help her having to stay there, is 
the most annoyingly vulgar old hag I ever 
came across ; and, besides, was always pester- 
ing me to do things I couldn't and wouldn't 
do, and putting nonsense into Clara's head 
into the bargain. She regularly interfered with 
my pleasure in going to Uarbledale ; still, you 
perceive it wasn't in my power to get rid of her.' 
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*^No, indeed," said Miss Wynyard, "how 
could 70U9 when Clara had no other com- 
panion, and you wouldn't speak the word 
which would have given her Julia and me for 
fiiends and connections." 

" K I could have been sure of that ! " ejacu- 
lated he. 

" It was worth taking the chance of," re- 
turned Diana, " sooner than doing as you did, 
«.d ™ doiB^ now." 

" And may I ask, Miss Diana, what I am 
doing so very wrong as you seem to imply ?" 
inquired he, colouring angrily. 

"You are leading a life of acted, if not 
spoken, dissimulation with all your nearest 
friends, without any better excuse, than that 
of wishing to defer as long as you can an 
unpleasant explanation; and you are conse- 
quently obliged to leave your wife to endure a 
most lonely and dreary existence, not to 
speak of the unprotected, equivocal position she 
stands in, bearing a name that is neither yours 
nor hers, and exposed to all the misinterpreta- 
tions incident to such a situation." 

" Nonsense, Di., you are entirely^ mistaken 
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on those points ; bat, before discussing them, I 
may as well observe to you, that ever since 
the time when I might at last have thought of 
sailing for Australia, with mother Wood's ap- 
proval and blessing, my grandfather has begun 
in good earnest to fail, and that so rapidly, 
that if one could calculate on those most in* 
scrutable of chances, a wager might be safely 
taken, that I should be my own master, master 
of my mother's fortune, I mean, by Christmas; 
that is, if I keep silence a bit longer. 

" Now, I ask you, what sort of wisdom it 
would be to cut myself off from a fair indepen- 
dence, and whether it is not worth Clara's 
while to keep in the back-ground some two or 
three months longer, to escape all the wear and 
tear, and wretchedness of settling in Australia 
(for which, be it observed, she is nothing like 
so fit as either you or Julia would be), by 
being placed at once in possession of what 
would not indeed be much of an income in this 
country, but would be ease and comfort in 
Italy or Switzerland, and would, in fact, be the 
only effectual means of turning her into, what 
her old fcol of a mother is always bothering 
me to make her, namely, * a real lady.' 



» )f 
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** Well, Edward, there is a great deal in 
what you have just said ; and I do TWt think 
either you or Clara very fit to become back- 
settlers; but, still, why not tellJames ? — he 
would not betray you to Mr. Deverell ! " 

** I've said already that I won't tell him till 
I tell every one," repeated he, doggedly ; " and 
I trust to your honour, Di., for not injuring 
me by forcing me to it." 

" You know I would never do that," replied 
she, ** though I feel tempted to it when I think 
— ^not only of the torment of keeping up a con» 
cealment — ^but of the way iu which poor Clara 
is left living as if she were — not your wife ! " 

" That's how you excite your imagination 
about what you don't understand ! — Clara does 
not complain herself, I can assure you ; and 
though she may have been rather dull last 
spring, she's not so now ; for now there's the 
baby to amuse her, and employ her time and 
thoughts, I don't think she has a wish 
beyond," 

Diana knew this was a very common as well 
as convenient creed; so did not attempt to 
combat it either as a general fact or in its par- 
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ticular bearings; but she presently added, 
^'StiU, Edward^ there are other things, 
which—'' 

^^ Oh, I understand what you mean ; but all 
that's guarded against ; for you see, she is Mrs. 
Carpenter, who can't live in London, because 
it disagrees with her, and I am Mr. C, whom 
business obliges to reside there chiefly, and 
come down, when I can, to visit my wife. Isn't 
all that very possible and plausible?" 

" Yes, but suppose any one went that way, 
who should recognize you, and see you were 
no Mr. Carpenter?" 

^^No one tmU pass that way; its too re* 
tired." 

" One can never be sure," said Diana, in- 
wardly thinking of their tour in Devonshire as 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell, and of Frank Crosby's pur- 
pose of ^ferreting out Edward Boscowen's 
beauty, let her be where she would, and seeing 
if she justified Tom Crewe's raptures.' " 

" You don't know the place, Di. ; but you're 
really prejudiced; and an independence, 
as you allowed, is worth waiting for." 

^^ I did, and I only want to know one thing ; 
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is Clara not merely uncomplainingy but 
happy, contented, in her present position?" — 

" She's happier than I am/' was his some- 
what evasive reply ; " and she is of a remark- 
ably contented disposition. Indeed, I verily 
believe she would (when I'm there at least) be 
as near to perfect happiness as any of us are 
like to be, if it were not for ier mother's 
foolish speeches, and more foolish letters, 
always urging her to push me to that which 
would be the bane of both of us ; whicli is a 
torment, for I can't make Clara see the im- 
prudence and impossibility of hurrying things ; 
and in fact it's no use talking to her, for she 
has no more knowledge of the world than a 
ohUd." 

Diana remembered the time, when Edward 
thought want of knowledge of the world a 
recommendation in a woman; but that was 
fifteen or sixteen months ago, and he had 
evidently acquired some experience — agree- 
ably or otherwise — ^in the intervening periods 
She was, however, far from taking notice of 
this change ; and, after a reflecting pause of 
one or two minutes, she said, in a cheerM 
tone, — 
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^' Welly Edward, though of course I know 
you can't be reaOy happy till all is above* 
board between you and your family, still from 
what you tell me of the probability of matters 
being settled, before long, in the way most 
advantageous to your prospects, it strikes me 
that things stand much better for you than I 
supposed, when you talked about your sus- 
pense and misery. You seemed almost in 
despair then; and yet the explanation you 
have been giving me shows you have more 
ground for hope than I could have imaged.'' 

" So I have, in one sense," said Boscowen 
— '^ more hope of my mother's money than 
either you or I ever thought rational ; but, to 
every sweet there's a sour, Di. (I conclude you 
know that by this time as well as I do), and 
it's a hate&l thing to have to pin all one's 
hopes — not of wealth, for it's not to be called 
that, but of independence, of power to avow 
one's own actions— on the expected death of a 
poor old man who never showed me anything 
but kindness ! — ^it*s most hatefid. Time was 
when I wished old Granny might live to a 
hundred if he could ; I didn't want his legacy ; 
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nor do I now, except that the possession of 
it would take me oat of the most confounded 
cleftstick ever poor devil got into ; and if I 
don't have it (for after all, it is six if), there 
is nothing for me but Australia, which would 
have been very well if we'd gone there a fort- 
night after our marriage ; but now — after a 
vision of other things too — I must honestly 
say, I can't bear the thought of losing ^ght of 
every creature I've known," 

"I can't wonder," answered she — "it is 
but natural ; and so is all you say of your 
feelings about the money, only Mr. Deverell is 
very, very aged ; and if he suffers as much as 
I have he A tLtt which will be your gain 
wiU be little loss to him," 

** True — ^true ; but still the thought's un- 
pleasant; and, besides, everything-present 
and future — seems so ' flat, stale, and unpro- 
fitable,' just now, whichever way I look, that 
I literally don't know what even to wish 
for !" 

" Then, Edward, I must wish for you !" 
said she, rising gaily, and leaning her arm on 
the back of his chair. " I wish you to be in- 
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dependent by Christmas, and then — ^you know 
I'm to be your first visitor !" 

^* You dear Di. !" he exclaimed, starting up 
and grasping both her hands in his. *^Tou 
were always my good fairy, and your wishes 
must be worth something ; only it's too much 
luck to dream of." 

^^Then I shall make acquaintance with 
Clara and my god-son," continued she ; *^ how 
do you think we shall get on, Edward ?" 

He made no answer ; and whether it were 
that a sense of the great improbability of any 
such happy meeting smote him painfully, or 
that in his present dispirited mood every emo- 
tion was apt to take a melancholy turn, the 
momentary flash of his eyes was dimmed in. 
stantaneously, and the smile vanished firom his 
lip .. he gL„^, u.do«d bis ^ ^ 
Diana's, and drew back a step farther ifrom 
her, gazing eamestly-but with something al- 
most mournful in his gaze — on the animated 
affectionate countenance, which beamed on his 
in encouragement and kindliness. 

" I must seem very ungrateful," he said, at 
last ; *^ and yet I'm not, if you'll only believe 
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it. But, we^re fiiends again — ^are we not, Di. ? 
though I was so cross and rude at first to- 
day?" 

"You know we are!'' said she, smiling, 
*^ and I may report you to Julia as ^ good 
again,' mayn't I ?" 

" I don't know about good ; but you may 
report me ^ quiet,' which is very fair nursery 
praise, when better may not be. But here we 
have been making things up, and promising 
good behaviour, and, in the midst of our bu- 
siness talk, as I may call it, I've been forget^ 
ting that I had a very serious quarrel with 
you at first setting out, and that is not settled 
at all ! You've not told me yet that you've 
changed your mind about Sandalford !" 

^* No, Edward," answered she, with a look, 
which, though gentle, retained little of its late 
brightness, " I have not changed my mind." 

" No ? then it's time you should. See if I 
don't get it changed for you" — and as he 
spoke, he opened the window, through which 
he saw his brother, speaking to one of the 
gardener's men. ^^ Come in, James," said 
he; "you're wanted here — wanted to see if 

s2 
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yon think DL has any ri^t to be so horridly 
lazy/' 

''James knows Tm not well, and not 
going/' remonstrated she to Edward ; but he 
only laughed, and, on Mr. Boscowen's en- 
trance, led her solemnly up to him, with 
a request to know '' whether, in his opinion, 
that young lady ^as any way incapacitated 
for the great exertion of going three miles in 
an easy-carriage to listen to music — ^not even 
to dance— in the warmest and snuggest, 
as well as handsomest house in the neighbour- 
hood/' 

'' I shouldn't say it was much of a bodily 
incapacity, certainly,'' said James Boscowen,^ 
smiling, as Diana's heightened colour lent her 
whole appearance a glow of freshness and 
beauty, which hardly suited the hypothesis of 
her being oppressed with physical pain or 
languor. "I heard before luncheon," con- 
tinued he, ''that she had a head-ache, and 
didn't mean to go. Head-aches are serious 
impediments or not, according as people are 
disposed ; and if Di« thinks it a bore to go to« 
nighty I'm not going to teaze her." 
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^^ But when she settled to stay, she didn't 
know I should be back, and should want her 
to go with us. What's come over you, Di.? 
you see you can't pretend to be really ill! 
Do now tell us why you don't choose to go ?" 

She saw James Boscowen's eye fixed on 
her, and replied, with considerable embarrass- 
ment, " that however well she might look, she 
did not feel equal to going out — did not wish 
for it." 

"That's what's so unkind!" exclaimed 
Edward; "for I know that once there, she 
would be glad she went ; don't you think so, 
James?" 

"I can't pretend to say," returned his 
brother, with something of a sly expression in 
his countenance ; " but I never interfere with 
young ladies' freaks, when they take the home- 
staying line, and I shall leave her to do just as 
she likes." 

So saying, he left the room ; and Edward 
began again to argue the point, with a vehe- 
mence which promised ill for the maintaining 
of the treaty of peace just concluded between 
them ; while she kept gently, but steadily, to 
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her assertion of being unfit for a party that 
evening. Before, however, she had been 
actually forced into a second quarrel, their 
discussion was interrupted by Mrs. Boscowen, 
who, caUing to Diana fi-om upstairs, wished to 
speak to her for a minute. 

" Di.," said she, the moment they were out 
of Edward's hearing, " I don't know if, after 
all, I mustn't advise you to go to the Mostyns ! 
Something or other has excited James's curio- 
sity; he was quite indifferent to your going 
or staying before ; you had a head-ache, and 
that was enough. But now, I suppose, some 
wise speech of Edward's has put it into his 
head, that there is something under your 
^ quiet fit,' as he calls it Not that he wishes 
to interfere with your likings ; but he has 
asked me, very pointedly, ^what it is that 
makes you wish to cut the concert ?* I had 
some difficulty in getting out of it, and I 
think I shall be asked again; so — ^as he might 
put awkward questions, and as I cannot tell 
him half a story, when he expects to hear the 
whole — ^I am not sure if the best course won't 
be, to change your mind and go, in which case 
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he will think it was a mere head-ache, and forget 
all about it Tou don't mind things being 
altered back again, do you ?'' 

"I scarcely know/' returned her sister, 
who having, after a hard battle, nearly brought 
herself to believe she was acting for the best, 
in avoiding the sight of Aylmer, now felt 
almost stunned by the sadden prospect pre- 
sented to her of undergoing, whether she 
would or no, all those perturbing impressions, 
from the keenest and strongest form of which 
she had purposed to escape, by adhering to her 
resolution of the forenoon. 
. Julia, however, was so thoroughly in earnest, 
80 evidently convinced that her going to San- 
dalford was th« only way to avoid troublesome 
investigations, that Diana, though sorely shaken 
and unnerved by the contending feelings excited 
by having to rescind a decision she had so un- 
willingly made, could not hold very obstinately 
to the ' self-denying ordinance '■ into which she 
had been persuaded. 

.The result was, that after some broken words 
more expressive of perplexity than of anything 
else on Diana's part, and some speeches from 
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Julia which hetrayed a lurking satis&ction on 
hers at being now obliged — ^io spite of her pre* 
vious strong feeling ix) the contrary — ^to let 
things ^take their course/ according to her 
usual principles, it was decreed that the head- 
ache was no longer to stand in the way of tie 
evening's amusement; which intelligence, when 
made public, drew from £dward loud expies- 
siws of delight at this ^triumph of reason 
over caprice ;' and from James .the quiet cb*- 
servation, ^that he had all along expected 
she would think better of her morning's leso- 
lution,' 

Diana soon after repaired to her room^ 
ostensibly to settle certain matters of dress 
now to be decided on in somie haste — bui 
really to give herself an hour of solitude and 
of rest, before she should be again called on 
to make the exertion necessary to hide, under 
an appearance of cheerfrilness, the alternate 
flutter and dejection of spirits caused by what 
had already passed that day, and by the 
thoughts of what might yet pass that night. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'^ One foot on land, one foot on sea, 
To one thing constant never." 



The eager desire of persuading Edward fios- 
cowen to itdopt a straight-forward course, and 
the sympathy which his evident imhappiness 
excited in her, even while, he refused to listen 
to her advice, had for the time — so to speak 
— taken Diana Wynyard * out of herself ;' and 
while bent either on leading him, if possible, 
to what was most for his peace and happiness, 
or on consoling him for the many evils of his 
uncertain and embarrassing position, she forgot 
herself, her love, her suspense, in her efforts to 
serve and cheer one who was still dear to her 
as a brother. 
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But when this employment of her feelings 
and faculties was over, the interest more per- 
sonal to herself resumed its fall sway, and 
weighed on her the more sensibly, from its 
having been at last discussed in plain terms 
as a motive of conduct, and nearly acted on 
as such ; while the certain knowledge that her 
sister was aware of the apparent contempt with 
which her love was requited, rendered her 
more keenly desbous— and, therefore, per- 
haps more hopeless — of that love being justi- 
fied by some open declaration on the part of 
its object. 

She was glad, on the whole, that Julia was 
not to accompany her to Sandalford; after 
what had passed that morning, it would be 
scarcely endurable to meet Aylmer under her 
eye ; but, on the other hand, she knew that 
without her sister, she would find it less easy 
than with her, to keep Edward from standing 
at her side the whole evening, or from claim* 
ing her perpetual attention to his whispered 
remarks on all around them. It was, however, 
no use to draw any nice balance between the 
advantages and disadvantages of these circum- 
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stances, which she oonld not alter, and 
which fate had taken into its own hands; 
there was nothmg for her but to control and 
veil her feelings; and to take counsel of the 
moment's inspiration, for whatever she might 
have to do and say that night. 

'^ It may be little enough/' thought she ; 
'^ for though he spoke at the festival as if it 
concerned him beyond anything to know if 
there was any chance of meeting me again, 
while he remained in the country, it would 
not be the first time of Ms showing as great 
interest about a similar opportunity, and then 
taking advantage of it, simply to make me a 
stiff bow, without addressing one word to 
me!" 

This recollection led her into the old field 
of wonder and speculation she had travelled 
over so often and so vainly; nor had she 
half exhausted her stock of conjectures and 
wUd guesses, when she perceived that her hour 
of ^ busy repose ' had elapsed, and that she 
must begin in earnest to prepare, inwardly and 
outwardly, to meet those who were, at any 
cost, to be kept in the persuasion that her 
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changes of purpose, in the course of that daj, 
had had no other sprmg than the womanly 
caprice she was only too ready to plead guilty 
to, so that their belief in it did but spare her 
from the farther probing of her motiyes. 

The only addition to the family party at 
dinner, was that of Mr. Fhipps, a middle-aged 
bachelor, Uving in a neat cottage close by, 
whom James Boscowen had promised to con* 
vey to the Sandalford concert. This gentle* 
man, who was rather eccentric, and was 
divided in his pursuits between music and 
antiquarianism, had long been a 'pet quiz' of 
Edward's, who, on the present occasion, pro- 
ceeded to * draw him out,* with a boyish gusto, 
which astonished Diana (well ' as she knew 
him) by its contrast with his late professions 
of unhappiness and inability to find enjoyment 
in anything, while it every now and then 
alarmed the master of the house and his wife^ 
lest the bounds of civil bantering should 
be overstepped^ and their guest made aware, 
that his host's brother was employed in 
tempting him, at some expense of ingenuity, 
into the elaborate defence and resolute asser-^ 
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tion of the most paradoxical views eonnected 
with his favouiite hobbies. 

There was, however, no danger of this* 
Edward played his game quite unsuspectedly, 
and was so elated between his skill in ^ getting 
all old Fhipps's systems turned out for his in- 
spection,' and his success ^in keeping Miss Di, 
up to the mark' in the matter of going to Sandal- 
ford, that the spirits in which he set off for 
tha,t place, with her, his brother, and Mr. 
Phipps, were more like those of a school-boy 
broken loose, than of a man of four-and- 
twenty, however lively and young of his age. 

^^ He is certainly the most variable of 
mortals ! He has become more and more so 
too, of late," thought Diana, as they went 
along ; nor could even what she knew of his 
'situation fully account for such extremes of 
despondency, and of mad spirits, as he had 
been giving way to within the last few hours. 
It did, indeed, seem strange that the same 
being should at once feel so acutely the 
embarrassments and uncertainties of the false 
position into which he had thrown himself, 
and yet be able, with such slight means of 
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to possess 80 peerless a beaaty^ had cooled 
down yet more rapidly than such frenzies are 
wont to do. Not that he was of the hard and 
all-evil nature, which disposes some men to 
become immediately disgusted with the object 
of a satiated desire, but a variety of circum- 
stances had combined to render his illusion 
short-lived ; and when the excitement of his 
senses and imagination was at an end, there 
was little — ^as he and his bride were situated 
' — ^to bring about that close interweaving of 
hopes and interests, that habitual confidence, 
that sense of the necessity of the one to the 
other, which commonly binds wedded pairs 
with a tie far stronger than the mere remem- 
brance of early passion. 

For a time, for a very short time, after 
their return from their Devonshire tour, Ed- 
ward Boscowen thought it entertaining and 
adventurous, to betake himself, with all the 
mystery attendant on a secret intrigue, to the 
retbed abode where he had placed his ' Amy 
Eobsart,' as he then called her. But when 
the novelty of this kind of intercourse was 
over, while all its inconveniences remained, it 
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began to seem hardly worth while to " peril 
his and her prospects, by the increased chance 
of discovery, which a too frequent succession of 
visits might cause ; '' and though he at first did 
his best, as fiir as letters went, to cheer Clara's 
loneliniess, and also '^ ran down to her," as he 
expressed it — when there was nothing he cared 
for going on in town (where his brother's 
family were passing the season), the result of 
the whole was, that he grew apt — ^so to speak 
— to forget the existence of her, without whom 
he had a few months back believed ^ life would 
be a desert ! ' 

She was well-principled and amiable ; free, 
also, from all vulgarity of speech or manner ; 
and — ^what is more —void of all meanness in 
heart or aims ; but, her perceptions were nar- 
row, her mind uncultivated, and she possessed 
neither the liveliness of wit, nor elasticity of 
spirit and strength of character, which might 
have enabled her, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantageous circumstances she was placed in, 
to interest and influence the man, whom her 
beauty had first captivated. The speU of 
that beauty had lost its power ; and the man- 
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ner of life to which she was compelled, debar- 
ring her from aU opportunities of becoming valtt- 
able in her hosband'g eyes, through her many 
unpretending good qualities, she was as unfit 
as woman could be, for the task of keeping love 
alive in the heart of one, who was something 
between a fastidious man and a spoilt child. 

He was used to be amused, and expected 
to be so ; had associated, almost exclusively, 
with women whose mmds were polished by all 
that refinement of education, which he at one 
time had denounced, as ^ a gloss laid over the 
surface, to hide the corruption and emptiness 
within;' and he was apt to be impatient of 
the contracted ideas, and monotonous conver- 
sation of those, who, having neither books nor 
society to dilate on, naturally employ their 
thoughts and speech, on minute details and 
homely occurrences. With such, it is true 
that Clara did not much annoy him ; for, 
with the tact of timid affection, she early per^ 
ceived that he was wearied by the very things 
which he had called ^ charming ndivetis^* 
before theh" marriage ; and she spoke little to 
him, save when answering his questions, or 
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expressing — ^with a dread of offending, which 
almost interfered with tl;ie warmth of her man- 
ner — ^her hope " that he would not have to 
stay away so very long before he next came 
down!" 

All this was, he thought, very insipid ; and 
to these causes of growing indifference was 
added his great disgust at being occasionally 
forced into contact with his wife's nearest 
relations — who, in spite of being respectable 
and sensible people in their own line, and in 
spite, too, of his theoretical opinions on the 
equality of mankind, were, practically, quite 
beyond the reach of his fastidious sympathies. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if one 
so little accustomed to endurance, of whatever 
kind, was at times irritated and provoked 
(however unjustly) with her who was not only 
likely to cost him too dear in other respects, 
but also formed the link between himself and 
such uncongenial beings. 

Thus it was, that even when looking to the 
most favourable issue possible for his affairs, 
he felt all things to be ^ stale, flat, and un- 
profitable ;' and when the alternative of 
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Australia was uppermost in his mind, a kind 
of mental shudder accompanied his contempla- 
tion of a life of banishment in company with, 
and for the sake of, one with whom he had so 
little in common, in whom he took so little 
interest. 

Diana had indeed perceived, without much 
astonishment, that his wife was no longer the 
goddess she had been in his eyes ; but she had 
no idea of the extent of the change ; for, with 
instinctive, rather than intentional, dissimula- 
tion, he always attributed the unhappines* he 
was not slow in complaining of, to the pro- 
tracted uncertainty of his lot — ^to the misery 
of being forced to wish for his grandfather's 
death — to anything, in short, rather than to 
the fetter with which he had bound himself to 
a woman of inferior condition, whom he had 
ceased to love, and whose attachment he now 
acknowledged with no warmer feeling than 
that of pity mingled with occasional self- 
reproach. ' Occasional self-reproach,' may be 
justly said ; for he was by no means willing, 
in all moods, to allow that' he had cause for any, 
as regarded her. " He had sacrificed more than 
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enough ! — ^ihat was plain ; and if he conld 
now and then shut his eyes to all the plagues 
incident to his marriage, when a little amuse* 
ment or pleasant society was to be had, 
* c^U autant de gagnd sur TennemV " 

He, therefore, snatched more greedily than 
ever what opportunities occurred for so desir* 
able an end ; bat they had latterly been few, 
owing to his finding himself obliged to spend 
a good deal of time at his grandfather's, where 
he was thrown back much ofbener than he 
liked upon the disagreeable recollection, that 
notwithstandmg his appearing to the world 
free and unencumbered, he had all the while 
a wife and child, whom he must sooner or later 
produce and acknowledge, and in order to 
provide for whom he might be forced to spend 
the best years of his life in Australia ! 

In this ^slough of despond' in which he 
had been existing at Eiddlesworth, the pros* 
peot of the assembly at Sandalford, where 
most of the people he knew would be congre- 
gated, had — by force of contrast — appeared to 
hold out a change of scene which must be 
agreeable. He had reckoned, too, on Diana 
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Wynyaxd's sympathy and assistance in the 
running commentary it was his enjoyment to 
improvise, when in company, upon the merits 
and demerits of their acquaintance ; iJiat was 
something to rest his thoughts on ; and thus, 
(besides its helping him to an excuse for get* 
ting away from his grandfather's house and 
from Aunt Mary, of whose very spoiling he 
was wearied), the Sandalford concert had af- 
forded him more of an object to look forward 
to, and to wish for, than it could have been 
supposed possible to have been for any but a 
girl of sixteen, or a ^fanatico per la musicaj 
like old Phipps. 

To one, therefore, who could have added to 
a thorough knowledge of his history and 
general character, the power of looking into 
those recesses of his inward being, with which 
he was, himself, only gradually becoming ac- 
quainted, the re-action from something like 
despair to the most thoughtless mirth, would 
have been less surprising than it was on the 
present occasion to Diana Wynyard, who, after 
trying in vain to put such a curb as she could 
on his unruly vivacity, was fain to content 
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herself with hoping its wildest bursts would 
have been spent, by the time they were ushered 
into the presence of more decorous, and more 
critical persons. 

He was, for the moment, quite beyond all 
check or control ; he had escaped from Sid- 
dlesworth, had poured forth all his pent up 
grie&, and been pitied for them ; had gained 
a victory over Di.'s whim of staying at home, 
and was able to look forward to several 
days of pleasant existence and cheerful com- 
panionship at Waterdown, before again en- 
countering the melancholy monotony of Mr. 
Deverell's house, or the moping insipidity of 
Harbledale. Was not that enough to lift him 
into the seventh heaven? He thought so; 
and, forgetting or rejecting aU idea of what 
bound him down to the dull earth, considered 
himself so released from its cares and ties, of 
whatever kind, that he could not, without a 
degree of impatience, hear himself reminded of 
some of its very lightest duties, by Diana's 
expressing her hope "that, when they got to 
Sandalford, he would behave himself well 
there." 
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" One would think you were talking to a 
child, Di. ! When do I not ^behave myself well' 
before company ? And this time, you can't 
be preaching to me to dance with this or that 
stupid girl ; that's the comfort of a concert ! 
I may just speak to whom I please ! may 
listen to the music, if there is nothing more 
entertaining ; but my present notion is, that I 
shall make it my business to take care of you, 
as Julia is not here." 

" She'll not thank you for that," said his 
brother, who had just waked from a sort of 
sleep, into which some antiquarian lore of Mr. 
Phipps' had temporarily lulled him ; " Di. has 
quite enough of you at home, Edward ; and as 
you have made her come, the least you can 
do, is to let her amuse herself her own way." 

" So she shall — I never spoil sport — only she 
will have it she never has any. And — you've 
not had enough of me yet^ DL, I hope, consi- 
dering I only arrived this afternoon?" 

" Not too much yet," she replied, playfully ; 
" but considering that we reckon on your 
being four or five days at Waterdown, I think 
what you have more to say m^y keep for to- 
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morrow and next day, and you may leave me 
to-night, to talk as much as I can to friends 
who are not staying in the same house with me." 

^^ That's all fair, and if I can get among the 
Montagues, I shan't think myself ill oflF; only 
you are not to be ever out of my sight, you 
remember ! — I'm your vice-cAqp^on, to-night ; 
it's a post James isn't the least equal to." 

" 1 assure you he's an excellent chaperon^ 
Edward," returned Diana. 

"The best, possible," added James Bos- 
cowen himself; "for I neither make nor 
meddle, but just lead my charge in, set her 
down where she likes and by whom she likes, 
and never trouble her again till the carriage 
comes, unless some fellow bores her uncom- 
monly, and then my arm's always ready to get 
her out of his way." 

" Well, for a duty-doing man, I should say 
your views on the subject were rather lax, 
James;" replied Edward; " when I take Di. 
out on my own responsibility — " but before 
he could finish his sentence, or any discussion 
could arise out of his remark, they were already 
at the Mostyns' door. 
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CHAPTER X. 

*' Sie liebten sich beide, doch keiner 
Wollt'es zum andem gestehen ; 
Sie sahen sich an so feindlich, 

Und wollten vor liebe yergehen !" 

Heinbich Heine. 



Diana Wtntard and her companions presently 
found themselves in the spacious, brilliantly 
lighted rooms, at the entrance of which the 
mistress of the house stood, welcoming group 
after group of her numerous friends and ac- 
quaintance, of whom a considerable number 
was already assembled before she and the Bos- 
cowen party exchanged greetings. 

Once fairly landed among those who had 
preceded them, Edward was met by so many 
welcoming speeches from the young people of 
both sexes, had to listen to, and to answer, so 
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many such exclamations, as — '^ Oh ! Boscowen, 
where have you been since our last day's shoot- 
ing at Briarsly ?" — or — " how have you man- 
aged to be here to-night, Mr. Boscowen ? — 
Di. Wynyard told us she didn't expect you 
back, she didn't know for how long !" — ^that 
he was forced, whether he would or no, to 
stand still repeatedly ; while Diana, freed from 
the dread of being * stuck to ' — ^perh^ps, 
watched — ^by him during the whole evening — 
proceeded onwards with her brother-in-law 
and Mr. Phipps, towards what was denominated 
(for that night at least) the ^ music-room.' 

In this apartment^ all the guests who pro- 
fessed themselves music lovers, were securing 
themselves places in the rows of seats prepared 
for those who came (or said they came) exclu- 
sively to enjoy the concert ; and Mr. Phipps, 
who, of course, had no other aim, offered to 
seek one of the best still vacant for Miss 
Wynyard, who, however, was spared the 
trouble of finding an excuse for declining his 
courtesy, by her brother-in-law's saying at 
once "that Phipps had much better only 
think of his own accommodation, for he be- 
lieved Di. would rather sit at a greater dis- 
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tance from the piano— more on the outskirts 
of the main body of fanaticoa than would suit 
such an amateur as he/' 

" I If as right, was I not ? " asked he, while 
Mr. Phipps hastened to follow the advice 
given him. ** You don't want to be imprisoned 
in the centre of those benches, I'm sure ; and 
hereabouts you will not be out of hearing of 
anything pretty, while you can exchange a 
word with more people than with old Phipps." 

** I shall always say you are the best of 
chaperom^ James," said Diana, smiling ; ^' and, 
as I see Mrs. Moore looking her wonder at 
missing Julia, I will establish myself with her 
for the present, and you can wander where 
you like, or stand in the door-way, which, 
I believe, is your favourite post." 

So saying, she disengaged her arm from his, 
and took a seat beside Mrs. Moore, on 
an ottoman, near where the music-room 
opened into the adjoining one. Here she was, 
for a while, employed in answering questions 
as to what had deprived the Sandalford world 
of 'dear Mrs. Boscowen's' presence that 
evening;, and after replying to them one 
after another, with all the detail that seemed 
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expected, she at last succeeded in satisfying 
her neighbour that her little niece's indis- 
position, though sufficient to render her mother 
anxious, was neither dangerous nor infec- 
tious. 

This interrogatory had come to an end, and 
Diana was beginning to look at the pro- 
gramme, which bad been put into her hand on 
her arrival, with a view to learn the unpro- 
nounceable name of the piano-forte player, 
whose performance had now commenced, when 
a voice, well known to her, asked " how long 
she had been there?" and, on looking up, she 
saw Aylmer standing beside her, with more 
frank satisfaction painted on his countenance 
than she had — ^for a long time, at least—- 
believed it capable of expressing. 

^^ I knew the Boscowens had been seen 
here," continued he, as he shook hands with 
her, " and I walked through all these rooms, 
looking out in every direction ; but it is only 
this very moment that I have discovered you. 
I almost began to think you had forgotten 
what you said in the cathedral last week, or 
else — ^that you were not so good a keeper of 
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promises, as I have heard you say you are of 
secrets." 

"I generally keep both,*' replied Diana, 
blushing, and endeavouring to assume some- 
thing more of playfulness in manner than her 
actual mood inclined her to. " But I did not 
know I made any promise the other day at 
the festival," proceeded she, in rather a flut- 
tered tone. 

" You did not use the words — ' I promise, 
if hoofs and wheels can carry me, to assist at 
the musical soiree to be given by Sir Joseph 
Mostyn, Baronet, and Dame Margaret, his 
wife ;' but you gave me every idea of the like- 
lihood — ^the all but certainty of your coming 
here ; and in true lips, what is implied, is pro- 
mised — don't you think so ?" 

" I always have thought so,'^ answered she, 
in some amazement at the coohiess with which 
he of all men pronounced this axiom — ^' I al- 
ways have thought so ; and I certainly meant 
and expected to come here. But I suppose 
people are not always conscious of what they 
seem to imply ; for such mistakes are 
made ! " 
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" So there are/' said he ; " but I cannot, 
myself, imagine anyone's unconsciotisly im- 
plying what one does not mean, when it is of 
a nature to work upon others, to influence 
their belief and actions ; now, if you had not 

meant ^but it's waste of pleasant moments to 

talk of the disappointments one might have 
experienced. You are here ! — ^and, after what 
you said, I had not in fact any right to doubt 
your coming." 

The exclamation of * how near not coming 
she had been !' sprang to her lip ; but her 
second thought — ^fraught with humiliating re- 
collections — ^rose in time to stop her speech, 
and she sat silent, suflbcating with mingled 
emotions. 

"I must have expressed myself ill," said 
he, noticing her constrained air, " but I did 
not expect you to be hypercritical about words ; 
it used not to be your way, and though I as- 
sumed a promise rather greedily, you know I 
could not have any meaning that need oflend." 

" I am not offended," replied she, without 
raising her eyes« 

" It would be most unjust if you were !" an- 
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swered he, in a low, bat earnest tone ; '^ yet 
something has jarred against yon, I see ; tell 
me kindly and fairly what it is !'' 

This time she did raise her eyes to his, and 
they flashed proudly as she said — 

"Why should I, Mr. Ayhner?" 

" There is, certainly, no necesaty," returned 
he, calmly ; " but if you were as good- 
naturedly disposed as you seemed at the fes- 
tival, I should say 'because it interests me 
exceedingly to learn.' " 

" Can it, indeed ?" asked she, eagerly. 

" It can, and does ; if you would only be- 
lieve a plam fact, which is, after all, not so 
astonishing." 

" It is astonishing, though," replied she, 
musingly. 

"Ton ought to be above that sham 
modesty,'' was his somewhat impatient re- 
joinder. 

" It is not modesty, I am afraid ; I believe 
it is pride rather, which makes me hate so to 
seem deceived by--—" she paused, and he ob. 
served with rather a sarcastic air — 

" That she was not likely to be suspected of 
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that weakness ; but,'' added he, as if willing 
to correct himself, ^'I really did not come 
here to qoarrel with you ; yet every word I 
say, appears — ^though you deny it — ^to offend 
you more and more !" 

He seemed half inclined to torn away, 
and relieve her firom his presence ; but, while 
he stood irresolute, she said, hurriedly — 

^^ I did not wish to give you that impres- 
sion — only — only *' 

" What is it?'' asked he, more gently, as she 
panted in utter inability either to collect her 
ideas, or to express them. '^ Something I said 
has vexed, if it has not offended you ; I re- 
gret it from my soul ; and — ^were you anyone 
else in this room, I should, having thus 
apologized, pass on to make some remark on 
Mademoiselle Alboni's being in good or bad 
voice this evening. But with you I must go 
more to the bottom of things, if I am to feel 
we have really made peace." 

'^ It is so difficult, so confusing, to explain 
when one does not know — ^when one does not 
feel sure — ^when things seem to have been 
implied, and yet not " 

VOL. I. , u 
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^' Not spoken/' interrapted he, as she hesi- 
tated ; " but if / have ever implied a thing, I 
have meant it 1 I could not, if I would, imply 
to you a feeling I should disavow in plain 
speech." 

As he spoke, he fixed his large dark eyes 
on hers, so long and so steadily as to lend 
apparent confirmation to his deliberate asser- 
tion, and she involuntarily exclaimed — 

" It is hard to disbelieve you !" 

" Then, why attempt it ? Why should you 
disbelieve me ?" 

At this appeal, so earnestly made, such a 
struggle arose within her, between the answer 
which all but escaped her lip, and the pride 
which forbade its utterance, that she could 
scarcely refi-am from giving vent to it in tears. 
But she did refrain ; and, after a few seconds' 
silence, replied, " that she could scarcely tell — 
that she wished always to believe what a 
fiiend told, or even indicated, to her." 

" If you do so wish," returned he, " I have 
no more to ask ! Are we at peace now ? — for 
you seem so little disposed to metaphysical 
investigations,- that I shall enquire no more, 
at present, about reasons and motives. But I 
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should like an answer to my question — are we 
friends again?" 

"Oh, yes — certainly 1" cried she, with a 
frankness of which she half repented, when 
he instantly urged her to tell him if they were 
as good friends as ever. 

" I think so — I hope so," were the words 
she breathed out in reply ; but the dread of 
either betraying her own emotion, on the one 
hand — or else offending him on the other — 
impelled her to seek no matter what means of 
avoiding such home questions ; and she said, 
listlessly — " What is being sung, is very 
beautiful." 

" It is," answered he ; " and, perhaps, I 
am very inconsiderate in interrupting your 
enjoyment of it. 

" No, no — ^the pretty part is only just be- 
ginning. Do not you like to listen, too ? " 

His proud fear of being one moment unwel- 
>come seemed to be soothed by this speech, 
and, sitting down on the vacant space beside 
her, on the ottoman she shared with Mrs. 
Moore (who was in eager talk with Mr. Pey- 
ton, of Windboume, about some misadventure 

u 2 
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in the Briarslj parish school), he listened in 
silence to the clear, smooth flow of a strain of 
unrivalled sweetness, which a silvery soprano 
and rich contralto voice were warbling in per- 
fection of harmony. 

Neither Aylmer nor Diana Wynyard 
heard the words, nor were even aware of 
what language they were in ; but the sheer 
influence of music — and music alone— lulled 
the souls of both into a sense of delight, which 
banished, for the moment, all recollections of 
wounded pride, of distrust, of irritation ; melt- 
ing every feeling into an almost overpowering 
consciousness that each was sharing the other's 
pleasure — and that pleasure the pouring forth 
of tones which spoke with a might beyond all 
speech of love unconquerable— eternal ! When 
at last the closing notes languished away, both 
listeners sighed deeply. 

"If it could but be repeated!" whispered 
Diana. But the sort of quick movement with 
which the piece was to terminate had already 
begun, and Aylmer, after remarkmg "that 
the sooner ^i was over the better he should 
be pleased," would have resumed conversation 
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with his neighbour, had not the mistress of the 
house at that moment swept by, with some- 
what a reproving look at such of her guests as 
did not duly keep in mind the fitness of silence 
during singing of any kind. It was not long, 
however, before the whole duet came to an 
end, amid loud applause; and, as the first 
division of the concert concluded with it, there 
was also a general move among the greater 
part of those who had not settled themselves, 
as tenants for the evening, on the rows of 
seats where Mr. Phipps was installed. The 
loungers in the music-room retreated into the 
picture-gallery, while many of those who had 
not yet stirred fi'om the latter apartment, now 
made their way into the former, as it was 
being cleared of a portion of the swarm which 
had thronged it. Among these invaders were 
Edward Boscowen, young Peyton, Frank 
Crosby, and the Miss Montagues, which 
last were, indeed, too busy exchanging civil 
speeches with half the room to do more than 
nod to Miss Wynyard from a distance; but 
the three men came up at once to her and 
Aylmer. Greetings were immediately ex- 
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changed between him and Edward, who asked 
Diana eagerly ^^ if that last thing was not de- 
licious — if she was not glad she had heard it ? " 

" I am, indeed," she replied. 

"I knew you would say so," cried he, 
joy&lly ; ^' and ought not you to be grateful 
to me for it ? " 

" Why ! did you make the selection, Bos- 
cowen ? " asked Crosby. 

" Selection ! no ; but I brought Dl here 
against her will pretty nearly — was not that a 
good deed, and should not she thank me ? '^ 

" About the best deed you ever did in your 
life," said Crosby, on whom Diana fancied she 
saw a very meaning look cast by George 
Peyton. 

"But what was the reason, Miss Wyn- 
yard," inquired the latter, " that you meant 
to have deprived us of the pleasure of your 
company this evening, if Boscowen had not 
exercised a little beneficial despotism ? " 

"Eeason! she has * never a reason' to 
give," answered Edward, for her. She told 
me a long story about a head-ache ; but the 
fact is she thought it too much trouble." 
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Aylmer said not one word while this was 
passing, but he rose from his seat, and Diana 
thought that the usual gravity of his coun- 
tenance increased even to sternness. She was 
now annoyed at not having followed her 
impulse to confess her various changes to him, 
and glad when Frank Crosby's question of 
" what she had to say for herself?" enabled 
her first to plead her woman's privilege, and 
then to explain ''that her gratitude for the 
pleasure she had been receiving, was due 
to her sister, and not to Edward ; for though, 
to 'do him justice, he had teazed her most 
industriously on the subject, it had been 
Julia's advice that had decided her." 

" That's because she won't alibw she could 
possibly change her mind, excej^t for a bit of 
duty," said Edward, looking at Aylmer, ; " but, 
as she is here, I don't care ; don't you think 
it would have been very stupid to have staid 
away ? " 

"That's according as Miss Wynyard finds 
it^' was the answer. 

" Why, she says herself, she's glad she came ! 
and now, as I am your chaperoriy Di. ^-" 
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" Oh, no— that's an usurpation of James's 
oflBice ; he's my chaperon^ 

" Is he ? then he exercises his functions in- 
visibly," said Crosby, looking rouBd. 

" Well, Edward was equally invisible," said 
Diana, " till these last five minutes." 

" Aye, to you, I dare say," cried Boscowen ; 
^^ but all the time I was talking to the Monta- 
gues, in the gallery there, I had my eye on 
you, I (5an tell you. I saw you, and I saw 
Aylmer, ^ well as I do now, so I knew you 
were under proper care ; and now, here I am 
at my post." 

" Come, Di.," interposed Crosby, who was 
getting weary of a conversation in which he 
had so little part, " I suppose your chaperons, 
visible and invisible, have no objection to your 
taking a turn through the gallery with your 
own cousin." 

She hesitated a moment, thinking that Ayl- 
mer would perhaps accompany them, if given 
the opportunity ; but he had, apparently, fallen 
into conversation with George Peyton, and she 
could now do no otherwise than accept her cou- 
sin's arm, as he again urged her to leave her seat. 
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"Tou must really come, Di., whatever 
Boscowen says; unless," added he, lowering 
his voice as she rose — " unless you want 
me to believe the stuff Peyton talks now and 
then." 

She took his ann, and Crosby advised 
Edward to take the Montagues, as they 
wanted a turn through the rooms. 

"Well, I will," rej^ed he, carelessly; "but, 
remember, Frank, we ^ change partners ' when 
we have both made the grand tour of the 
rooms." 

"I'll remember as much as is necessary," 
muttered Crosby ; while Edward said to him- 
self, as he turned to offer the Miss Montagues 
his escort — " If ever there was a cool young 
scamp, it's that Crosby !" 

He and his companions passed on imme- 
diately; but Diana's progress was arrested, 
for Peyton stopped in his talk with Aylmer, 
to lay a detaining hand on her cousin's shoulder, 
saying, with a smile — 

"Lucky for you, Crosby, you didn't take 
my bet, yesterday! Tour delicate scruples 
about ^ picking my pocket ' have been their 
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own reward ! I appreciate the sentiment, and 
don't offer to pick yours J* 

" Oh, don't let ih4xt stand in your way, my 
good fellow ! You think my side looks shaky, 
and perhaps it does to a superficial observer ; 
yet, for all that, though I wouldn't take you 
at your word yesterday, I'm your man to- 
night. I leave you and Aylmer to talk over 
the main points of time, place, &c. ; and " — 
said he, looking back and kughing heartily, 
as he and Diana moved away — "you really 
must decide between you what's to be the 
' winning post.' " 

Diana walked on with Crosby — ^rather un- 
willingly, it is true ; but happily unconscious 
that she herself, or her actions past, present, 
or future, could be the subject of the bet, the 
preliminaries of which had just been arranged 
in her hearing, and the minute points of which 
were to be referred to Aylmer! Nor did 
Crosby's muttering something about Peyton's 
thinking such a confounded deal about his 
own judgment, do anything but confirm her 
impression, which was — so far as she had any 
at all — that both the bet and the ^judgment * 
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related solely to the most usual and fertile 
occasion for differences of opinion^ and for 
wagers to support them — ^namely, horseflesh. 
Her mind was really engrossed by the thoughts 
of her singular conversation with Aylmer — 
wou]d it be resumed ? Had he taken offence 
at her not giving him the true account of her 
changes of purpose that day? Had he be- 
lieved her when she did give that account? 
She could not guess; there was something 
about him which defied calculation ; but there 
was also something in his whole manner which 
forced her to believe in all he implied, and 
strengthened her faith in what Julia held to 
be her ^ delusion.' 

Frank Crosby, meanwhile, rattled away his 
account of the lively days he had spent at 
Windboume, and of how intimate he had 
grown with Aylmer— for all people caUed him 
so stiff. " And so he is, about some things," 
continued he ; ^^ but then, whatever he does 
or doesn't do, he's not a humbug ! — and he 
never preaches as I've known certain folks 
do who havn't so much right ! Now there's 
Edward Boscowen — how he goes on at times ! 
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It's really hard I shouldn't be allowed to let 
him know what / know ! It conldn't really 
signify to Tom Crewe, and I declare I will !" 

*' For Grod's sake, do no such thing ! " cried 
Diana, so eagerly that her consin cast a ke^i 
glance at her, and said — 

" I can't half make you out, Di. ! How 
dreadfully anxious you are no one should af- 
front your playmate I Are you a&aid he and I 
should come to a quarrel ? " 

" Indeed, Frank, I should be, if you did as 
you threaten; but, seriously, I know you 
won't do anything so foolish/' 

"Well, I won't, if it annoys you, Di-," 
answered he, rather condescendingly; and 
alluding no farther to Edward and his iniqui- 
ties — ^real or supposed — Frank Crosby pro- 
ceeded to run on, as usual, on all subjects 
momentarily interesting to himself, from the 
^ capital run ' he had had that morning, to 
the ^splendid' figure of the English singer 
who had taken part in that eyening's per- 
formance. 

Their walk through the suite of rooms was 
no uninterrupted tite-d-t^y tor there was a 
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perpetual stopping to .speak to acquaintances, 
and they were sometimes joined for a while by 
other pairs^ who happened to be no more 
interestingly engaged than themselves. But 
they were again alone together by the time 
they reached the door-way of the music-room, 
whence they had set out, and Crosby observed 
to his cousin, that ^^ there was Edward, rid, 
somehow^ of the Montagues, wading through 
the crowd to pounce on her, and," added he, 
" Aylmer's close behind him." 

" Impossible, Frank,*' cried she ; " we left 
him in the picture-gallery, just now." 

" Nonsense, Di. ! I did not see him." 

" Yes, I am sure we did, he was on the op- 
posite side, looking at the Guido, when we 
passed." 

But she stopped in astonishment when she 
perceived, on their moving forward, that not 
only Edward, but that Aylmer, also, did in 
very deed stand before her. 

" How extraordinary ! " she exclaimed. 

" What's extraordinary ? " asked Boscowen 
— " or who ? " 

" What's extraordinary, is, that either Mr 
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Aylmer has the power of being in two places 
at once, or else he has a double here, for " 

But ere she had finished her sentence, the 
very ^ double* she spoke of, walked by 
without noticing any of the party, the 
living image of Clement Aylmer, except that 
when seen near him, it might be remarked, 
that he was somewhat older looking and larger 
made. 

" Who can it be ? !" cried Diana, not aware 
till the words had passed her lips, of a sudden 
frown from her cousin, and an as sudden 
twitch of his arm, or of a peculiarly rigid, 
stony look into which Aylmer's features 
seemed to harden. He turned to her, how- 
ever, and before either of the others spoke, 
answered her question by saying, in much 
such a measured tone as one might expect 
from a speaking automaton, '^ He is Sir 
William Hippesly, my half-brother." 

Diana instantly perceived, that in asking 
this question, she had made some most em- 
barrassing mistake, the nature of which was 
quickly explained by Crosby's whispering, as 
he led her a few steps farther on — 
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" What a goose you are, Di. ! Didn't you 
know that Mrs. Aylmer, who died last year, 
had been divorced from that Hippesly's 
father? I wish I had noticed him in the 
picture-gallery ! though I don't know that I 
should have warned you even then, for I 
thought, of course, you knew all about it." 

" Indeed, Frank, I knew nothing ; for, as 
we were not acquainted — (" I suppose not," 
observed he, parentheticaliy) — all I ever knew 
of Mrs. Aylmer, was, that she was a person in 
very bad health, who went no where. I did 
not think of inquiring particulars, but just 
supposed she had been a widow when she 
married the late Mr. Aylmer." 

" Not when she married — ^no ; though I 
rather think Sir George Hippesly died before 
this Aylmer was bom ; I don't know how it 
may have been with his sisters, but he was 
bom in wedlock, and has all the property, so 
is better off than he might have been ; yet — 
as you may understand — (for all it is pretty 
nearly forgotten in this generation) — ^the 
whole thing galls him so, that I firmly believe 
he would throw down his eight-thousand a-year, 
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or whatever it is, and be packed off to India, 
as I am to be, for the lucre of having had a 
* respectable mamma !' — ^And as he can*t huy 
himself that article, he keeps doing penance for 
the sins of that cross-grained old rauij the de- 
funct Bichard Aylmer; which is, I should 
say, ^ a work of supererogation,' and, there- 
fore, according to my principles^ very repre- 
hensible. But every man to his taste I" 

^' How thoughtless I have been ! — -how an- 
gry I am with myself!*' cried Diana; "and 
the worst of it is, that I can't let him know 
how ignorant I was^-how grieved— how re- 
morseful I am !" 

"No, that you certainly can't; but you 
needn't worry yourself Di. ; he must know 
it wasn't mean't ; for who could suspect you 
of anything ill-natured ?" 

" If I were but certain of that ! I could 
tear myself to pieces for what I've said !" 

"Which would do no sort of good," ob- 
served Crosby; "you're really getting like 
Aylmer himself, my dear Di., and that will 
never do ; for, though I can't deny I like Am, 
one of the kind is enough." '^ 
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During this dialogue, Edward Boscowea 
was employed, with the most sincerely good- 
natured intentions, in trying to get over the 
awkwardness of the late occurrence, by talking 
to Aylmer, as fast as he could, of whatever he 
could tiiink of at the moment, and then asking 
him for every detail of a shooting tour, he 
(Aylmer) had taken in Norway during part 
of that summer. 

This subject was nearly exhausted when it 
became evident, from various signs and move- 
ments among those near them, as well as by 
the solemn approach of the prima donna of 
the evening, led by Sir Joseph Mostyn, that 
the second part of the concert was about to 
commence, and that those who were not dis- 
posed to observe a Carthusian silence during 
the next hour and a half, ought to leave the 
music-room, or that part of it at least, to such 
as were more worthy of a place in the inner 
sanctuary of the temple, now devoted to the 
powers of harmony. 

Something to this effect was observed by 
Boscowen to Aylmer ; and as they both direc- 
ted their steps towards the picture-gallery, 
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thej were joined bj Miss Wynyard and 
Crosby, the latter of whom begged Edward 
^^ to get Di. a chair somewhere or other, for 
that he (Crosby) mnst be off to find some 
good place whence he might hear Miss WeDs 
sing her song; she had told him it was her 
^ crack thing/ and he wanted to see her at it, 
for that was half the battle. Not to men* 
tion," added he, in a whisper, ^^ that DL's so 
put out about her blunder just now, that she 
will speak of little else, ^vrtdch is not enter- 
taining ; but that's your afbir now." 

So saying, he departed to enjoy the singing, 
or rather to gaze on the full figure of the 
second-rate performer who had smitten him, 
and, as Aylmer moved away in an opposite 
direction, Diana found herself under the sole 
charge of Edward, who, having in a minute or 
two, secured a couple of vacant chairs, sat 
down beside her, and exclaimed, after a sort 
of sigh of satisfaction, ^^that now at last 
they could make themselves comfortable.'' 
His companion had seldom felt less so in her 
life : but she believed she had already shown 
her vexation too much to her cousin, and 
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forced herself to ask Edward ^^ with whom he 
had spent the first part of the evening ? " 

" With a whole gang of Montagues, Pey- 
tons, and Wihnots, male and female — all very 
well in their way. I like the Montagues 
extremely, as you know, but somehow I'm 
dead tired of the concern; for their very 
good-nature and lively intimate ways were 
a plague, inasmuch as they hindered me from 
getting on to. where you were. I couldn't 
rush away, you know, while they were askmg 
me questions, and teUing me aU sorts of 
stories — not that I remember one of them."' 

"That's a pity, Edward, you might have 
repeated them to me." 

" Oh, I dare say you have heard them 
before; but — I suppose I've grown stupid 
about the sort of thing — I couldn't for my life 
tell you what they were all about." 

" You were thinking of something else," 
observed Diana. 

"I dare say," answered he, listlessly — and 
he said not a word for some time, till he 
broke silence by remarking, *" that there was a 
singularly plain set of girls in the room." 

X2 
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"Do you think so?'' returned Miss Wyn- 
yard; "why there are Mary and Caroline 
Montague^ and Louisa Beechcroffc" — ^and she 
went on naming a string of more or less 
pretty-looking girls^ whose claims he confessed 
as a matter of fact, but wondered, never- 
theless, " how any one admired them." 

"Well," said Diana, "whenever I do be- 
come acquainted with Clara, I shall be able 
to give you a good character in one respect, at 
least ; for you certainly have no eyes for any 
other creature, and I've not seen you flirt the 
least since the spring." 

"Whom on earth should I flirt with?" 
asked he, rather sharply. 

"Oh, I was only giving you your due 
praise, to make up for the lectures you say I 
read you about other things." 

" I'm afraid I don't deserve much any way, 
Di.," said he, in a dejected tone; "but I 
know all you say is meant kindly." 

Something, she fancied, must have hurt him 
■.!ir-she knew not how — in the joking speech 
she had just addressed to him ; but being that 
evening (as had been before observed to her) 
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very little inclined to metaphysical investiga- 
tions, she attempted no inquiry into his 
meanings and made some trifling remark to 
which he gave no answer, but presently asked 
her abruptly, " What she and Aylmer had been 
talking about so seriously, all that long time 
on the ottoman by Mrs. Moore ? " 

" Was it so long a time ?" said she. 

" Yes ; I can't say exactly how long ; but 
whenever there was a break in the crowd, so 
that I could see your head, there I saw Aylmer's 
too, with his very gravest of faces on, though 
he was talking a great deal for him." 

" He did not talk at all while that lovely 
duet was singing," said Diana; "and now 
there is another beginning." 

" Oh ! " interrupted Edward, " if you mean 
that I am to take pattern, and be dumb be- 
cause of that stupid thing that's being squalled 
(you must allow yourself it's frightful) — Fm 
not going to stand such nonsense I I'm only 
getting my first little bit of pleasant chat ; so 
never mind the singing, and tell me — for I've 
often wondered — -what Aylmer does say, when 
he's by way of making himself agreeable on 
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the comer of on ottoman, as he was doing just 
now?'' 

'< His manner is so genendly nnyarying/' 
she replied, '^that I can hardly say it differs 
from what you see it at all tunes, except that 
he is perhaps rather more deferential in speak- 
ing to ladies." 

" Yes, of course ; but still youVe riot told 
me what he was talking about ? " 

"No," answered she; "it is often very 
difficult to relate even what has only just 
passed in a conversation of the kind — as you 
found yourself, when I asked what you had 
been hearing from the Montagues." 

" Ah, but it is different with a man like 
Aylmer, who doesn't run on about nothing as 
girls do, or like that little impudent dog, 
Frank Crosby. One can carry away some- 
thing of what Aylmer says — at least, I can." 

" Can you ?" said Diana, who began to feel 
so embarrassed by Edward's pertinacious 
curiosity, that she felt relief inexpressible at a 
hope of interruption to their tSte-h-tSte, given 
by the approach of James Boscowen. 
• He drew near with a very eager, business- 
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like countenance, and said, addressing his 
brother — 

" Edward, youVe long been telling me you 
want some real, accurate information about 
Australia, from authority that can be depended 
on. Here's a nephew of Sir John Oldfield's 
just come home, who has been in the sheep- 
farming districts out there, and can tell you 
anything you wish to know — a sensible, prac- 
tical fellow, who evidently understands what 
he's talking of. Do come this way with me, 
and I'll introduce you to him." 

"Thank you, James," replied Edward, 
hesitatingly; "but won't it do later in the 
evening ? " 

" No, for it's late already, and the Oldfields 
won't stay long; you know how far they 
come from." 

"Yes; but what shall we do with Di. ? 
She doesn't want to hear about sheep-farms, 
and does want to hear the music that's going 
on now, and can't be heard from that end of 
the gallery/' 

" Oh ! some one will take care of her," 
said her chaperon, looking round, but in vain 
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at the moment, for some suitable deputy-per- 
former of his oflSce. " I couldn't bring the 
man here," continued he, "because old 
Peyton has almost got him by the button ; 
but it's a thing you really ought not to miss 
the opportunity of ! " 

" If he only knew," whispered Edward to 
Diana, " how sick the very name of Australia 
turns me ! " 

But by this time James Boscowen (who did 
not trust his brother's zeal for useful know- 
ledge suflSciently to undertake the cliarge of 
his sister-in-law himself, and send Edward 
ahne to acquire correct information) caught 
sight of Aylmer within some yards of them, 
beckoned to him, and asked him, without 
delay, "If he would be kind enough to con- 
duct Miss Wynyard to the music-room, to join 
Mrs. Montague's or Mrs. Peyton's party ? " 

Diana thought of saying that she preferred 
staying where she was, or even, that she was 
interested in accounts from Australia ! but her 
breath failed her ; and not one word had she 
been able to utter, when Aylmer stood before 
her, offering his arm with the most petrified 
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and petrifying politeness, while her brother- 
in-law carried oflF the sorely-disconcerted 
£dward towards the knot of men he had lately 
quitted. 

Diana mechanicany put her arm into 
Aylmer's, and mechanically answered some- 
thing affirmative to his formal question — " If 
it were her wish to proceed towards the music- 
room?'' 

The vehement desire she had experienced, 
a Uttle while back, to be again in his company, 
* in order (by some little increase of usual cour- 
tesy) to convey to him a notion of her desire 
to heal the pain she had unintentionally in- 
flicted, was now exchanged for a sense of 
paralyzing fear. She dreaded alike his silent 
misinterpretation and his enquiries; for neither 
could she bear the thought of being subjected 
to any question, tending to reach the real 
causes of her apparent caprice and changeflil- 
ness about coming to Sandalford, nor yet en- 
dure his thinking her insincere and artful. 
He spoke not one word, however, as they 
made their way slowly through the throng ; 
and it even appeared to her — ^but that might 
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have been fancy — ^that he was at pains to hold 
her at as great a distance from him, as was 
possible for a man who was giving her his 
arm, and was acting as her protector through 
a pretty dense crowd. Did he suspect her 
of deliberate ill-nature in her enquiry about 
Hippesley ?— or was he comparing in his own 
mind her assertion of her intention (when at 
the festival) with the proofs he had since re- 
ceived, both from other mouths and from her 
own — of her having professed a different one 
that very day ? She was beginning, in her 
agony of doubt, to wish he would give some 
handle for her to explam, in a measure, what 
must appear to him so inconsistent, when he 
asked her— with the same air of distant re- 
spect with which he had offered himself as 
her escort — ^whether she preferred proceeding 
straight on, in spite of perpetual stoppages, 
to the music-room ; or to take a more cir- 
cuitous way through a little card-room, to 
which an outlet presented itself at the mo- 
ment ? She was so pre-occupied, that she did 
not catch or comprehend his question at first ; 
and by the time she had, on his repeating it, 
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left iheir maimer of progress to his choice, the 
way towards the side-door had become again 
blocked up, and thej found themselves fairly 
wedged in between two currents (as it were) 
of the crowd. 

The last movement of the piece Edward 
had condemned as ^frightfid/ seemed to be, 
for some reason, so attractive to the many, 
as to occasion a closer pressing towards the 
music-room than had yet been observed — ^not 
that silence appeared to be universally con- 
sidered a necessary part of admiration. It 
was not thought so, at least, by two ladies of 
somewhat solid proportions, who were placed 
80 as effectually to bar all possibility of advance 
on the part of Aylmer and Miss Wynyard, who 
were yet too close behind to be able to avoid 
hearing their conversation. It turned (as 
Diana, to her inexpressible annoyance, soon 
perceived) on the ' contre-tempSj as they called 
it, of two brothers coming across each other 
in an assembly where their relationship was 
known, and their estrangement palpable. 

" If they were not so miraculously alike," 
said one lady, " it would not particularly sig- 
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nify; but, as it is, there is no end of qnes* 
tionings and wonderings among all who know 
either, which must be perceptible to both, and 
consequently disagreeable. Lady Mostyn is 
quite vexed at it, I hear, and says it should 
never have taken place in her house, but that 
she was absolutely ignorant of the story." 

As she concluded, Aylmer observed to his 
companion in a very low, but perfectly distinct 
tone — 

" It is very needless for her to trouble her- 
self about the matter ; this is not the first 
time, nor will it, probably, be the last, of my 
standing side-by- side with Sir William Hip- 
pesley ; but she can hardly plead ignorance of 
what is so public." 

" Why not ?" cried Diana ; " one is so often 
ignorant of what others think ' everyone 
knows!' and in that ignorance, such apparently 
unkind things are done ! / never knew," — she 
stopped and hesitated ; and he resumed, with 
a phlegmatic coldness which chilled her as he 
proceeded — 

''It w possible and credible that you^ at 
your age, may never have heard of a scandal 
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familiar enough to all of Lady Mostyn's 
standing." 

Diana was startled by the manner in which 
he unnecessarily applied the word ' scandal ' 
to an event in his own parents' history ; but 
she said nothing; and when he remarked 
that the passage towards the card-room was 
become freer, she showed her willingness to 
accompany him in that direction, by a mute 
gesture. 

They soon found themselves in the little 
boudoir which had been, for that evening, set 
out with card-tables, not one of which, how- 
ever, was at the present moment in use. They 
perceived, in fact, to their surprise, that the 
room was absolutely untenanted; and this 
discovery seemed to alter Aylmer's purpose ; 
for, instead of leading Miss Wynyard at once 
through the small apartment into the music- 
room, he stopped deliberately, and letting go 
her arm, said — ** That he supposed he had * 
been mistaken in fancying e^ery one who knew 
him at all, must know him for the son of a 
divorced woman. But,'' he continued, " now 
you are aware of that fact, you may under- 
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stand better than yon did at the time, why I 
once sidd to you, that a man must be either 
very conceited, or very fool-hardy, who thinks 
of a woman he knows to have loved another, 
so long as that other is living and unfettered." 
Diana remembered the conversation well, 
but she could not, at once, comprehend the 
exact connection between the opinions he had 
then expressed, with the subject now in hand, 
and in her extreme embarrassment remamed 
silent ; till, seeing that he looked as if ex- 
pecting an answer, she said, though indis- 
tinctly — 

" Yes — I recollect your saying so." 
** And / recollect," returned he, " that you 
blamed my feeling, as giving proof of a prone- 
ness to suspicious distrust, of a disbelief in 
virtue ; and, it may be, that you were right. 
All I now have to observe is, that my views 
on the subject are perhaps rendered excusable 
* — if not justified — by my knowledge that the 
blot on my family, of which you are now 
aware, was caused by the inconstancy — or, 
perhaps, I ought rather to say, the over-con- 
stancy — of a woman. The Hippesley of that 
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day was (I have been assured), in no point of 
mind or person, inferior to my father. But 
my mother had given her heart to the one, 
long before some most unhappy motive of 
pique or ambition, impeUed her to marry the 
Other. What came of it, the results sufficiently 
declare ; and it may appear to you less extra- 
c^inar, than it di^ L I Jdd be p^di. 
posed, as I confess I am, to doubt the happy 
and honourable durability of unions — however 
otherwise suitable -mto which the woman 
carries an undymg remembrance of one, who 
stands by, ready to take advantage of the first 
re-awakening of feelings he had not chosen to 
profit by sooner— of one who, though he may 
afterwards make such reparation as he can, 
blights the life of her he loves — ^leaves a legacy 
of disgrace to his children. 

" It may be thought," proceeded he, " that 
I have no right to complain — ^that I have never 
been made to feel the full bitterness of that 
disgrace; but though I have myself (for 
reasons I perfectly appreciate) been welcomed 
among the proudest and highest bom, I have 
had to see my sisters compelled to take as a 
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favour the eountenance of relations they had 
no cause to love, and have witnessed (without 
being able to wonder at it) the reluctance 
shown by the families of our equals to become 
allied with them — ^to receive them as daugh- 
ters and sisters. Thank God, they are both 
happily married now I Yet there has been 
enough to suffer; and that suffering I have 
traced, and ever must trace, to its original 
cause ; which, mark me, I do not lay upon any 
inherent lightness or changefiilness in women, 
but rather upon an irresistible sway exercised 
under all circumstances, even over the best 
disposed, by the objects of their first love; 
especially when those objects are — ^like some I 
have known, and do know — men capable of the 
base vanity, which teaches them how to bind 
others in a net they themselves keep clear of, 
and enables the most selfish and heartless, per- 
manently to influence the most noble-minded 
and most affectionate ! " 

Diana felt, while she listened, that now, if 
ever, Aylmer spoke without reserve or disguise 
fi-om the very depths of his heart ; but, before 
her mazed and troubled thoughts could form 
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any distinct speculation, on the fire of indig- 
nation with which he had denounced those 
who acted on a system not so unlike that he 
had (in his own person) seemed to practice 
towards herself, he had already resumed the 
coldness and stiff precision out of which he 
had just been warmed, observing, " That it 
was not his custom to indulge in such egotism; 
but, that in all who are not dead to the sense 
of honour and shame, there was a — he hoped, 
pardonable — ^wish to escape mismterpretation. 
"I, therefore, trust," said he, "that how- 
ever indifferent my affairs may, in themselves, 
be to you, what I have said may not seem 
superfluous to one, who understands, as you 
must, my motive in making such an apparently 
uncalled-for confession." 

" It is not egotistical to give some vent to 
feelings natural in themselves, and called forth 
by incidents calculated to renew old sorrows ; 
but," continued she, breathlessly, " your other 
motives, into which you expect me to follow 
you — ^how can I understand — how can I 

reply to things — ^which " 

"I did not expect any reply," was his 
VOL. I. T 
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answer ; " but since you do not understand," 
proceeded he, with the look and tone of a 
man struggling to repress his anger — "since 
you do not understand, I feel I should have 
done better to avoid what— except for reasons 
you prefer to ignore — I ought to have avoided 
in conversing with you. T will, at all events, 
lose no farther time," added he, as he offered 
her his arm with an air of stiff deference, ** in 
conducting you to join your friends in the 
music-room, and have only now to beg," he 
continued, as they entered it together, " that 
you will forget, as soon as may be, the 
irrelevant and unseasonable communications 
which detained you in that boudoir." 

*' Indeed, Mr. Aylmer, you mistake me!" 
cried Diana. 

" I am not mistaken now^ whatever I may 
have been," answered he, with a redoubled 
severity of eye and manner, which explained 
itself, when (after he had finally let go her 
arm, and retreated with a slight inclination of 
the head) she found herself standing by the 
side of Edward Boscowen, who, escaped from 
Australia and ' useful knowledge,' had pushed 
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his way into the music-room some minutes 
before, and had now come forward, as it were, 
to receive her from Aylmer. 

" Where the deuce have you been this half 
hour ? " was his greeting to Diana, as he put 
her arm in his. 

"We could not get through the crowd 
in the gallery, and came round by the little 
card-room there." 

" I didn't know there was one ; so I sup- 
pose you and Aylmer had a game at ecarte f " 

" No, we had not ; but there was nothing 
very pretty being sung, I believe — ^it was 
cooler there, and no hurry for our coming 
here." 

"No hurry! You are speaking for your- 
self, iDi. ; but herq have I been waiting ever so 
long, bored to death with all those pleasant 
reports of Australia, and — :what's worse — ^left 
to myself with the still pleasanter thought of 
how it will be, if I am — as is still possible — 
forced in good earnest to take up my abode in 
that blessed country ! I assure you I am in 
proper want of something to raise my spirits ! '» 

"If I could but give it you, Edward!'' 

y2 
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said she, in a tone which strnck him by 
its sadness; and he fixed his ejes on her 
intently, saying, with an appearance of sur- 
prise — 

"I don't think you have had any better 
evening than I have, Di.!" 

"It has been as pleasant as I expected," 
she repfied. 

"Ah! but I expected a good deal of 
pleasure; I don't well know why, now I 
think of it ; but I should have thought you 
would have found things agreeable, for you 
like Aylmer. I suppose he has been in one of 
his cankered sort of moods, though — I can 
fancy it to-night." 

" I should say he had," was her answer. 

" Well now, that's what is so provoking, 
that he, who is not able to enjoy anything, 
should have been, as I suppose he has, just 
boring you with his splenetic ways, and taking 
you from me, to whom you would have been 
all the comfort in life ! " 

Diana could scarcely control her irritation 
at this frank avowal of Edward's sentiments. 
" It was," said she to herself " to such and 
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such-like heedless speeches that she owed the 
misinterpretation she was subjected to, from 
him whose heart she believed to be hers, and 
whose truth and honour now seemed to be 
vindicated by a thousand circumstances of 
position and of singular chance, which had 
called forth jealous suspicions he was too proud 
to utter. She would gladly have moved away 
to join either the Montagues or Mrs. Moore, 
but she knew that, wherever she went, there 
Edward would follow her — ^perhaps for others 
to remark on the familiarity which, as things 
were, there was no one to notice or to com- 
ment on ; and, besides, she had got a seat at 
last, and she felt as if she could hardly walk 
across the room ; and then, too, " what did it 
all signify now ? " 

So she stayed where she was, endeavouring 
to reply kindly and good-naturedly to the 
remarks, complaints, and questions addressed 
to her by Edward, during the remainder of 
the longish instrumental performance, which 
had been going on ever since her entrance 
from the card-room with Aylmer. 

Then came the concerted piece for five 
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Yoices, with which the concert closed; and 
then, after a certam amount of walking about 
the rooms, and talking in knots to acquaint- 
ances (in the course of which Edward noticed 
and spoke to a violin-playa: who had taken 
part in the performances), came the supper — 
on the dispatching of which every one was to 
get away as &st as they could. 

Edward thought ^Hhat champagne at any 
rate must do DL good, though she was over- 
tired." But it failed of producing on her the 
beneficial effect which seemed resulting from 
it — ^where, to be sure, it was not so much 
needed — on the spirits, namely, of the English 
singer, to whose service Frank Crosby devoted 
himself even more visibly in the supper-room 
than before. 

*' What a noise those two are making ! " 
said Boscowen ; '^ and what an unaccountable 
fancy it is, to single out that cart-horse of a 
woman to make love to ! To be sure those 
little cock-sparrows always reckon beauty by 
the square foot ; and then, too, I suppose he 
likes the emancipation fix^m all restraint to be 
had in that quarter." 

Diana thought that in his own way Edward 
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liked the same; but there was a mutual— ra 
seemingly instinctive — dislike between the two, 
which inclined each to criticize the other's 
tastes and views ; and Boscowen, who had in 
a degree got up his spirits, was rather pro- 
voked with her for not joining him, with all 
the life and liveliness h^ could have wished, 
in ridiculing her cousin and his Dulcinea. Her 
ear and attention were attracted elsewhere; 
for she heard Aylmer's voice behind her, beg- 
ging her brother-in-law " to make his excuses 
to Mrs. Boscowen for not having called. He 
had expected/' he said, " to stay longer in the 
country ; but as things now stood, he was to 

leave Windboume for his sister's, in shire, 

next day." 

She felt that he was, probably, at that mo- 
ment strengthening himself in the persuasion 
that her heart was Edward Boscowen's, and, 
consequently, in the resolution of showing her 
that the coquetry he suspected her of, was 
wasted upon him. 

This conviction so overcame her for the 
moment, that neither the presence of numbers, 
nor the habit of self-control, could avail to 
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hinder large tears from filling her eyes^ while 
she listened to the common-place civilities 
passing between James Boscowen and Aylmer. 
Luckily for her, all around were so occupied 
with themselves, their plates, or their imme- 
diate neighbours (Edward too being employed 
in helping trifle to half-a-dozen young ladies), 
that she might have yielded even more en- 
tirely to her feelings without attracting notice 
or wonder ; but before she had re-called her 
usual command of countenance, or had even 
wiped away the drops which threatened to 
stream qver her cheeks, she saw Aylmer on the 
opposite side of the room, and saw that he 
saw her. Whether he noticed her emotion she 
could not tell; for, as has been observed, his 
countenance was no mirror to his mind ; but 
her impression was that he did ; and a sort 
of dizziness almost blinding her eyes at the 
moment, she covered them with her hand — a 
gesture which, fortunately, escaped Edward's 
notice, though not that of Mrs. Moore ; who, 
happening to look towards her at the instant, 
asked her "if she were not well ?" and re- 
ceiving in reply an indistinct complaint of 



"^ 
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fatigue, headache, and oppression from the 
heat, good-naturedly insisted on leaving the 
dining-room with her. 

The business was effected as quietly as 
obligingly ; Mrs. Moore deposited Diana in 
the now cqoI and comparatively empty saloon ; 
and then, yielding with real kindness to her 
entreaties, returned to the dining-room, pro- 
mising to despatch Edward in search of Mr. 
Boscowen and Mr. Phipps, and making sure 
that they would get the carriage up imme- 
diately. Before this last business could be 
accomplished, however, Edward appeared, full 
of concern for her indisposition, as well as of 
self-reproach for having — as he confessed — 

" not believed her when she talked of head- 

» 

ache in the afternoon," and anxious that she 
should now proceed with him at once to the 
cloak-room, to be ready to start the first mo- 
ment it was possible. 

They did so ; the carriage was announced 
before long, and Diana believed all the events 
of the evening had come to an end, when, as 
she was passing from the cloak-room mto the 
hall, on James Boscowen's arm, they stumbled 
upon AyUner with a Miss Peyton on his. 
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" Are you going ?" he exclaimed, in a tone 
of some disappointment ; and while Mr. Bos- 
cowen was addressing his reply rather to the 
young lady than to^him, he said, anxiously, to 
Miss Wynyard — 

" You will be in town though this year ?" 

" I believe so," she answered ; but before 
she had even had time to ask herself whether 
this apparent departure from the cold con- 
straint with which he had last spoken to her, 
were a real change, or only existmg in her 
own imagination, she was hurried into the 
carriage by her brother-in-law. 

She was followed by Edward and by Mr. 
Phipps, who was now the only talkatively- 
disposed one of the party, and dilated on the 
merits of the concert in a strain partly lauda- 
tory, partly critical, all the way to Waterdown; 
while James Boscowen slept soundly, and the 
two young people lay back in contrary comers 
of the vehicle — Edward revolving in his mind 
the various causes of vexation given him by 
the world's course in general, and that even- 
ing's events in particular ; and Diana weeping 
— silently, indeed, but without restraint — 
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under cover of the favouring darkness. The 
setting down of Mr. Phipps reminded her, 
however, of the necessity of striving to regain 
outward composure ; and, by the time they 
finally reached home, her eflforts had been 
successful enough for her to hope to escape 
observation. She hastened up towards her 
own bed-room, on purpose to avoid any last 
words fi-om Edward, of whose expressions of 
sympathy she felt singularly impatient ; but, 
before she had reached the top of the stairs, 
he called to her to stop. 

" Tou have left your favourite bracelet on 
the table here," said he ; ^^ do wait a minute 
to take it, or there will be a hue and cry for 
it to-morrow." 

She waited accordingly, leaning on the 
bannister ; and, receiving it from him with a 
listless nod, was about to turn at once into 
her room, when he exclaimed — 

^* You are downright angry with me, Di. ! — 
no more than I deserve, I dare say, for being 
so selfish, and forcing you out against your 
will ; but you used to forgive and forget ! *' 

" And so I do now, dear Edward," replied 
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she, struck with a sudden pang of self-reproach 
for her late feelmgs of irritation towards him ; 
^^andy besides/' added she, as she gave him 
her hand with even more than her usual 
friendliness of planner, " it really was Julia, 
not you, who determined me on going ; only 
I was so tired and cross that I had not the 
grace to say * thank you ' for the bracelet." 

" It's a new thing for you to be cross, my 
poor dear DL," he observed; "but," con- 
tinued he — sinking his voice almost to a whis- 
per, while he pressed her hand long and 
warmly — " I suppose it's what we must all 
come to, though !" — and, turning away with a 
look of deep melancholy, he walked with slow 
steps to his own apartment. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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" Of all the naval heroes of xeeent days, there is aooe who has gained a lepvtatkm aft 
once so brilliant and so spotkaa aa BeUot. Thcae vobuncs constitate an appropriate 
moamnent to Us honovcd nieniorT, and most be regarded aa a wj interesting addition to 
tiie chronicles ol Aretle enterprise. "- 



LOBD 6E0B6E BENTINCK: A POLITICAL BIO- 

GRAPHT. By the RIGHT HON. B. DISRASU, M.P. Kffch and cheaper 
Editkn, Revised. Post Sro. 10s. 6d. 

"TUsUography cannot fiifl to attract the deep attention of the pnblic. We are bound 
to amy, that as a ptriltical biography we have rardy, if ever, walPk with abook more dexterooaly 
handled, or more replete with interest. The history of the tenons session of 184^ as 
written by Disrsdi in thst brUlisnt snd pointed style of which he is so consommste a maater, 
is deeply interesting. He has trsced this memorable stmg^ with a vivacity and power 
nneqnallcd as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.'*-rBlBdfcwoo(l'« Mag, 

" Mr. Disradi's tribute to the memory of his departed friend is as grac^nl and as 
touching as it is sccnrate and ImpartiaL No one of Lord George Bentinck's coUengoes 
could have been sdected. who, from his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and 
party associations, would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and 
Parliamentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presoitcd us with the very type and embodl- 
ment of what history should be. His sicetch of the condition of parties is seasoned with 
some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres and private intrigues, in the 
author's happiest and most captivating vein, which convert the dry details of politics into a 
sparkling and agreeable narrative."— Ifomtngr Herald, 



LORD FALMEBSTOFS OPINIONS AND F0LIC7; AS 

MiNisTKR, Diplomatist, and Statesman, daring more than Forty Tean 
of Public Life. 1 vol. 8yo with Portrait, 128. 



** This work ought to have a place in every political library. It g^ves a complete view 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Palmorston has been dictated as 
a diplomatist and statesman.*'— CAromc/e. , 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is aomethlng more— it ia a 
valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of the 
It memorable years of our annals. We eamestiy recommend the volume to general 
Lsal.'*->S^an<ian( 
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MEMOIBS OF THE COUBT AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKi OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. The 
Third and Fourth Volumes, copprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important \7Qifc. Svo., with Portraits. 308. bound. 



From tbb Timbs. — "These ▼olumet consist in the main, of letters written by the two 
brothers. Lord Grenyille, and Mr. T. Grenville, to their elder brother, the Marquis of 
Baclringluun, for his Information as to the political circumstances of the time. In the two 
former volumes a great amount of curious gossip, and of valuable information, was 
contained relative to the formation of the Coalitiofl Ministry, the King's illness in 1788, 
and the early period of the war with revolutionary France. Volumes 3 and 4 take up the 
tale where volumes 1 and 2 had left it } and herein we find a connected narrative of the 
many stirring historical events which occurred between 1800, when Lord Grenville and 
Talleyrand were in correspondence respecting Bonaparte's proposals for peace, until the 
return of the King's malady in 1810 and the debates in Parliament relative to the regency. 
The present collection Is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing events. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of ISOO-'IO, would do well to 
consult these volumes. Lord' Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men of 
his time j and to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt j and it is 
most remarkable how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
submitted to the sharp test of the judgment of posterity. The principal points on which 
light is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negociations before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the true character of Addiugton's Adminis- 
tration, and the relations between 'The Doctor' and Pitt— the formation of the Pitt and 
Sidmouth Cabinet, when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be insur- 
mountable — the Grenville and Fox short Administration — the Duke of Portland's Cabinet— 
the expedition to Portugal, with its climax at Cintra — the Duke of York's scandal with Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir John Moore's retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, and, finally, the disastrous Walcheren affair. There is much curious matter inter- 
posed in the shape of prScis upon the situation of affairs written from time to time by Lord 
Grenville himself; and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been 
tolerably well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
Is much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of their contents , 
which possesses nearly as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration as the 
Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee." 

From the Athbnaum. — " The present volumes exhibit the same features as the former 
portion of the series. The general reader is entertained, and the reader for historical 
purposes is enlightened. Of their value and importance, there cannot be two opinions. 
There are abundant revelations of interest to arrest attention in many of these papers. On 
the characters of George the Fourth and the Duke of Wellington there are some very 
valuable letters. In Court scandals, the affairs of the Duke of York and Mrs. Clarke are 
brought uirder notice j and in what we may designate as public scandals, the ' horrors of 
routine' receive abundant illustrations in the letters about the Walcheren Expedition, 
and on the Peninsular War. Our extracts sufficiently show the high interest belonging to 
tbese volumes." 
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MEMOIBS AND GOBBESFONDANGE OF MAJOB 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Army of Can- 

DAHAR AND EnVOT AT THE CoURT OF LUCKNOW. ElHTBD BY J. H. 

STOCQUELER, Esa., at the request of the Daughters of the late General, 
from Private Papers and Official Documents in thdr possession. 2 vols. 
8yo., with Portrait. 288. bound. 

" One of the most valuable and Interesting books that can ever claiip a pennanent place 
In a British Uhnrj.**— Standard. 

*' These highly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished oflScer.*'— /oAn Bull. 

" These Memoirs with the Correspondence included in them will do that Justice to the 
part played by Sir W. Nott in the Affghan war, which it is undeniable preceding works haw 
failed to do.** ^Atheiumm, 

** These memoirs of General Nott, whom the editor very justly describes as a ' model 
officer/ have been given to the world a^ the instigation of the hero*s surviving daughters. A 
more graceful tribute of dutiful affection to the memory of a departed parent it would be 
difficult to name. It is at once a graphic picture of the soldier's career, and a noble monck- 
ment of his fame. The work issues from the press at a very fortunate moment. The life of 
an officer who followed in the footsteps of Wellington, making the Despatches of that 
Illustrious warrior his continual study, will be welcomed by many an aspirant for military 
renown at this exciting crisis. The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical 
stores of the age. To the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, 
worthy to be placed by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington."— ilfeMefi^«r. 

" When the late General Nott died, the ' Quarterly Review* expressed a hope that some 
means would be taken for giving publicity to his private letters and official correspondence, 
because they so completely illustrated his high and chivalrous character, while a memoir of 
his life would hold out so admirable a lesson to British statesmen, and so good an example to 
young officers. We are happy, therefore, to find that, under the able editorship of Mr. 
Stocqueler, the whole of the most valuable portion of the general's correspondence has just 
been published in two handsome volumes, which comprise also a most Interesting memoir of 
the gallant hero of Candahar, giving a complete account of the stirring campaign in Affghan- 
istan, and throwing much light upon many important points hitherto left in obscurity. The 
work will be eagerly welcomed by all — ^more particularly by military readers and those in- 
terested in our Indian dominions." — Globe. 

" A biography of a first-rate soldier, and a highly honourable man. The book will often be 
appealed to as a standard authority. A valuable and most authentic addition is here 
furnished to the true history of transactions which will ever hold a prominent place i the 
aanals of our Indian rule." — Dublin Univenity Mag. 

** We know not a book after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
a young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education."" 
Literary Gazette. 

This book is one of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and 
a genuine memorial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England's greatest 
men." — Daily News, 



NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPATJL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-IUsidbmt at 
Kefaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith f and his 
concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instmctive 
reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
of the Nepaulese nilssioUi of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories 
>• told."— Pm/. 
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MY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 Vols. 

post 8vo. 2 Is. bound. 

** From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
society. Mr. Herxen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia." — Athenaum. 

*'The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of his nation. 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholas 
fSeared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In a moment 
of incautious compliance the Emperor granted toHerzen a passport out of Russia; and he 
migrated to London. In this English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly 
diaracterlstic view of Russian official society, interspersed with sketches of rural life, 
episodes of picturesque adventures, and fragments of serious speculation. The volumes, as 
resenting the experiences of a patriotic and intellectual Russian in conflict with his 
Gtovemment, contain all the sources of popularity; they sparkle with clear thoughts and 
keen allusions; they are severe, they are ironical; they abound in illustrations and inci- 
dents, free portraits of Imperial dignities, and satire upon institutions. We gain from this 
narrative of persecution and exile a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from 
any previous work. It is rich in curious and authentic detail.'*— TAe Leader. 

** In these memoirs, more charming and varied than those of Silvio Pellico, Mr. Herzen 
narrates the most adventurous episodes of his life. Thrown into contact with a succession of 
strange characters — soldiers, police, government functionaries, high and low— he was enabled 
to obtain a close view of the absolute system. He saw its workings in the secret departments, 
detected its impostures, was witness to its corruptions, and estimated the morality possible 
nnder such a despotism. Strict as to facts, but dramatic as a narrator, Mr. Herzen realises with 
more effect than any previous writer, the social and official life of Russia. For this alone his 
volumes would possess a rare and durable Interest. But they have other popular claims ; 
they are replete with anecdotes, with picturesque scenes, and curious sketches of life.*' — 
Sunday Times, 



TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 
Fifteen Years Ambassador at Constantinople, continued to the Present Time, 
with a Memoir of Sir Jambs Porter, by his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 
LARPENT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 30s. bound. 

" These volumes are of an authentic character and enduring interest.'* — Athenaeum. 

" This book forms a very valuable repertory of information in regard to the past and 
present state of Turkey. Altogether the information is completely gievn, and for all pur- 
poses of reference during \ha continuance of the struggle in the East, the book will be 
valuable.'* — Examiner, 

'* This highly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turkish Empire, of its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its, history from the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civiil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly from the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made ac- 
(^nainted with Turkey as it is ; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its Legislature, 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
social condition of the Turks, are all in succession broughtunder review. The work gives a fuller 
and more life>like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acqualnted."-'/oAn BtUL 
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THE LIFE OF MABIE DE MEBIGIS, QXTEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Hbnrt IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of "Louis XIY, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century/' &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo. with fine 
Portraits. 



" A fascinating book. The history of such a woman as the beantlAil, ImpolsiTe, earnest, 
and affectionate Marie de Medicis coold only be done Justice to by a female pen, impelled by 
all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened by an erudition by which it is not In 
every case accompanied. In Miss Pardoe the unfortunate Queen has found both these 
requisites, and the result has been a biography combining the attractiveness of romance with 
the reliableness of history, and which, taking a place midway between the ' finescoed gallerlea' 
of Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Guisot,' has all the pictorial brilUancy of 
the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other." — DaUjf Newt, 

*' A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the strange vicissitudes of 
romance been more intimately blended with the facts of real history than in the life of Marie 
de Medicis 3 nor has the difficult problem of combining with the fidelity of biography the 
graphic power of dramatic delineation been often more successfully solved than by the 
talented author of the volumes before us. As a personal narrative. Miss Pardoe's admirable 
biography possesses the most absorbing and constantly sustained Interest ; as a historical 
record of the events of which it treats. Its merit is of no ordinary description." — 
John Bull. 

MEMOntS OF THE BABGNESS B'OBEREIECH, 

Illustrative of the Secret Histort op the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written bt HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph IT. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — ^Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de Lamballe, de Ligne and Galitzin — ^the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Valli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de Polignac — ^Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Haroonrt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoflfrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostrc, Mesraer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condoreet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarcbais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Raynal, de VEp^e, Hubisr, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stad and de GenHs ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chnd- 
leigh, Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

"A keen observer, and by position thrown in the high places of the world, the 
Baroness d'Oberkirch was the very woman to write Memoirs that would interest Aitnre 
generations. We commend these volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a 
perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes and interesting characteristic things. We lay 
down these charming volumes with regret. They will entertain the most fiutidious 
readers, and instruct the most informed."— JST^ramtner. 
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THE LIFE OF JEANNE FALBBET, QUEEN OF 

NAVARRE, firom numerous original sources, including MS. Documents in 
the Blbliotheque Imperiale and the Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By 
MISS FREER, Author of *' The Life of Marguerite D'AngonlSme." 2 vols, 
with Portrait, 21s. bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



** IfflM Freer has done wtaely to follow ap ber * Life of Mareraerlte D'AnpouISme * with 
a life of Marguerite's celebrated daughter Jeanne, Queen of Navarre. The latter was, in 
truth, a remarkable woman in an age distinguished for remarkable women, and towers above 
all her contemporaries, Elisabeth of England not excepted. Bom in 1528, Jeanne became 
Queen of Navarre on the death of her father, in 1656, and reigned with great distinctioii 
and honour till her death, in 1573. Jeanne's position and character are well portrayed by 
Mist Freer. The qualities for which she was remarkable are noted without exaggeration — 
her fearless truthfulness, her rectitude, her passionate love of Justice, her sagacity and 
solidity of understanding. Throughout the work, Jeanne, of course, occupies the centre ; 
but Tarious celebrated characters grouped around ber are more or less Ailly sketched. Among 
these are Elisabeth of England, Mary of Guise, Catherine de Medici, Francis I., Charles IX., 
Cond^, the Duke of Guise., and Jeanne's own son, the Prince of Navarre, afterwards Henri 
Quatre. The great political and religious questions that agitated France are not overlooked, 
but they do not encroach upon the space which in works like the present is better occupied 
with details, which serve to illustratethe manners, character, and life of the principal persona 
in the narrative. In combining general historical views with such details. Miss Freer has 
been in the present volumes singularly successful" — Morning Herald, 

'* The life of the mother of Henry the IV., the excellent Queen of Navarre, is one of the 
most interesting episodes of the history of the struggles between Romanism and the Refor- 
mation in France. The difficulties with which she had to contend throughout her eventful 
career, and the virtues she displayed under her many trials, would secure for her a distin- 
guished place in history, independently of the celebrity which she deserves from her having 
been Uie mother of the best, and one of the greatest Kings of France. The task of bringing 
forward her claims to the admiration of posterity could not have fallen into better hands 
than those of Miss Freer, the able biographer of her mother, Marguerite D'Angoul£me." — 
John Bull, 

" We consider Jeanne D'Albret one of the greatest women that ever lived. She was the 
greotest Queen of her time, not excepting our Queen Elizabeth, her ally and contemporary; 
unsurpassed as a politician, astateswoman, and military chief; fertile in resources, far-seeing, 
determined, trusting to the justice of her cause in God, whom she worshipped according to 
the Bible, a good wife, a tender and wise mother, and faithful friend. Her life and all the 
exciting circumstances connected with it have been most ably recorded by Miss Freer; uid in 
doing so she has displayed researches into authorities, edited and inedited, equal to that of 
Gibbon ; has made judicious and impartial use of them, and has given us in the biography 
of a womui whose greatness was not tarnished by a fault, a history of a very eventfiil period 
ef the Reformation in Fnnce^Observer. 

" We have read this book vrith great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommending 
it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of Miss Freer. 
Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the troubled life of Jeanne D'Albret, and 
the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive. We are sure that it will meet with as 
fiivonrable a reception as that which was accorded to the Life of Marguerite D'ABgoolime.*'--' 
Morning Pott, 
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THE OLD COTTBT SUBUBB; OB. MEMOBIAIfi OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Ankcdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 218. elegantly bound. 

"A delightAil book, of wUch the charm begins at the the fint line on tlie first page,fi)r 
Ibll of qnalnt and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title — ' The Old Court Soborb.* 
Very ftill, too, both of qoaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. 
It is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the bestof remembrancers of good ttdngs, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Gonrt Suburb ' is a work 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who hare a lore for tha best 
kinds of reading."— fjrammer. 

** Under the quaint title of ' The Old Court Suburb,* Mr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, over all that is of interest in Kensington and its neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises in it more of antiquarian and literary' 
interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the kind of book to be pored oyer by 
the sea-dde or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fimcy 
of Mr. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generations. We yery warmly 
recommend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers.**— CAnmic/e. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell prodnoed 
his reminiscences of Johnson." — Ob$erver, 



MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABEBNETHY, F.II.S. WITH A 

View of his Writings, Lectures, and Character. By GEORGE 
MACILWAIN, F.R.C.S., author of " Medicine and Surgery One Inducttye 
Science," &c. Second Edition. 2 vols., post 8yo., with Portraits, 21s. 

*' These memoirs convey a graphic, and, we believe, faithAil picture of the celebrated 
Johiv Abeinethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will afford to the general 
reader much instruction and entertainment.*' — Herald. 



THE LETERATURE AND BOMANGE OF NORTHERN 

EUROPE ; constituting a complete History of the Literature of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, with copious Specimens of the most cele- 
brated Histories, Romances, and Popular Licgends and Tales, old Chivalrous 
Ballads, Tragic and Comic Dramas, National Songs, Novels and Scenes from 
the Life of the Present Day. By WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT. 2 voU. 
postSvo. 21s. 

'* A most charming and valuable work, by means of which the great majority of the reading 
public will be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. The songs and 
ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty.**— S»n. 



EULE AND mSEULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We conceive this worlc to be by far the most valuable and important Judge Haliburton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.'*— J\raoa/ and Military Gazette, 
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THE JOURNAIS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General of the forces under ^.R.H. the Duke of York, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; 'with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Inyasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol. royal 
8yo., with large maps, 14s. 

** Both the journaLs and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. The letters, in 
particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, graceful, not without wit, and 
everywhere marlced by good sense and good taste — the series addressed by Capt. Calvert to 
his sister are literary compositions of no common order. With the best means of observing 
the progress ot the war, and with his faculties of judgment exercised and strengtheried by 
experience — a qnxc)^ eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered 
Capt. Calvert in many respects a model of a military critic. Sir Harry Verney has per- 
formed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in its 
production."— ilMen^pum. 

RECOLLECnONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LAND MANN, Late of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections.*' 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 

** Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contidns so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Wellesley."— Spccto/or. 

" The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann's 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
amusing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
shrewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing.'*— JSnYannia. 

COLONEL LANDMANN'S ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

** Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath- 
field, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and ail amusing." — Observer, 

" These ' Adventures and Recollections * are those of a gentleman whose birth and 
profession gave him fadlities of access to distinguished society. Colonel Landmann writes 
80 agreeably that we have little doubt that his volumes will be acceptable."— Athefueum. 

ADVENTURES OF THE fcONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM 6RATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAUGHT Rangers. 2 vols. 21s. 

'* In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
Us imrrative Arom the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told In an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character- 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining ntantWe."— Sunday Timet, 
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PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT aod MODERN ; indndiog mstoriol and Criticd Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spsin, fnoee, Germsny, and the NeChedands. E£ted by 
LADT JERVIS. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 218. 

"This book If designed to give to tbe genenl pnUie a popular kaowledge of tte Hbtavy 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with e^Mdsl refieranee to the aMist praaiaent 
among those of their worics arliich are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasanttj written 
with the intention of serring a nscfnl purpose. It sneeeeds in its design, and will be of real 
nse to the mnltitnde of pldore seers. As a piece of sgiuaWc reading alss^ it is vnex- 
ceptionable.** — EMomuner. 

** This nsefhl and well-arrsnged compendram will be found of Tslne to die smateor, and 
pleasing as well as Instmctire to the general reader ; snd, to give it still Itarther prtfse, tkc 
collector will find abnndance of most nsefnl information, and many an srtist will rise firMft 
the perusal of the worlc with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
its merits by recommending It as an acceptable handbook to the prindpsl galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that tiila 
Information is Tsluable and much required by many thoasands is a weli-provcn ftct.**^ 
Sttmdag Time$. 



CLASSIC AND HISTOBIC POBTKAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8to. 21s. 

This woik comprises Biographies of the folio^ving Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, MUto, Agesilaos, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy> Alexander the Great, Demetrins Polioroetes, Sd]^ 
Afiricanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Jnlios Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, GermanicuSt 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Caesonla, Boadioea,Agrippina,Popp8ea,Otho,CommoduS| 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudoda, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Ahelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne BuUen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon derEndos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de StaeL 

" A book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied sutdeet. 
The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides an original spirit aud 
flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. Bruce Is often eloquent, often 
humorousp and has a proper appreciation of the wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to 
his theme. The variety and amount of information scattered through his volumes entitle 
them to be generally read, and to be received on all hands with merited favour.'* — EMominer, 

" We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictu- 
resque.*' — Athetumm, 



SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DATS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Sxr. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vob. po«t 8to. 21i. 
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MnJT AB Y LIFE IN ALGilRIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8yo. 2l8. 

" We icommend this book aa really worth perusal. The volumes make us fiamiliarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algeria^ experience. St. Amaud, Canrobert, Changamier, 
Gavaignac, Lamoricidre, are brought prominently before the reader." — Braminer, 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner in which 
the author morrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes that he tells, 
engage^tiie reader's attention in an extraordinary manner." — Sundaff Times, 

AUTOBIOGBAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIEB IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. In the first place, an account of the internal oi^anization, the manners and customs 
of the United States* Federal Army, is in itself a novelty, and a still greater novelty is to 
have this account rendered by a man who had served In the English before joining the 
American army, and who can give his report after having every opportunity of comparison. 
The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
contain much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United Stiates* soldier 
in time of peace." — Dailjf News, 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BOTJ^NYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vo. ^1^ maps, &c., 2l8. 

" These volumes offi^r to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement of the 
affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works In progress and completed] 
with sketches of locality and scenery, amusing anecdotes of personal observation, and gene- 
rally every information which may be of use to the traveller or settler, and the military and 
political reader.— Jlfessen^er. 

ATLANTIC AND TBANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
value. His volumes convey a Just impression of the United States, a fair and candid view of 
their society and institutions, so well written and so entertaining that the effect of their 
perusal on the public here must be considerable. They are light, animated, and lively, Aill 
of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous 
places, sporting episodes, &e., very original and interesting."— 5ufu2ay Times. 

SPAIN AS IT IS. BT & A. HOSIONS, ESQ. 

2 Yols. post 8vo. 21s. 

** To the tourist this work will prove Invaluable. It is the most c(Hnplete and interesting 
portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notLce,"~-John Bull, 

mSTORY OF CORFU; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

" Written with great care and research, and including probably all the particulars of 
any moment in the history of CoT[a,**-^Ath€Junim* 
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THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADTK PASHA. Reyised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZTRMA, Editor of '< Reybjultions of 
Siberia/' 3 toIs. post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

" Sadjk Paaha, the author of this work, la s Pole of noble Urth. He la bow commaoder 
of the Turldah Coisacki, a oorpa organised by himaelf . The volnmes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Ssym&a, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are fiill of the adFentnrea 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introdnoe 
many existing people, and have the Danubikn principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book ftdrly claims. As a translation, it Is excellent, — 
Bgaminer. 



HOME LIFE IN BUSSIA. BEVISED BY COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of ** Rbyelatiuns of Siberia.'* 2 yols. post 8vo. 21s. 

"This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon which 
we have bat scanty iufbrmation, although they are some of the most striking and trnthftd 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers." — Observer, 

"A curious, extraordinary, and very entertidning memoir is contained in these volumes, 
and at the present crisis cannot but command an eager perusal. The special recommenda- 
tion of the work to us is the novel view and clear insight it affords Englishmen of the real 
character of the Russians. Their sayings and doings, and the machinery of their society, are 
all laid imsparingly bare."— 5t««u2ay Times, 

** So little is known in this country of the internal condition of Russia, or the state of 
society in that enormous empire, that the contents of these volumes will naturally be perused 
with great curiosity. The volumes abound in lively dialogue, and are enlivened by satirical 
and humorous touches, and the manners and customs of the individuals composing what Is 
called the Aiiddle rank in Russia are graphically described." — Morning Heraid, 



:ioii 



REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANIS] 

LADY. Edited by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. Third and cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols, post 8yo. 16s. 



** A thorouglily good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— i>icJiren«'« House* 
hold Words. 

" The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having inairred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia* The 
place of her exile was Beresov, the most northern part of this northern penal settlement ; and 
la it she spent about two years, not unprofltably, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners and 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism." — Daily News, 

** Since the publication of the £unous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,' we have had 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work." — Oiobe, 
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SPOETING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WOKLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 
2 vols, post 8yo. with illustrations, 2 Is. 

** Full of spirit-stirring adventure and useful information.'* — DeUlp Newa, 

** This book is replete with interest. The adventures, which are striking and romantie, 
are most graphically described." — BelVa Life. 

"To sportsmen, naturalists, and lovers of nature in her more romantic moods, these 
volnmes will prove unusually attractive, positively fascinating, indeed — so varied, novel, and 
exciting are the adventures and scenes they describe." — Sun. 

**A. spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthv the atten- 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound iu moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
Sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given us there is much to 
interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The Press, 



A SKETCHER'S TOUR ROUND THE WORLD. BY 

ROBERT ELWES, Esu. Second Edition, I vol. royal 8yo., with 21 
Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the Author. 21s. elegantly 
bound, gilt edges. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURS[Ey ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Wintbr Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 yoIs. post Svo. 
3l8. 6d. 



'* Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos Ayresj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horsebaclc to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage ftill of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, > 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his coarse to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and talcing a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and InterMt. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarlcs on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Thos« 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vivid 
sketches; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions o/ 
men, manners, and localities."— G^fo6e. 
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THE WABASH: OR, ADYENTUSES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA. 
By J. R. BESTE, Esct. 2 vols, post Svo. 2l8. 

** Mr. Beste's book Is Interetting. In literary merit It U above the minority of books of 
travel. It deserves consultation from all wbo may wish to recdve a candid, sensible, and 
fair accoaut of the author's experience." — Atherumm. 

** Mr. Bests la one of the most instructive and Interesting of American travellers. In 
his sensible and entertaining narrative, which we hope will become as popular as it deserves 
to be, we find a picture of the country and the people more familiar and more graphic than 
any which we have met with elsewhere."— Poc^. 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Esa., Minbralooicai. Svb- 
TKTOR IK THE AUSTRALIAN C0LONIE8. Second Edition, revised. 2 Tds. 
post Svo. 21 8. 
" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are Ibmid, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glanee 
and a remarkable aptitude for seising on the practical portions of the subject On tht 
cUmate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he Is copious In the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable Instructor. As may be expected finom 
a Scientific hand, the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. 
Lancelot dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stradficatloos, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual of the new 
craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide him with Information as to 
the sea voyage, and all its accessories, the commodities most in request at the antipodes, and 
ft general view of social wants, family management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant 
eounsellor, aided by old resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, 
as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed."— 6/o6e. 

A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

*' The most pithy and entertidnlng of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings."— LiYefftT^ Gaxette. 

" Mrs. Clacy*s book will be read with considerable Interest, and not without profit. 
Her statements and advice will be most usefiil among her own sex.**-^Athentntm, 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book Is the most graphic account of the digging* 
and the gold country In general that Is to be haA,"— Daily News. 



LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRALIAN LIFK 

By MRS. CLACY. Author of " A Lady's Visit to the Gold Diggings." 
2 vols, post 8yo. 2l8« 

" In these volumes Mrs. Clacy has presented life in Australia in all Its varied aspects. 
An intimate acquaintance with the country, and with the drcumstftnces in whldi settlers and 
emigrants find themselves, has enabled the writer to impart to her narrative a character of 
truthfulness and life-like animation, which renders them no less instructive than charming. 
The book is thitraghout exceedingly attractive."— JoAm Bull, 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these 'Lights and Shadows at 
Australian Life,' are ftill of useAil hints to Intending emigrants, and will convey to frioids at 
home acoeptoble information at to the conntry where so many now have fHeods or relativea." 
^Literary Gazette, 
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MY TRAVELS; OR, AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOTTR- 

NEY THROUGH FRANCE, SWITZERLAND, AND ITALY. By 
CAPTAIN CHAMIER. 3 vols, post 8to. 31s. 6d. 
" This work will be sure to obtain general penual— as an Intelligent, an intereatiag, and 
abote all, an honest production, by a deservedly popular writer."-^OAf0rMr< 

TBAYELS IN EUBOFEAN TXJBEE7: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Sbkyia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumslia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclayonian Proyincbs ov 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Em. 
Author of *' Travels in Gircassia," etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

" These important volumes describe some of those countries to which public attentioii 
is now more particularly directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austria. The author haa 
given us a most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the embar- 
rassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discontent of its 
Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of Its Mohammedan subjects. We cordially 
recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — 
U. 8. Magagine, 

A TOUB OF INQUIRY THBGUGH FRANCE AND 

ITALY, Illustrating their Present Social, Political, and Religious 
Condition. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esu., Author of ** Travels in 
European Turkey,'' ** Circassiii,'' &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

*' Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings of a 
Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many Judicious remarks, 
and a great deal of useful information." — Morning Chronicle, 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN ov the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated bt permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., ifith numerous lUnstratioiii. 
lOs. 6d. 

*' This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, commanded by Captidn Austin. The moat 
vrilnable portions of the book are those which relate to the scientific and practical obaerratlona 
made In the course of the expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and Incidents of arctic 
travel. From the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes and Incidents to 
which they refer, no 1^ than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the probable 
safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies forms a very 
readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national character."— 2%« IVmsf. 
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FOSEST LIFE IN GEZLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, KLA^ 

formerly Secbbtabt to tbb Ceylon Bbamch Sotai. ^iatic Sociktt. 
Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

** A veiy clever and smiuing book, by one who hn lived as a planter and journalist many 
years in Ceylon. Tlie work is filled with Interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
daciions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adTentures are narrated in a 
▼ery spirited manner." — Standard. 

" We have not met with a more delightful book for along time past.'* — IM. Oaz, 

'* We have no recollection of a more interesting or instrucUve work on Ceylon and the 
Cingalese than that which Mr. Knighton has Just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
■coteness and sagacity In its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
nseful Information on topics, historical, political* and commercial, and baa the diarm of a 
fluent and graphic style."— >Jlfomin^ PoBt, 



TBOHCAL SEETCHES; OR, REMINISCENGES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A., Author of 
** Forest Life in Ceylon.'' 2 yoIs. post 8yo. 2l8. 

" When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
calledfor. Amongst the writersof theday,weknowof none who are more felicitous in hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are firat> 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, he touches upon topics of varied 
nature — now political, anon historical or commercial, interspersed with traits of society and 
maimers, every page teeming with information, combined with lively detail. His style, indeed. 
Is eminently attractive. There is no weariness comes over the reader with Mr. Knighton's 
work before him — all is vivacity. The Tropical Sketches contains the result of the author'a 
experience in the East in various capacities, but he is chiefly at home when he enters upon 
the narrative of his mission as a Journalist. His revelations of his labours in an educational 
oapacity, are highly amusing, and there is an added charm to the volumes that the impress 
of fidelity is stamped on every page. In short. Tropical Sketches maybe set down as the work 
of a man of education and refinement, gifted with a keen observation for all that is passing 
around him i such a publication cannot fall in being both amusing and instructive."— Svmioy 



FIVE YEAES IN THE WEST INDIES. BY OBAELES 

W. DAY, Esft. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

" It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this worir, the 
abundant stores of anecdote andincident, and the copious detail of local habits and peculiaritiea 
in each Island visited in succession."— G/o6e. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIB. BT BABON 

SCHONBERG. 2 vols, post 8yo. 2l8. 



" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with considerable 
interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author committed to writing, and 
the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany of iuformation on the country, ite 
dimate, Its natural production, its history and antiquities, and the character, the religion 
and the social condition of Its inhabitants."— /oAnJ3u/f. 
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THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. BY G. T. LOWTH, 

Eso. 2 Tols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

"An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthusiaam, novel and varied in its incidents, 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest." — Sun, 

" Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him. — Post. 

EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA ; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 

OF THE LsaiSL ATIYE COUNCIL, CaPE Co AST C ASTLE. 2 VOls. pOSt 8 VO. 2 Is. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came Into our hands. It 
poisasses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African ; but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Oospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 'episode in 
tlie work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean." — Standard. 



EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esq., Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Stria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 2l8. 

" A very agreeable book. Mr. Neale is evidently quite familiar with the East, and writes 
in a lively, shrewd, and good-humoured manner. A great deal of information is to be found 
in bis pages."— ilMefunim. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esu. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 21s. 

" Mr. Melly Is of the same school of travel as the author of * EOthen.* His book 
altogether is very agreeable, comprising, many intelligent illustrations of the relations now 
subsisting between the Governments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic 
sketches of Khartoum, Cairo, the Pyramids, the Plain ofThebes, the Cataracts, 8Lc.**—Ejteanmer, 

TRAVELS IN BOLIVIA; WITH A TOUR ACROSS 

THE PAMPAS TO BUENOS AYRES. BY L. HUGH DE BONNELI, of 
Her Britannic Majesty's Legation. 2 vols, post 8to. 21«. 

** Mr. Bonelli's official position gave him great opportunities of observation, and he has 
flimished us with a very interesting and amusing book of travels respecting a country whose 
political and commercial importance is becoming every day more obvious." — Observer. 

THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: A VISIT TO 

THE SECRET SECTS OP NORTHERN SYRIA. BY THE REV. S. 
LYDE, M.A.y Late Chaplain at Betrout. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 
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HUMAN 



NATURE. 2 voU. post 8to. 248. 



'* since Sam Slick's first work he has written nothing so fresh, racy, and genuinely 
hamorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other j Instructively, satirically, 
jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talenta, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
eonslst of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventnre. In every one of 
them* the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going."— OAsereer. 



SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES ; oa, What hb Said, Did, or Invsntbd. Second Bdition. 
2 Yols. post 8vo. 2l8. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes wlU be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton*s admirable works. The ' Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances' evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it.'* — Standard. 

** The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect win 
please some readers— its abundance of yams will amuse others. There is something in the 
volumes to suit readers of every humour." — Atheruntm. 

" The humour of Sam Slick Is Inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour. Its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its Illustrations, and the delicacy of Its satire. We promUe our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Morning Pott. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK.'' 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the feUdtons portraiture of natloii*! 
features, no writer ot the present day equals Judge Halibnrtoh. ' The Americana at Home ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works."— Po«<. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of " SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8yo. 3l8. 6d. 

*' No man has done more than the facetious Judge Hallburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traita il e 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour." — Qlobe, 

POESIS. BY SOPHIA MILLIGAN. i toI. post 8vq. 
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THE BRAMATIG WOBES OF MABY RUSSELL 

MITPORD. Author of « Our Tillage," ** Atherton," &c. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 
"with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 2 Is, 

** We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
acre graceAil addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic worlcs.'* — Blackwood, 

** Hiss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of authoiw 
■hip, and she has given it to the world with a gracefU and loTing letter of reminiscence and 
benediction. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suifer no disparagement. Iliis is high praise, and it is well deserved."— ifMeiMeum. 

" Miss Mitford's plays and dramatic scenes form very delightful reading."— JS^iramiiMr. 

** The high reputation which Miss Mitfbrd has acquired as a dramatist will insure a 
hearty welcome to this collected edition of her dramatic works."— JoAn BtM» 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By GEORGE W. THORNBURY, 
Eso. 3 vols, post 8yo. 

** An unwritten page of the world's history Is not to be met vdth every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter- 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth In search ot plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels— now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishing 
town — ^now fortifying themselves in some strong island- hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them — ^fSorm the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these uages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive ttom. the novelty 
of the theme. —JohnBuU. 

DARIEN; OR, THE MERCHANT FRINCK BTEUOT 

WARBURTON. Second Edition. 3 vols, post 8vo. 

"The scheme for the colonization of Darien by Scotchmen, and the opening of a com- 
munication between the East and West across the Isthmus of Panama, famishes the founda> 
tion of this story, which is in all respects worthy of the high reputation which the author of 
the ' Crescent and the Cross' had already made for himself. The early history of the ' Merchant 
Prince* introduces the reader to the condition of Spain under the Inquisition } the portraitures 
of Scottish life which occupy a prominent place in the narrative, are full of spirit ; the scenes 
in America exliibit the state of the natives of the New World at that period i the daring deeds 
of the Buccaneers sapply a most romantic element in the story ; and an additional interest 
is infiised into it by the introduction of the various celebrated characters of the period, such 
as Law, the Freuch financier, and Paterson, the founder of the Bank of England. AH these 
varied ingredients are treated with that brilliancy of style and powerful descriptive talent, by 
which the pen of Eliot Warburton was so eminently distinguished."— JoAn Bull. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. BY 

THE REV. J. P. FLETCHER. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

*' We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character as for 
the spirit it displays of earnest piety."— S/amforcl. 

SCENES FROM SGRIFTURE. BY THE REV. G. 

CROLY,LL.D. lOs. 6d. 

** Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our Judgment, first among 
the living poets of Great Britain— the only man of our day entitled by his power to ventuni 
within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

"An admirable addition to the library of religious ftemllies.'*-^JoAii Bull, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will he found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D*Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — ^The Legend of the Lambtons — ^The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told — 
&c. &c. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most iiw 
terestlng volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex^ 
eellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table. 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in andiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction* 
Sach story is told in the clear, unaflfected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may Justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.* '* — Standard. 

** The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness." — Athenaum, 



THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton*s Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — ^The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarme and 
h^ wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle, 

" The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has Induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not- 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
actually happened."— JfeMen^er. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 



GERTRUDE; 

Or, family pride. 3 vols. 

'* A wonderfully interesting and original 
novel." — Herald, 

" Hrilliant and full of incident."— i7at7^ 
News. 

** The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope's high reputation as a 
novelist."— Po»^. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
OF A CLEVER WOMAN. 

" The • Clever Woman * Is of the same 
class with the * Vicar of Wrexhill/ and 
' Widow Barnaby.' No person can fall to 
b« amused by it." — Critic. 



UNCLE WALTER. 

3 vols. 

*' ' Uncle Walter ' is an exceedingly en- 
tertaining novel. It assures Mrs. Troilope 
more than ever in her position as one of 
the ablest fiction writers of the day." — 
Morning Post, 

THE TOUNa HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

" The knowledge of the world which 
Mrs. Troilope possesses in so eminent a 
degree is strongly exhibited in the pages 
of this novel." — Observer, 



BY MRS. GORE. 



ICAMMON ; OR, THE HARD- 
SHIPS OF AN HEIRESS. 

3 vols. 

**The most lively and entertaining 
novel Mrs. Gore has yet written." — 
Literary Gazette. 

'*Mrs. Gore has not produced a more 
clever, sparkling and amusing novel than 
• Mammon.'" — Critic, 

** In the novel of * Mammon,* the style 
of Mrs. Gore is as buoyant, rapid» and 
pointed as usual." — Spectator. 



THE DEAN'S DAUGHTER • 

3 vols. 

**One of the best of Mrs. Gore's 
stories. The volumes* are strewed with 
smart and sparkling epigram." — Chronicle, 

FROaRESS & PREJUDICE. 

3 vols. 

*' Tbjs entertaining and clever novel 
Is not to be analysed, but to be 'praised, 
and that emphatically."— j&«amtn«r. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 

HARRY MubL 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Being the Concluding Series of 
"Passages in the Lipe op Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland." 

"The concluding series of passages in 
the * Ufe of Mrs. Margaret Maitland' is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning} and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fail 
to be the better." — Athenteum. 

MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 

A 0TORYOFTHE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

3 vols. 

" * Magdalen Hepburn will sustain the 
reputation which the author of ' Margaret 
Maitland* has acquired. It Is a well 
pfepared and carefully executed picture 
of the society and state of manners in 
Scotland at the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion. John Knox is successfully drawn." 
— Atie$untm, 



Second Edition. 3 vols. 

" We prefer * Harry Muir * to most of 
the Scottish novels that have appeared 
since Gait's domestic stories. This new 
tale, by the author of 'Margaret Mait- 
land,* is a real picture of the weakness of 
man's nature and the depths of woman^s 
kindness. The narrative, to repeat our 
praise, is not one to be entered on or 
parted from without our regard for its 
writer being increased." — Athemettm. 

** In this work the brilliant pro- 
mise aflforded by * Margaret Maitland * 
has been fully realised, and now there 
can be no question that, for graphic pic- 
tures of Scottish life, the author is en- 
titled to be ranked second to none among 
modem writers of fiction." — Cat. Mer. 

ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 vols. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions 
of interest and delight by its admirable 
pictures of Scottish life and scenery."— 
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BACHEL OBAT. 

By Julia Kavanaoh, 
Anthor of "Nathalu," fcc. 1 Yol. 

'* Rachel Gray ia a charming and toach. 
Ing story, narrated with grace and akill. 
No one can read the atory and not feel 
a good influence from it. The charactera 
are vigorously aketdied, and have a lifie- 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this Btory» and shall r^oice 
when Miss Kavanagh will give oa^ an- 
other equally good.**'— Athetumm. 

LAST WILLOUGHBT; 

Or, the double MARRIAGE. 
By Maa. La Tovcbb. 8 vols. 

'*An exceedingly brilliant novel. Full 
of interest."— CAreiMele. 

THE HOUSE OE ELMOBE ; 

A vamilt bistort. 8 vols. 

"A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
In a succession of powerftii portraitures, 
and of soul-stirring scenes.'*— JoAn BulL 

HILLICENT; 

Or, the trials OP LIFE. 

By the Anthor of "Thr Curatr o» 

OvRRTOM." 8 vols. 

'* This novel is one of the most beautl- 
AiUy-written and powerAilly-conceived 
works that has ever come under our no- 
tice.''— Hero/rf. 

FEBCT BLAKE; 

Or, THE YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 
By Capt. Raftrr. 8 vols. 

"A highly entertaining story, which 

firesents a graphic picture of military life 
n all its varied aspects."— JoAn Butl. 

" A capital novel, of the ' Charles 
O'Malley ' school, full of dashing adven- 
ture, with scenes of real history cleverly 
introduced in the narrative."— Lt^. Oaz, 

THE WIPE'S TRIALS. 

" « The Wife's Trials ' deserves to be a 
successful novel, for it is one of the most 
spirited and amusing we have read for a 
long time. The interest Is sustained with- 
out flagging to the very last page."— 
A^erueum. 

PHILIP COUBTENAY. 

By Lord William Lbnnox. 8 vols. 
"A lively and entertaining novel."— 
Literary Qazette. ^' 

THE SECBET HABBIAGE. 

Or. contrasts IN LIFE. 

By Miss Fannt Williams. 8 vols. 

**A deeply interesting and charming 
^Chronicle. 



THE LADY OF FASHIOK. 

By the Author of 
«Trr Histort ov a Flirt," &c. 8 vols, 

** A striking picture of social existence. 
The story has the merit of originality, and 
talent has stamped it with an undeniable 
impress. The field chosen is not a new 
one, but the vigorous descriptions, the 
brilliant touches, and the life-like por- 
traits impart lustre to its pages." — Sun. 

OUB OWN STOBY. 

By Srlina Bitneury. 
Author of " LiVB in Swkorn." S vola. 

' OLIVE HASTINGS. 

By Mrs. Parry. 8 vols. 

EUSTACE CONYEBS. 

By Jamrs Hannay, Esa. 8 vola. 

** Mr. Bannay's ablest, wisest, and 
maturest work." — Athetueum. 

*'A capital naval story, with stirring 
adventures and well-drawn characters."'— 
IM. Gag. 

WOKAN'S DEVOTION. 

'* A remarkable novel, both for the con- 
struction of the story, and the depth and 
accuracy of its delineation of character.— 
Daily Neiva, 

THE HEIBESS OF 
HAUGHTON. 

By the Author of " Emilia Wyndram." 

*' There is enough in Mrs. Marsh's new 
novel to Justify the fame she has gained aa 
one of the mostoriginal and patbeticwriters 
offictlon in modem days. In eloquence and 
aentiment the work may vie with her best 
tales."— TAe Preta. 

DISPLAY. 

By the Hon. Mrs. Mabbrly. 8 vols. 

" This tale is a most attractive one, 
with the great merit of highly-finished 
aodal portraiture." — The Preu. 

THE NEXT DOOB 
NEIGHBOTJBS. 

By Mrs. OASCoionrB. Author of ** TwMBm 
tation, &c. 8 vols. 

"The anthor has successfully por- 
trayed the manners ot the day in one of 
the best novels that have lately appeared." 
^Herald. 

THE JEALOUS WIPE. 

By Miss Pardoe. 3 vola. 

" A tale of great power. As an author 
of fiction, Miss Pardoe has never done 
anything better than this work."— 6/c^. 

THE PBIESrS NIECE. 

By Author of " Lioktrl Drbrhurst." 8 v. 
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CONSTANCE HEBBEBT. 

By Gbraldink Jkwsburt. 
Acfhor of *« Marian Withbrs," &c. 8 ▼. 

"A powerful, highly interesting narra- 
tive."~!ZVmc«. 

** * Constance Herbert '* is a poem in its 
beauty and its lofty purpose j a romance 
in its variety and fascination. The tale, 
as s tale, is deeply Interesting, full of 
quiet pathos, and a calm and beautiful 
morality. It will be read with rare^plea- 
sure and remembered with healthful inte» 
test.*' — AthetuBum, 

OAELEIGH XASCOIT. 

By L. HowB. 
Dedicated to Professor Aytoun. 2 vols. 

*^A very clever romance. The style 
throughout is fluent and forcible." — Post. 

HEBBEBT LAKE. 

By the Author of" Anxr Dtsabt." 8 v. 

"A cleverly written tale from the pen 
of the talented author of ' Anne Dysart.' 
While administering lai^ely to the enter- 
tainment of the reiser, the Author baB 
added to a well-earned reputation." — John 
Butt. 

THE YOTJNa HUSBAND. 

By Mrs. Grbt. Author of '*Thb Gam- 

BLBB*S WiPB," &C. 8 vols. 

"In this fascinating novel Mrs. Grey 
has surpassed her former productions, 
talented and powerful as they were." — 
John Bull. 

THE CUBATE OF OVEBTON. 

3 vols. 

"A powerfully written story, the cha- 
racters and incidents of which are por. 
trayed with great skill."— JoAn Bull, 



VIVIA. 

By Mrs. J. E. Dalrtmplb. 
Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 2 vols. 

'*An excellent novel. Mrs. Dalrymple 
paints society in its true colours. We 
congratulate her upon a production 
which displays such high purpose, 
wrought out with so much ability."— Po«<. 

MATHEW FAXTON. 

Edited by the Author of ** John Dbay- 
TON," *' Ailibpord," &c. 8 vols. 

"'Mathew Pazton' bears a strong 
generic resemblance to those clever stories 
* John Drayton * and ' Ailieford,' and 
awakens in the perusal a kindred gratifi- 
cation."— /*o«*. 



BEGINAU) LTIiK 

By Miss Pardob. 8 v. 

"An excellent novel, containing a great 
variety of well. drawn characters, and 
keeping up the Interest of the reader to 
the last page."— J//a«. 

FLOBENCE, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By A. Baillib Cochranb, Esq. 2 v. 

THE BOSES. 

By the Author of " Thb F*.irt." 8 v. 
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"The Roses • displays, with the polish 
always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in * The Flirt,* and 
•The Manoeuvring Mother.' "-Stofufard. 

MABT SEAHAM. 

By Mrs. Grbt. 8 vols. 

"Equal to any former novel by its 
B.vkthoT.'^—Athetueum, 

AUBBET. 

By the Author of "Emilia Wyndhajs." 

"This novel is worthy of the antbor's 
reputation."- Irtieraj^ Gazette. 

AILIEFOBD. 

By the Author of " John Drayton." 8 v. 

"*Ailleford » Is the biography of the 
clever writer of • John Drayton.' It is a 
deeply interesting tale.'*— Britannia. 

CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ETONIAN. 

By the Hon. C. Bowcroft. 3 vols. 

CBEWE BISE. 

By John C. Jbapprbson. 8 vols. 

EDWABD WILLOUGHBT. 

By the Author of "Thb Disciplinb op 
LiPB." 8 vols. 

THE SECBET HISTOBT 
OF A HOUSEHOLD. 

By the Author of 
"Aliob Wbntworth." 8 vols. 

ALICE WENTWOBTH. 

3 vols. 

"This novel reminds us of the tales by 
Lady Scott, which had power and pathos 
enough to get a hearing and keep a place, 
even though Lister, Ward, and Bulwer 
were all in the field, with their manly 
experiences of modem life and society." — 
Athefueum, 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBUMTS UNITED SERVTCE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
monthi price Ss. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal NaF- 
ratives, Historical Inci4ents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service, Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THE FBS88. 

" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distlngaished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
and seamen."— 6/060. 

" At the head of those periodicals which fUmlsh useful and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as . amusement to the general body of the public, 
must be placed the ' United Service Magasine, and Naval and Military Journal.' It numbers 
among Its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honoor 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every Information of value and Interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach, 
ment to his country which should make him lootc with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources." — Sun, 

** This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men.*' — Morning Herald. 

** To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to Inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is indispensable. It Is a repertory of facts and criticisms — narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as If they were true — tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence— «nd 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie In close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information.*'— ilf/a«. 
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